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PREFACE — 


T. W. H. Crosianp, one of the last of the small band of brilliant 
Victorian literary men, had a stormy and eventful career during 
the thirty years he spent in Fleet Street, where he made a few 
loyal friends and hosts of enemies. The author of over forty 
books, including The Unspeakable Scot, he was a true poet, a 
master of prose, an acute, fearless and sane critic, a great satirist, a 
patriot of patriots, a smiter of skunks and humbugs, a prince of 
Bohemians, and one of the most original and remarkable literary 
men that ever lived. It is generally conceded that he was a 
“difficult” man, but Mr. Albert Kinross, who was responsible for 
giving him a footing in Fleet Street, and who tells us a lot about 
him in his novel The Torch (Duckworth), says that he found 
him ‘“‘easy.” So did I. 

Some months after Crosland died in December, 1924, I pub- 
lished a little memoir of him and one London reviewer went so far 
as to say: ‘‘Mr. Sorley Brown tells us more than most of us knew 
about that many-sided personality—the greatest human contra- 
diction that ever, with his gaunt lame form, walked along Fleet 
Street”; while an English provincial paper, in the course of a 
generous half-column, said: ‘‘Surely it is one of life’s ironies that 
the praise of a man who was hysterically English and almost 
incoherently anti-Scottish should be penned by a Scotsman.” 
Perhaps it is, and the circumstances which led to the present writer 
undertaking the task of writing this book may now be set forth. 

In September, 1926, I received from Mrs. Anley, the wife of 
Brigadier-General Barnett L. Anley, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Woking, a letter, in the course of which she said: ‘I know you 
were an admirer of the late T. W. H. Crosland, and I am hoping 
you were also his friend. His widow, who is partially paralysed 
and also suffers from cataract, is living here in the greatest poverty ; 
until my husband got her a small pension on account of her son 
who was killed in the war I do not know how she lived... . I 
discovered the unfortunate family in December last, and have not 
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yet got accustomed to the shock caused me by the knowledge that 
the widow of a man of such undoubted genius as Crosland could 
be left in such a condition... . My experience so far has been 
that Mr. Crosland made more enemies than friends, and this fact 
is held against the unfortunate widow. If you know of any of 
his FRIENDS will you let me know their names and addresses ?” 

Mrs. Anley’s idea was to secure sufficient money to enable an 
association in which she is interested to be able to pay Mrs. 
Crosland an annuity of ten shillings per week, and thus supple- 
ment the pension of £36 a year which she gets in respect of a son 
who lost his life in the war, and the interest received from the 
invested balance of a sum of about £200, secured from various 
sources in consideration of the late Mr. Crosland’s services to 
Literature. I got in touch with Mrs. Anley, and, in thanking me 
“for a very kind letter, for your subscription towards the annuity 
and your generous gift to Mrs. Crosland,” she said—*‘ When Mrs. 
Crosland gets the annuity she will have (with her pension and 
roughly £8 from War Loan) £60 per annum, and I shall know she 
can’t starve on that. At 70—or sooner if she loses her sight—she 
will in addition get the State pension of £26... . You must not 
say you are grateful to us for helping Mrs. Crosland. We should be 
poor creatures indeed if we did not try to help her. Rafael Sabatini 
is very sympathetic and full of helpful suggestions. . . . Crosland 
has always gripped my imagination, though until I read your 
memoir of him I did not realise what a debt England owes 
him.” 

Mrs. Anley set to work, and discovered that Crosland, despite 
the enmities he created, had still a number of sympathisers left, and 
these conceived it a privilege to assist the widow. Publicity was 
given to Mrs. Anley’s appeal in various quarters, and subscriptions 
were received from a number of people, including Sir William 
Berry, Mr. Rafael Sabatini, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. James 
Heddle, Sir James Barrie, Lord Howard de Walden, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, and Sibyl, Dowager Marchioness of Queensberry. 


The last mentioned, a lady of noble generosities, sent me the 
following letter: 


“16 Draycott Place, 
““London, Sept. 21st, 1926. 
“DEAR Mr. SORLEY, 


“TI had a letter two days ago and have mislaid it. It was 
about poor Mrs. Crosland, who has been left in terrible circum- 
stances, she and her son and his family near starvation. I think 
you may have had a similar appeal. Anyhow, can you find out 
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who is trying to help her, as I should so wish to contribute. I 


have always felt deeply for that poor woman and wondered what 
had become of her. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“*SIBYL QUEENSBERRY.” 


Shortly after receiving the above letter I went up to London to 
see if I could do anything further on behalf of Mrs. Crosland, 
whom I visited at Woking on two occasions. Thanks to Mrs. 
Anley’s heroic work, the annuity is assured and Crosland’s widow 
is now in receipt of at least 25s. per week for life. When in 
London I met some of Crosland’s old friends and the subject of 
A Life of Crosland came up for discussion while we were having 
dinner at The Florence. ‘To my amazement, in reply to the query, 
‘Who do you think would be the best person to write the ‘ Life of 
Crosland?’ ”’—Lord Alfred Douglas, who knew Crosland so inti- 
mately, after hesitation replied, ‘‘I think Sorley could do it better 
than anybody; he is enthusiastic, knows all about Crosland, and 
has a high regard for truth.” 

On returning from London, I marshalled the material for this 
biography, the writing of which has been done in circumstances of 
considerable difficulty as journalism is a busy trade, and allows 
little time for leisure. I am quite conscious of the fact that I have 
not been able to do Crosland full justice, on account of my limita- 
tions as a writer, and the inadequacy of the space at my command, 
but what appears in the chapters which follow will doubtless serve 
until a more thorough biography is written by a much abler pen 
than mine. My sole qualification to write about Crosland’s life 
and work is that I always had unbounded admiration for his genius, 
followed every turn in his tragic career closely, and corresponded 
with him for many years. 

I desire to accord my sincere thanks to the many who have 
helped by providing some of the information for this book—Mrs. 
Powell, Mrs. Fluck, Mrs. T. W. H. Crosland, Mrs. Anley, Lord 
Alfred Douglas, Mr. Albert Kinross, Mr. Rafael Sabatini, Mr. E. 
Kilburn Scott, Mr. W. Townley Searle, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Mr. 
Frederic Irving Taylor, Mr. Herbert Moore Pim, Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, Mr. G. K. Bettany, Mr. Cecil Hayes, Mr. W. P. 
Campbell-Everden, and numerous journalistic friends. I also 
desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Martin Secker, the 
publisher of Crosland’s Collected Poems, War Poems, and The 
English Sonnet, for the liberties I have taken in quoting from 
these volumes; and to the Fortune Press, who own the copy- 
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right of several of the poems quoted in the latter part of my 
book. 

Apart from his eccentricities, Crosland was a man of genius in 
the sense that he was endowed with uncommon vigour of mind ; 
intellectual faculties of a rare and superior nature. That may be 
a narrow definition of genius, but it is certainly true of Crosland, 
of whom it was said by the London Press (not quite accurately) 
that “only thirteen people troubled to pay him the last honour of 
attending his funeral,” and whose death was celebrated at the 
Smear Club by certain of his corrupt and depraved enemies. 

It is difficult to understand England’s indifference to the 
memory of a man of whom the late Clement Shorter said in 1916: 
“‘T have never failed in a recognition that he is the poet of greatest 
merit who has received the least honour and fame for his verse 
among all writers now living;” and of whom The Daily Graphic, 
in an article discussing the vacant Poet Laureateship in its issue of 
June 4, 1913, said: “‘ As a matter of fact, if work by its sheer merit 
commended the rewards of life, Mr.*T. W. H. Crosland would 
take up the position. Strangely enough, it was left for Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll [a Scotsman] to call attention to the remarkable 
qualities of Mr. Crosland’s poems on passing events. Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll reminded the public that the one great poem on 
the death of King Edward and the one poem on the death of 
Swinburne sprang from the pen of Mr. Crosland, and since then 
he has written that sonnet on the Titanic which reminds us so 
strongly of Milton. But Mr. Crosland has maintained an austere 
independence of thought which has not allied him to any official 
political or social party.” 

I, too, have never failed in a recognition of the view that Crosland 
is one of the great English poets ; that he was a devoted servant of 
Beauty, a frank and fearless teller of truth, a critic of parts, a born 
and wonderful fighter, a hater of sham, cant and humbug; a 
fiery crusader against evil, a brilliant wit, a strenuous worker 
in the ill-conditioned ink-stained world, a journalist of great 
distinction, a man of strong prejudices and varying principles, 
who possessed many personal faults and failings, but of whom, 
nevertheless, it can be said, as it was said of Gissing, there was 
something about him that was not quenched till it was quenched 
by death. 

For the rest, there can be no harm in advertising the fact that 
any royalties that may come to me from the sale of this book will 
go to two very deserving people—the poet’s widow and Mrs. 
Powell, who was his housekeeper and nurse-companion for so 
many years in London, 
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Crosland unfortunately was hopelessly improvident, but in the 
days of his prosperity—and indeed at all times—he never failed to 
_help others who were down in their luck. You could always get 
a “fiver” out of “Crossie”, when he had it, for a deserving cause 
or case. He was much less careful about money than, say, Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. 


‘Victoria Hotel, 
**Hollcham, 
“ Norfolk. 
‘and August, 1902. 
** DEAR CROSLAND, 
‘“This particular sort of subscription is not in my line; and 
I make up my budget, which is probably a smaller one than 
Runciman imagines, so as to leave no margin for good nature. 
‘Further (this between ourselves) I do not know Mr. Bryan 
O’Donnell by name, though possibly I might recognise him face 
to face as a familiar acquaintance. I meet and converse with 
many men whose names remain unknown to me for years. 
‘““However, I send you a guinea to excuse myself from a sub- 
stantial contribution. 
“Yours faithfully, 


‘‘G, BERNARD SHAW. 


“'T, W. H. Crosland, Esq., 
“48 Leicester Square, 
oe W Cas 


I shall await with interest the verdict of the critics upon 


the Crosland revealed in the ensuing pages. 
W.S.B. 


GALASHIELS, 
November, 1927. 
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THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF 
T. W. H. CROSLAND 


CHAPTER I 
The Man. 


It was early in the afternoon of a pleasant autumn day when I 
found myself inside the main entrance to the editorial offices 
of a well-known London daily newspaper, for which Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland wrote the leading articles for several years. 
** Anybody particular you want to see, sir?”’ asked the man at 
the lift. I replied that I had no appointment but that I would 
like to see Mr. , mentioning the name of a member of the 
literary staff who had asked me to be sure to call upon him the 
first time I was in London. 

‘“*Mr. ——’s away from town just now,” said the lift attendant. 
I then mentioned the name of another member of the staff I 
would like to see, but was told he had left the office an hour 
previously and would not be back until the evening. 

*“Can I convey any message, sir?” said the man as I turned 
to go. 

No, it is nothing very important,” I replied, adding, ‘‘I 
wanted to see them about the late Mr. Crosland, who used 
to be on the staff here and was the leader writer.” 

At the mention of Crosland’s name a porter, an elderly man, 
who had been sitting on a chair in a cubicle close to the lift, 
reading a newspaper, sprang to his feet, dropped the newspaper, 
_ and came forward. 

‘“‘Mister Crosland!” exclaimed the porter, his eyes beaming. 

‘Did you know him?” I asked. 

‘‘Know Mister Crosland! Why, I should think I did, 
sir. . . . I can tell you more about ’im than any of them 
* literary gents upstairs. Mister Crosland and I were great 
friends, for we were really next door neighbours. You know 
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where ’e stayed off the Edgware Road? . . . Well, ’e lived 
’ere and I lived there, as you might say. ; 

“Why,” he continued, pointing to the chair he had just 
vacated, ‘“‘that’s where Mister Crosland used to come and sit 
and crack before going up to ’is office. ”E was often glad of a rest 
‘cause “is ’eart was so bad. . . . Poor Mister Crosland! 
Finer old gentleman and better writer never went up and down 
that lift, sir. We'll never see ’is like again.” 


When Crosland died sundry scribblers seized the oppor- 
tunity to say about him what they were afraid to say while he 
was alive. The news of the poet’s death had scarcely been 
broadcast in the evening bulletins than the vultures swooped 
down and were busy over the corpse. In its very unfair and 
spiteful obituary notice a leading London paper described 
the friend of the two manual workers to whom I have referred 
as a snob, and the best the editor of Truth could do was to set 
out in a prominent place in his paper a contribution from an 
anonymous correspondent, who said that ‘Crosland posed as 
a second Dr. Johnson, but resembled him only in untidiness,”’ 
that he wrote “‘in his shirt-sleeves with a mug of beer by his side,” 
that “his special pride was concentrated on high-flown, patriotic 
poetry, but he was more successful with rude limericks.”’ This 
correspondent also went on to say: 


“T remember Crosland at Monte Carlo, where he had arrived 
with five pounds and an old suit-case containing old news- 
papers. Thus equipped, he installed himself at the most 
expensive hotel, and was soon in hopeless difficulties. Espying 
me, whom he scarcely knew, he rushed up and said in his un- 
couth Yorkshire dialect, ‘Have ye got any mooney?’ I tried 
to turn the subject, and he proceeded to entertain me with 
fables which he was about to publish under the name of Apo- 
logues. Having succeeded in amusing me, he proceeded to 
ask for five pounds. ‘Is that another apologue?’ I inquired. 
“No, this is an apophthegm,’ he roared. However, he 
eventually persuaded me to lend him £20, and to intercede with 
the authorities to pay his fare home, and no sooner was he safely 


back in Fleet Street than he started a campaign of abuse of me 
in the press.” 


Poor fellow! I see no reason to doubt what he says about 
this Monte Carlo episode, but why was he so foolish as to lend 
Crosland the money? Reasonable people never loaned Cros- 
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land money; they adopted a much saner and more magnani- 
mous course—they GAVE it to him and did not expect to get 
it back. Crosland himself was no believer in the loan business; 
he preferred cGivinc, and whenever he had cash at his com- 
mand he gave it away with both hands to those who might be 
more in need of it than himself. He was at heart a kind man 
and if at times he borrowed money without any sense of shame 
it can also be said of him that he was ever generous to a fault. 
Numerous instances could be given of his sympathy with, and 
kindness to, poor people in their hour of affliction. Cros- 
land always had pity on the poor and the oppressed, and in one 
of his early poems we find him writing in this vein: 


When chill the winds of winter blow, when cold the 
rain and sleet, 

When food and raiment both are scant, and ne’er a 
friend to greet, 

When want and sickness—close allied—both enter 
at their door, 

Great God of heaven, Jehovah, King, take pity on the 
poor. 


He who wrote these lines as a youth died himself in dire 
poverty, and what he predicted in another early poem entitled 
‘Very Likely” has assuredly come true: 


When this man dies the world will say, 
‘Out on him for a witless knave, 

Who spent the morning of his day 
Wooing the workhouse and the grave.” 


And men who held his hand in theirs, 
And drank with him, and lent him gold, 
Will take each other unawares 
With moralisings manifold. 


And women whom he loved will hear 
Of his departure, thanking God 
They need not stand beside his bier 

In copyrightless widowhood. 
Whilst for himself, he’ll lie and rot 
As comfortably as the just; 
With all his peck of cares forgot 
In the long silence and the dust. 


Some of those who lent him gold have certainly not for- 
gotten to shout about it. On the other hand, I know what 
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prompted a flower girl with tear-stained eyes to pay her tribute 
at the last resting place of all that is mortal of one who was 
“Poet and Englishman,” and I also know that on the day 
of the funeral an old cabman went up to Crosland’s only sur- 
viving son and, offering him five {£1 Treasury notes, said: 
“Your governor was a good friend to me more than once when 
there was illness in the house. I know how you’re placed and 
I would like you to take this money to help with the funeral 
expenses.” The money was not accepted, but such a kindly 
act will not be readily forgotten. 

There are numerous people walking about Fleet Street to- 
day who received money from Crosland, but they prefer to 
say nothing about it, and Truth’s anonymous correspondent is, 
of course, silent on that aspect of the situation. Many years 
ago he lends Crosland, who “‘succeeded in amusing” him with 
fables, a sum of £20, and he alleges that Crosland shortly after- 
wards thanked him for his kindness and trouble by starting a 
campaign of abuse of him in the press. At the worst, what 
did the fellow expect? He has apparently forgotten the wis- 
dom of the fables which tickled and amused him, and for his 
enlightenment and the benefit of others who may have been 
similarly treated by Crosland I reproduce one of the fables here: 


THe Way 


“Now!” cried the reviewers, ‘‘here is a pedestal for you— 
up you go!” ‘‘Gentlemen,” blubbered Patient Merit, ‘‘you 
are TOO kind! . . . But help me up!” 

And they helped him up. 

And when he was well posed they proceeded to throw pots- 
herds at him. 


When this fable was told to our friend at Monte Carlo by 
“Sir Oracle,” he chuckled with glee and exclaimed—‘ How 
very true!” But no sooner is the dust of the teller of the tale 
lowered safely into the grave at Finchley than the fellow begins 
to whine about Crosland’s “way.” As he evidently failed to 
learn a lesson from the fable I confess that I have not the 
slightest sympathy for him now. 

It is also worthy of note that the issue of Truth, dated Janu- 
ary 7, 1925, contained the following editorial paragraph: 


_ “Sundry sticklers for the maxim De Mortuis Nil take excep- 
tion to the personal reminiscences of Mr. T. W. H. Crosland 
given by a correspondent in last week’s Truth. This rule is 
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an absurdity if pressed to extremes. The advocatus diaboli is 
allowed to open his mouth, even against a saint, in proceedings 
for canonisation. The saint in this particular case had been 
receiving a handsome allowance of bonum in the press some 
days before my correspondent contributed the malum. At the 
same time, of course, the advocatus diaboli may be open to 
reply. An indignant gentleman who claims to have known 
the deceased for twenty years, while admitting that he was ‘a 
difficult man, with great eccentricity and many faults,’ says if 
he borrowed money he also lent and gave it profusely, that 
he did NoT write in his shirt-sleeves with a mug of beer by his 
side, that his serious poetry ought not to be sneered at, and so 
forth. I am glad to notice this tribute to a brother journalist. 
Personally, I know little of Crosland’s work and never met 
him in my life.” 


I suppose we may be entitled to assume that Truth is sup- 
posed to present truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, but as its editor, on his own confession, knows little 
of Crosland’s work and never met him in his life—a confes- 
sion which might be made by a great many other people—it is 
of interest to print the following particulars about Crosland 
which have been sent to me for inclusion in this biography 
by a Scotsman who is employed on the printing staff of one of 
the big newspapers to which Crosland was for years the principal 
contributor: 


**You have my best wishes for the success of your new book 
on Mr. Crosland, with its truly laudable object. Some of the 
Fleet Street folk gloried in his death, but his genius will flame 
and his best work will live when they are forgotten. It seems 
strange that the Americans take more interest in poets and 
poetry than the Saxons do, yet they are regarded as mere 
money-grabbers. 

“'T, W. H. C. had many friends among the manual workers 
of the old Hulton group of papers. Often when he was ‘flush’ 
he would hand the ‘Father’ of the Chapel a £1 Treasury note 
to be spent on the boys who set up his ‘copy.’ When in funds 
he was the acme of generosity. At other times he would borrow 
to give away. He was a real Man in the Street. He mixed 
with all sorts and conditions of people, got them to talk, and 
sorted the wheat from the chaff. One day one of our linotype 
engineers was sitting at his bench reading Tennyson’s works. 
Mr. Crosland spotted him and asked him if he cared for poetry. 
The engineer replied that he did, so far as his understanding 
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permitted him. Next day he received a copy of Mr. Crosland’s 
War Poems by X, with the author’s autograph. ‘These little 
things endeared him to all of us. The lads were all willing to 
help him. 
“There is an institution in Fleet Street-—The Newspaper 
Workers’ Club, in Shoe Lane. Its membership is confined 
solely to persons employed on night work on newspapers— 
compositors, machine-men, stereotypers, readers, publishers, 
etc., etc, You are always sure of a good meal there, and during 
the Great War a good many of the ‘heads,’ sub-editors, etc., took 
advantage of the liberal menu provided by the ‘manuals.’ 
Very few of them belong to it now! Mr. Crosland was, how- 
ever, loyal to the end—one of the most respected members. 
Many a time he and I verbally crossed swords to the joy of the 
lads. He delighted in being allowed to do all the paying. 
The Saxons did not object, but a few of us from over the 
Border always insisted upon ‘paying our corner.’ Although 
I traced my Scottish ancestry back for about 200 years, he in- 
sisted (whimsically) that the only thing Scottish about me was 
my accent. I remember one of my last talks with Mr. Cros- 
land at the Club, when he told me that shortly after The Un- 
speakable Scot was published he received a letter from an edu- 
cated Scotswoman calling down upon him a number of curses: 
that his wife and family and he himself would be struck with 
an incurable malady. I pooh-poohed the curses, and said they 
were only the vapourings of a crank. After he had lost two of 
his sons through the war and his wife was gravely ill and he him- 
self a dying man, he said quite seriously—‘It looks like coming 
to pass.’ ‘I’. W. H. C., while he was connected with the Hulton 
publications, was a welcome guest at the Chapel outings.” 


Having given a picture of Crosland from the point of view 
of the manual worker, I will now show how he appeared to a 
brother poet. Mr. Herbert Moore Pim, who enshrined 
Crosland’s memory in a splendid sonnet, entitled ‘‘Non Omnis 
Moriar,” writes to me as follows: ‘‘ You are certainly the man 
to write his life. The thought of the job in front of you makes 
me even wearier than I am. I might be able to put a few 
words together about him; for I saw a good deal of him in 
London. I couldn’t better my description of him in the sonnet 
you reproduced in your memoir; but there might be something 
to say which others could not say. I’m one of the few people 
who never had a row with him; perhaps this is because I have 
gone through life looking for the best that is in people, and 
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ignoring rough corners. This does not mean that I’ve failed 
to quarrel with people; for there are folks whom I have openly 
detested. Newman accounts for these repulsions by saying 
that they arise on account of a difference in first principles. 
We become, as one might put it, unconsciously aware of the 
difference of our first principles from theirs, and dislike them 
at once. ) 


“‘Crosland had an unshaken fidelity to Beauty. Beauty, as 
Plato tells us, is the one ‘Idea’ of God which is apprehensible 
by the senses. Crosland would have done certain things for 
hard cash; but I don’t believe that hard cash would have even 
tempted him to abandon his esthetic faith. He was accustomed 
to be distrusted and suspected; but he warmed up to me as 
one who asked merely for what was best in him. I never 
heard him utter an unkind or suspicious word about anyone. 
Yet it is said that he was notoriously acrimonious.” 


Another poet, Mr. Douglas Ainslie, who was one of Crosland’s 
earliest and closest literary friends in London, sent me a letter 
from Nice in 1925 in the course of which he said: ‘‘ Crosland 
had many enemies and cultivated enmity as others have cul- 
tivated friendship. He used to snort like a war-horse with 
joy of battle as he narrated the downfall of the foe in love and 
letters. . . . He was one of the most original people I ever 
knew, and (uselessly) I now regret having lost sight of him 
since I gave up my London flat in Mount Street (1913), where 
he used to come and tell me of his feats and feasts and frolics, 
and we imbibed red and white vintages until he fell asleep 
on the sofa, I on my bed in the adjacent room, waking the next 
morning for breakfast. . . . He was a good friend to those 
he liked, but a Yorkshireman’s warning was all he gave to those 
who were under His cloud. Let me add that I think you have 
done noble work in championing a genuine English poet, now 
sure of his place in the Pantheon.” 

And I am also the possessor of a letter from Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan in which he says: ‘‘Crosland had his human weak- 
nesses, as other men of genius had, but in his heart he honoured 
and loved real righteousness, and was a better man than many 
whose lives are supposed to be blameless. I held him in high 
respect, his human weaknesses notwithstanding, or perhaps 
because of them—having so many of myown. He never canted, 
never pretended to be other than he was, but he made himself 
out far worse than he was. And he was a rare, sometimes 
great, poet—a man who LOVED good and HATED evil.” 
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These impressions of Crosland are very interesting. As 
we have seen, he has been described as a man who was in the 
habit of writing in his shirt-sleeves with a mug of beer by his 
side. If that were the case it would not be to his discredit, 
but it so happens that it is not true. The assertion of another 
writer that ‘‘he was a man of unkempt and slattern appearance,” 
who “‘wore the same suit for years and the same old bowler 
hat pushed well over his eyes,” is also not wholly true. 

I do not say that Crosland was, like, say, Oscar Wilde, a 
tailor’s man, who took the utmost care over his dress, wore a 
gold pin in his tie, brushed his hair about twenty times a day, 
and was deeply concerned about his complexion, but he was 
not slattern or uncouth. Unlike Wilde, Crosland had a great 
deal more than dress to think about. The fact is that he dressed 
like any ordinary man of his class. His suits were usually 
made of tweed of sound quality, as he found that a really good 
suit lasted longer, and whenever he mixed in society he knew 
what was “‘the thing.”’ Lord Alfred Douglas has told us that 
‘“‘the Wilde of my time consisted, to a great extent, of silk hat, 
frock coat, striped trousers, and patent leather boots,’ and 
that he carried ‘‘a very tall clouded cane with a heavy gold 
knob, and a pair of suede gloves.’’ ‘The Crosland of my time, 
however, wore a properly tailored dark Scotch tweed suit, a 
clean starched collar, and (I admit) a not too carefully arranged 
tie, a new bowler hat, and carried two sticks, but no gloves 
of any sort. The two sticks were not for ornamentation or 
for cudgelling his enemies, but were necessary to give him 
support when walking, as he had what his old friend, Dr. Carle 
Woodcock of Leeds, termed ‘‘a quick heart.’ 

In one of his imperishable sonnets Crosland says: 


You know my pains, you see me in the hell 
Through which I toil, hurt and uncomforted, 
You see on what base errands I am sped, 
And what I reap where we sowed asphodel; 
And my songs are of sorrow, and I tell, 
Knowing no other, tales of grief and dread: 
Though I be warm I am as good as dead, 
And always you can hear my passing bell. 


Crosland for about twenty years was ‘‘as good as dead” 
where his health was concerned, and the ““passing bell” was 
sometimes in such a condition that he would fall down in a 
faint in the street. Thus, as I have indicated, he resorted to 
relying for support on two stout sticks. Sometimes when 
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Lord Alfred Douglas or some other friend would give him 
his arm to cling to he would leave one of the sticks behind. 

“'T. W. H. C.,” says his old friend Mr. W. Townley Searle, 
“struck me as a fine old English gentleman, and I shall always 
remember how proud I felt the first time he took my arm.” 
I never had the honour of taking Crosland’s arm, but Lord 
Alfred Douglas often had that privilege. And I remember 
one day in the first year of the Great War when I was the guest 
of Douglas and Crosland at the Café Royal. After we had 
walked (very slowly) some little distance towards the café 
from Crosland’s office, where he was editing a now defunct 
weekly paper, Crosland had a heart attack and we halted on 
the pavement. For about two minutes Crosland was obviously 
in considerable pain, but Douglas kept him from falling, and 
when he recovered he took his stick and, pointing at a fine 
building that was in course of erection on the other side of the 
street, said: ‘‘Mr. Brown, that is where, when the war is over, 
Lord Alfred Douglas and I are going to have our new office. 
Perhaps you will join us.” 

I smiled, and we went on our way to the famous café, which 
to not a few has never seemed quite the same place since 
Crosland died, for he was a great wit and brilliant talker, and 
amused everybody there. A good many of the literary, artistic 
and journalistic people one could usually meet at the Café 
Royal ten or fifteen years ago have since been ferried across 
to Death’s dim staith, including that kindly soul, Alphonse 
Courlander, author of that vivid novel of Fleet Street life, 
Mightier than the Sword, and a good friend to Crosland, who 
one day, following a heart attack, received from him a note 
written on a sheet of telegraphic paper worded as follows: 


““DeaR Mr. CrosLanp, 

“If your heart jumps again, in my absence, please consider 
my room as your own, and go in and sit by the fire and read any 
of the books. It’s more comfortable than moping on the bed. 

‘“‘ ALPHONSE COURLANDER.” 


Few literary men have been cursed with more wretched 
health than T. W. H. Crosland. As a child he was delicate, 
and from his youth up he was frequently ailing. For years he 
did not know what it was to enjoy even fairly good health. 
Every now and then he was reported to be dying, but on 
numerous different occasions he foiled the grim reaper. When 
he retired for the night he sometimes used to wonder if he would 
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be alive in the morning. Although often reckless with himself, 
he made two amazing recoveries from diabetes, and that he 
did not die until his sixtieth year was little short of a miracle. 
There is no doubt that his ill-health had a great deal to do with 
his strange temperament. He was very moody—at times 
morose and sad, and at other times so overflowing with wit 
and humour that one would imagine he had not a care in the 
world. There never was 2 man who was fonder of company 
than he was, and he was equally at home among all classes 
of society. He enjoyed a chat with a dustman or a flower girl 
about nothing that mattered just as much as an animated con- 
versation about high poetry with an intelligent dame in her 
drawing-room. Generally speaking, he was a very serious- 
minded man, and half the cause of his troubles in the battle 
of life was that he would not suffer fools gladly, or refrain 
from speaking the blunt truth about his contemporaries in the 
literary world. In one of his poems Lewis Morris says: 


There are who, bending supple knees, 
Live for no end except to please, 
Rising to fame by mean degrees. 


But Crosland was not one of these. No ignoble fetters 
bound his vexed and unconquerable soul. He took his stand 
by truth and right, and very properly held that it is just as much 
the business of criticism to expose and condemn what is bad 
as it is the business of criticism to display and praise what is 
good. He was pugnacious, and could employ the rapier and 
bludgeon with equal facility. He was sincere and honest in 
his observations when serious criticism was called for, and he 
was, as a rule, unerring in his judgment. He has been described 
as a man with a harsh heart, and as being malicious and vindic- 
tive. In point of fact, he possessed a great deal more love and 
sympathy and kindness in his heart than he has been given 
credit for, and he was never actuated by sheer malice. It has 
been said by his enemies that he was brought up on the gospel 
of hatred. ‘The truth is that as a child and young man he was 
brought up in an exemplary home and in an atmosphere of 
peace and generosity. In a letter written late in his life he 
confesses: ‘‘I am the mildest man in the world till roused.” 
And so indeed he was. Most of us individually could, I think, 
say the same thing about ourselves. It has been said of him 
that he was a jealous-minded and envious man, whose hand 
was against everybody and everything. The truth is that he 
was the most modest of men, and, as I shall be able to show 
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in the course of this book, had a sure eye for beauty, genius 
to appreciate, and gave great encouragement and help to literary 
aspirants who showed real talent. His hand was certainly 
against everybody who was not on the right and proper side 
of the ring, just as it was against all that is rotten and corrupt 
in life and letters. And is there any reason why it should not 
have been? The fact is that Crosland stood for what Milton 
terms “‘the unpolluted temple of the mind,” and in an age of 
crooked morality and false values, stands out boldly as one who 
never wrote an evil word and never praised an evil word. For 
how many of Crosland’s contemporaries can such a proud and 
tremendous claim be made? Think it over. 

One of the chief curses of the literary life to-day is that so 
much log-rolling is indulged in, and so little fearless and 
straightforward criticism is even attempted. Crosland’s policy, 
however, was to call a spade a spade, and for so frequently 
adopting such a policy he was voted a brute and abhorred by 
most of those who came under his lash. No set of people in 
the world are so easily offended as literary men.- Write your 
honest opinion about their wares and they immediately take 
offence and conclude that you must have some private grievance 
against them. Writing in The Sphere in 1916, the late Clement 
Shorter hit the nail on the head when he said that Crosland 
had managed to offend most of the ‘‘respectable”’ people in 
this country because he had said severe things about them. 
Mr. Shorter added that Crosland had said severe things about 
HIM in his time, but that as he had said them so brilliantly he 
could be forgiven. There are, however, few men in the world 
of letters to-day who are prepared to forgive Crosland. The 
literati with whom he engaged in combat probably deserved all that 
he penned about them, and instead of admitting the mordacious 
truth of what he wrote and endeavouring to reform they adopt 
the attitude of ‘‘never forgive, never forget,” and do their best 
to secure revenge by all sorts of underhand tricks, one of which 
is misrepresentation. 

There are very many people who knew Crosland in the flesh 
a great deal better than I did, and some of them had a great 
affection for him. He possessed a personality peculiarly his 
own, and, as one who respected him has said, “‘one could not 
spend five minutes in Crosland’s company without realising 
that he was something big.” He was nearing fifty when I first 
met him. I had been an admirer of his poetry and other work 
since I was a boy, and had occasionally corresponded with him 
over a period of about ten years. I was introduced to him at 
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his office at my request by Lord Alfred Douglas. My reception 
was of the most cordial nature, and, although one of his enemies 
had informed me that ‘‘no self-respecting journalist would be 
seen walking on the same side of the street with him,” I was 
at once struck with the genuine quality of the man. He was 
tall—at least six feet—clean shaven, and the awful firmness 
about the lips, combined with the massive wrinkled forehead, 
the pronounced chin, big nose, shock of dark straggling hair, 
sunken cheeks, and care-worn features generally, gave him a 
somewhat fiery appearance. His expression proclaimed un- 
daunted courage, great intellectual power, and something of 
tragedy and the dying gladiator. I thought that here at last 
was a man who might well have said with Henley: 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


The eyes, however, were grey-blue and kindly and rather sad. 
I realised that I was face to face with an earnest, high-minded 
man—perhaps not a really good man, but certainly not a bad 
one. 

Douglas left us to ourselves for a while, and we had what 
was to me a very interesting conversation. I spoke of his— 
(Mr. Crosland’s) admirable work for The Academy while it 
was under the control of the late Lord Glenconner and Lord 
Alfred Douglas, the latter of whom was its editor, and I re- 
marked that literary interests had suffered a set-back when 
Douglas gave up the paper and sold it to people who con- 
ducted it in such a way that it soon ceased to be published. 
Crosland said that Douglas was the greatest poet of his age, 
and one of the finest men it was possible to meet, but that he was 
not a good business man, and was reckless with his money. 
Crosland went on: “‘Mr. Brown, you know something about 
journalism and what hard work running a newspaper is. After 
I joined Douglas on The Academy he drifted into the habit 
of leaving things pretty much in my hands and going off to 
race meetings. He would sometimes return the day before we 
went to press and say, ‘Well, Crosland, how’s the paper getting 
on?’ I could tell in a moment whether he had won or lost 
any money. If he had had a bad day he was not so happy and 
would come into the office, throw his field-glasses down on the 
table, and say, ‘Crosland, my dear chap, this paper is costing 
me too much, and I am afraid I will have to give it up.’” 
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But I heard no more of these intimate details, because, just 

as Crosland had finished telling me the story, Lord Alfred 
returned to the room. Whereupon Crosland entertained us to 
tea. It was fine to notice the obvious bond of affection that 
existed between Douglas and his old assistant editor. They 
had much in common, and each thoroughly understood the 
other. . . . Some time afterwards I told Lord Alfred what 
Crosland had said about him and The Academy, and asked him 
if the account was true. Douglas smiled and went on to say: 
“Crosland was a good poet and easily the best article writer 
in London when I had him on The Academy. He wrote a 
great deal of the paper, but was very dilatory, and in conse- 
quence we were nearly always late in going to press. 
I was sometimes frightfully exasperated, but I will say that, 
just as he learned from me how to write sonnets, I learned 
from him a great deal about literary work. . . . He told you 
about my going off to an occasional race meeting, but I don’t 
suppose he told you that when, after running it at a loss, I 
sold the paper for £2,000, I made him a present of.f250. He 
no sooner got the money than he went straight off to his 
favourite haunt, the Casino at Monte Carlo, where he lost the 
lot.” 

Crosland’s whole life was full of many contradictory elements. 
He was tremendously keen on making money, and he suc- 
ceeded, now and then, in making fair sums—though not so 
much as he has been credited with—-but no sooner did he 
secure money than he proceeded to get rid of it by throwing 
or giving it away as fast as he could. He flatly refused to 
write for Lord Northcliffe, for whom he had a genuine dislike, 
but he would sell a poem to one of Northcliffe’s editors— 
Hannen Swaffer for £5 or £10. He attacked and provoked 
Lord Alfred Douglas in one of the numerous short-lived 
literary papers he founded and edited, and ended by be- 
coming Douglas’s henchman. He would write for Frank 
Harris’s Vanity Fair and take his money at the same 
time as he was making mincemeat of Harris in another 
paper. He was a professed Tory and Royalist, yet he de- 
tested and denounced practically everything that did not 
make for the good of the people. He was an aristocrat by 
birth, and a very deeply read man, yet he married a lady who 
was absolutely illiterate, and enshrined her in poems that are 
the very essence of beauty. He raged against many of his 
friends and enemies, and made them wince under his satire, 
yet in his home he was very seldom known to speak an unkind 
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word, and in the hundreds of letters he wrote to his wife there 
is not a trace of anything but affection. He had been a school 
teacher, and was a man of culture and varied gifts, yet he was 
somewhat indifferent to the education of his sons, and did not 
see why they should have to work. He professed to hate 
Scotsmen, and pilloried them in two clever and hard-hitting 
books, but he readily admitted that Scotsmen were among his 
best friends, and his most sincere admirers. I might go on 
multiplying such contradictory instances in Crosland’s nature, 
but sufficient has been said to indicate that he was a very strange 
character—a unique and enigmatical figure in the annals of 
Fleet Street and English literature. It is not easy to judge 
him fairly. On the other hand, the almighty and syndicated 
London press, with a few exceptions, has found it very easy 
to give a completely one-sided and by no means truthful picture 
of the man, and to ignore altogether his supreme and noble 
gifts and his permanent contribution to our literary heritage. 
He will be remembered certainly as a Knight of the Order of 
the Flaming Sword who, despite all his lapses and faults, was 
on the side of the angels and who faced the menace of the 
years with amazing courage and a head that was bloody but 
unbowed. I cannot do better than crystalise what I have said 
in this chapter by quoting from a letter sent to me by a friend, 
who says truly: ‘‘It seems to be that ALL the really vital writers 
of our time have suffered, or are suffering, boycott and neglect. 
Perhaps it was always so and ever will be. The ‘discovery’ 
of Keats, Melville, T. L. Peacock and others was utterly 
incomplete until they had been dead for many years, and even 
Shakespeare did not receive his fullest recognition in life... . 
There is no good blinking the fact that Crosland made many 
enemies. Of course, virtue always provokes enmity, but you 
are the last man, I think, to plead that in his case this was the 
prime cause of the world’s hostility. What we can really 
blame Fleet Street for is its hypocrisy and uncharity towards 
one whose genius was immeasurably greater than those who 
used it for their own profit while he lived. Well, well, in fifty 
years’ time no one will care a straw about these dishonest 
press-profiteers, whose huge monopoly is the disgrace of London 
journalism; nor about Oscar Wilde and his posturing ad- 
mirers. . . . But if men are to be judged by the fruits of their 
genius rather than by its casual and wayward-blown leaf 
then I think Crosland will come out far better than most of us 
at the Great Assize.”’ 


T. W. H. CroSLAND AT THE AGE OF 4. 
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CHAPTER II 


Boyhood—Youth—Scholastic Honours—First Poems—‘ The 
Leeds Mercury ”—Mary Anderson—Atkinson Grimshaw— 
Journalism—The Yorkshireman—‘ The Hunslet and Holbeck 
News ”’—Leeds fournalists—School Teaching—Off to Fleet 
Street. 


Tuomas WILLIAM HopGsON CROSLAND was born at King’s 
View, Dewsbury Road, Leeds, on July 21, 1865. His father, 
William Crosland, was well known in Leeds as a prominent 
preacher in the Methodist New Connexion body and as the 
first superintendent in that city of the Prudential Assurance 
Company, which now has huge offices there, while his grand- 
father, Thomas Crosland, was a cloth manufacturer of Isles 
House, Holbeck. The mother, Hannah Hodgson, was a 
daughter of John Hodgson, a farmer, who was familiarly known 
among his friends as ‘‘Honest John.” On his mother’s side 
T. W. H. Crosland was descended in a direct line from the 
Needham family, which originally came from Norfolk, his 
grandmother being a daughter of Lady Catherine Needham, 
who was born about 1730. Lady Catherine Needham was a 
daughter of Viscount Kilmorey, and married William Hall, a 
yeoman farmer. 

To William Crosland and Hannah Hodgson five children 
were born—-two sons and three daughters. One of the sons, 
John Albert, died in infancy, and the other son, who is the 
subject of this biography, was predeceased by two of his sisters— 
Clara Alice and Hannah Maria, both of whom were unmarried. 
The only surviving member of the family, Ann Elizabeth 
(Sissie) Crosland, who was the eldest of the sisters, is the 
widow of Richard Andrews Fluck, M.A., who was a great 
friend of her distinguished brother, and who died at Leeds 
in September, 1924. 

The youngest of the sisters, Hannah Maria, who died when 
she was little more than thirty, was devoted to music, and was 
an accomplished pianist. She was a strong-willed girl, and it 
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is to her that T. W. H. C. refers in one of his powerful sonnets 
which opens with the line: 


I wonder which hath triumphed, you or Death? 
and closes with: 


Upon your brow sitteth a shining, grim 
Rapture of wars, and on your lips is set 
To-night the still smile of the conqueror. 


William Crosland, the father, was a very affectionate man, 
who had a strong sense of duty, and was not only an inveterate 
book collector but was also a great reader of wholesome litera- 
ture, especially theological works. He was a familiar figure in 
Leeds, haunted the local book shops and book stalls, and was 
frequently accompanied on these book-buying expeditions by 
his son. He invariably wore a round black hat, long black 
coat, which was buttoned up to the chin, carried an umbrella, 
and was especially noted for his geniality and good nature. 
He could not abide modern novels or anything in the shape 
of ‘“‘trash.”” The mother, who was deeply religious, had a 
talent for writing verse, and was very fond of beautiful things. 
The mother’s characteristics were inherited by the son, who 
was a sensitive and somewhat dreamy child. He was, as I 
have already observed in the previous chapter, delicate, and it 
was chiefly this fact which influenced the parents to send him 
in the first place to a more or less private school, kept by a 
Miss J. Carson at Beeston Hill. The pupils at this school were, 
with one or two exceptions, all girls, and there he went for a 
year or two, accompanied by his favourite sister, Sissie. A 
receipted account for the year 1873, which is before me, shows 
that ‘‘Miss and Master Crosland’s tuition, including books, 
slates, etc.,” cost only 19s. for the midsummer term. Before 
he was twelve years old he also attended two other dame schools, 
one of which was kept by a Miss Thornton, and the three 
worthy mistresses of these different schools all had a great 
affection for the boy, who showed unusual promise and was 
most attentive to his lessons. Miss Carson considered him 
‘‘a dear little chap,” and when she met him in the street with 
his parents she always made a habit of kissing him. 

Divine worship was observed faithfully in the Crosland 
home, and from an early age William attended church with 
his sister Sissie, who recalls an incident of his boyhood that is 
specially interesting in view of the fact that her brother after- 
wards spent a considerable part of his life in inditing Scotland 
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and the Scots. The girl and boy were returning home from 
church one cold day in winter, and had walked some little 
distance before the sister noticed that her brother was not 
wearing a woollen scarf, which he had round his neck when 
they had left for the church earlier in the day. 

““Where is your scarf, Willie? . . . You must have left 
it on the seat. Shall we go back for it?” said the girl. The 
answer was: “‘No, it’s not worth while; it’s only Scotch!” 

I have in my possession a large drawing book which gives 
“Specimens of Penmanship written by William Crosland ”’— 
consisting of lengthy extracts from Byron, Heber, and other 
poets, copied in a style that reveals unquestioned excellence 
in the art of caligraphy, and each extract is accompanied by a 
dainty miniature water-colour picture appropriate to the theme 
of the poetry. Most literary men are notoriously bad penmen, 
but Crosland was an exception to the rule. His handwriting re- 
mained admirable all his life, and printers looked upon it with joy. 

He was in every respect an exemplary scholar, but took no 
part in games, and when he became older never indulged in 
athletics owing to lack of inclination and delicacy of health. 
He was, however, fond of hunting butterflies in the summer 
months, and he took a great pride in a wonderful collection he 
made of these. Discipline in the Methodist home was fairly 
strict, and William and his sister Sissie were allowed only one 
penny per week for pocket money. ‘The boy always spent his 
at once, and would then accompany his sister when she wanted to 
spend hers. ‘‘Shall we go and spend it?” he would say to her. 

At the age of ten William got into the first of his many 
troubles, when he received a summons to appear before a 
Juvenile Court on a charge of sliding on the footpath to the 
danger of pedestrians. He pleaded guilty, and on stating that 
he was very sorry and that the offence would not occur again 
he was dismissed by the magistrate with an admonition. 

Some years later he was sent to the Leeds Collegiate and 
Commercial School, the principal of which was a Mr. William 
Watson, and here he won prizes for Latin and French, hand- 
writing and drawing. The usher of this school was a Mr. 
Robert Cairns, who was the making of Crosland so far as the 
arts are concerned and got him to learn the whole of Gray’s 
*“‘Elegy” off by heart. An uncle of the father, the Rev. John 
Crosland, M.A., who was for forty years vicar of Grainthorpe, 
took an interest in William and had offered to pay for his educa- 
tion on condition that the boy was baptised in the Church of 
England and sent to Cambridge when old enough to prepare 
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for Holy Orders. This very generous offer, however, was 
declined, as both father and mother were staunch Methodists, 
and they decided that William would be trained for the New 
Connexion ministry. Although the boy personally had other 
views, the idea was persevered in for some years. 

The vicar of Grainthorpe was a very upright, much respected 
and hospitable man, but he thought that the postman took too 
much liberty when he called at the vicarage, and one day the 
father of T. W. H. Crosland received the following letter from 
the uncle: 


‘*Shadwell, Leeds, 
“May 31st, 1880. 

“My VERY DEAR WILLIAM, 

‘‘ Mrs. Crosland or dear Sissie will, I expect, ere this 
have found out their loss, for soon after their departure I found 
a pocket-handkerchief on the dresser. Instead of sending 
it to you, perhaps it would be more advisable that I should take 
charge of it until it be called for. 

‘** As our Postman generally manages to finish the delivery of 
his letters at this house he has become very troublesome, for he 
very frequently comes in, seats himself down in a chair, and stays 
here four or five hours. I have therefore been compelled to 
write to a relative of mine, Walter Bell, who very often sent me 
a newspaper, to request him to discontinue sending me any 
newspapers, and he has acceded to my wish. I must now tell 
you that I am obliged to make a similar request to you, and am 
compelled to state that I shall esteem it a favour if you will 
be kind enough to discontinue sending me any more newspapers, 
as I am particularly desirous of getting rid of that troublesome 
pest, the Postman. I should have mentioned this subject when 
Mrs, Crosland and dear Sissie were with me, but the pleasure of 
their company banished all thoughts of the Postman. I am 
therefore obliged to do by letter what I had fully intended to 
have done by conversation. In all probability the Postman 
would have been here on Friday, but I had previously told him 
that I should have company on that day. 

“With my kindest love to all your happy household, 

“I am, my very dear William, 
“Your most affectionate Uncle, 


‘*¢* JOHN CROSLAND.”’ 


On receiving this letter, William Crosland, senior, wrote to 
his uncle and extended him an invitation to come and spend 
a few days at his home in Dewsbury Road and have a talk 
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about young William’s future. The uncle replied in the 
following vein, which was characteristic of the man: 


‘‘Shadwell, Leeds, 
“June 8th, 1880. 
*“My VERY DEAR WILLIAM, 

“‘T beg to tender you my most cordial thanks for your 
very kind invitation to be a guest for a time under your happy 
roof, but permit me to state that my absence from my hermitage 
would be attended with much inconvenience to some of my 
friends who occasionally come to see me. For instance, yesterday 
James Crosland called to see me, and a short time ago Mr. 
Hartley, of Kirkstall, called upon me and had tea with me. 
Now, I repeat it would be a great inconvenience to my friends 
to come a long distance and then have to return home without a 
little rest at Shadwell. Instead, therefore, of my leaving home, 
it would be far more advisable for your Willie to come and stay 
with me, and this he could do most conveniently during his 
midsummer holidays. Your daily and very busy avocation, I 
admit, is a sufficient plea and excuse why you should not make a 
serious breach upon your time by a tedious journey to Shadwell. 

: “I am, my very dear William, 

‘Your most affectionate Uncle, 
*“JOHN CROSLAND.” 


A few weeks later the vicar wrote again to his nephew. 


‘‘Shadwell, Leeds, 
‘July rst, 1880. 
** My VERY DEAR WILLIAM, 

‘“«'The month of July has just dawned upon us. I hope 
that this month we shall be favoured with settled and genial 
weather, weather that will enable the farmers to secure their 
hay crops in excellent condition for the poor cattle. Another 
strong reason why I wish this month to be a very fine one is 
that this is the month in which I am encouraged to hope that 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing dear Willie at Shadwell. 
You will be kind enough to give me timely notice of his coming 
in order that sheets may be well aired before his arrival. What 
does he like for his breakfast—cocoa, tea, or coffee, and at what 
hour do you like him to retire in the evening for a good night’s 
rest? Whatever you may wish him to eat and drink you have 
only to suggest and, if all be well, it shall be attended to. 

“In this retired spot I cannot furnish you with any inter- 
esting news. I must therefore beg you to be satisfied with a 
very brief letter. 
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“With my very kind love to Mrs. Crosland and your dear 
children, 
MAG h an. 
‘My very dear William, 
“Your most affectionate Uncle, 


‘© JoHN CROSLAND.” 


The vicar’s suggestion that young William should come and 
stay at the vicarage during his midsummer holidays was 
approved of, and the boy made more than one visit to Shad- 
well, where amid peace and piety he did a great deal of reading. 

After leaving Mr. Watson’s school, he went in for a course 
of religious study and received private lessons from the Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton, a retired clergyman, while later he attended some 
classes at the Yorkshire College in Leeds University and 
obtained first class honours certificates in Physiology and 
Hygiene. The father kept a watchful eye on William, and saw 
that he got a good grounding in letter writing and answering 
questions relating to Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Evidences. 
There was an excellent library at the house at Greenbank, 
in Dewsbury Road, to which the Crosland family removed a 
year or two after William’s birth, and the lad had over two 
thousand volumes of different works at his disposal. The 
purely theological works did not appeal to him greatly. On 
the other hand, he devoured Robinson Crusoe with enthusiasm, 
and evinced great interest in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and in the works of John Donne, Boswell, Goldsmith, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and other poets. As we have seen, the parents 
were desirous of the lad going in for the ministry, but William 
at length rebelled. ‘They did not foresee that at his baptism 
they should have said to the fairy: ‘It is our desire that this 
babe should wax with years into an effective man of letters,” 
and that the fairy, as Crosland afterwards put it in one of his 
literary parables, would have made answer by stating: ‘‘ Where- 
fore I will give him the three things most necessary to such 
a man—namely, a nimble brain, a liberal heart, and a thick 
skin.” With these things young Crosland was certainly 
blessed, as his subsequent career proved. 

The rift in the lute occurred when one cold day in December, 
1880, William left home without his overcoat and was not 
heard of for several days. According to the story he after- 
wards told his sister Sissie, he was offered a drink by a man 
at Leeds railway station, became queer, got into a train, and 
remembered nothing more until he found himself in Man- 
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chester practically penniless. Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, in an article 
contributed to The Yorkshire Weekly Post, says that ‘“‘as his 
parents had never allowed him to go to a theatre, the first thing 
he did was to walk into the pit of the Frivolity Theatre and 
witness a pantomime.” His absence from home naturally 
caused alarm in the household, and advertisements about the 
missing boy were inserted by the distracted father in several 
newspapers, while the police were informed. The little money 
the boy had with him when he left home was soon spent, but 
he managed to get food until early on Christmas Eve he was 
found by detectives “‘reclining on some cinders near a watch- 
man’s brazier.’”’ He was assured that all would be forgiven 
if he returned home, which he did. His sister, Mrs. Fluck, 
tells me that at a somewhat late hour on Christmas Eve she heard 
a knock at the front door of the house. She answered the 
knock and on opening the door saw a boy shivering with cold 
on thestep. As the night was dark and there was no light burn- 
ing she did not at first recognise the boy, who hung his head 
and said nothing. Suddenly, however, she realised that the 
boy was her lost brother, and, putting her arms about him 
and giving way to emotion, she pulled him into the house, and 
a warm and hearty meal was at once prepared for him. There 
was a happy re-union between father and son, and the former, 
realising that he had perhaps been a trifle too strict and exacting, 
agreed that William should take to learning on his own account. 
Whereupon the lad commenced with joy to study seriously 
the works of Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Arnold, Thackeray 
and Dickens. Mr. Kilburn Scott says truly that “‘the novels 
of the last named greatly influenced him, and there is much 
in style and character of what he afterwards wrote, and of his 
attitude against injustice, that reminds one of the great Vic- 
torian novelist. . . . A vivid sense of humour enabled him 
to turn anything to fun, and yet he could become serious at 
once; he was, in fact, very like Dickens.” He was very fond 
of music and singing, but at this time, when he was about six- 
teen years old, he showed most proficiency in drawing and 
water-colour painting. The idea of his going into the ministry 
had to be given up completely, much to the regret of the father, 
and it was almost decided that he should adopt Art as a career, 
as he continued to win prizes for drawings and sketches. But 
he also began to write poetry.. In the course of the next few 
years he had verses printed in The Leeds Times, and The Leeds 
Mercury Weekly Supplement, some of which appeared over 
the noms de plume of ‘‘Touchstone” and ‘‘F, Curzon,” and 
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others over his own signature. For these he received no 
payment. One of his unpublished essays written at thi. 
period contains this passage: ‘‘Being possessed of a private 
income, which, though small, was sufficient to provide me 
with the necessaries of existence, and liking the locality, I 
began to lead that careless, do-nothing life, which experi- 
ence seemed to show was so eminently suited to my constitu- 
tion. To tell the truth, I spent most of the summer months 
of that particular year of grace in the reading of poetry in 
shady places, and in what have been called by a young lady 
acquaintance of mine, ‘lazes.’ To laze, in my interpretation 
of the word, was to lie, stretched out at my ease, in the middle 
of a sunshiny moorland, with the lonely stretches of gorse 
and heather around me, and nothing to trouble my serenity 
save the hum of the wild bee and the cries of the lapwing; 
or now and then the whirring flight of some startled par- 
tridge.” 

Whether the confession is an autobiographical one, I cannot 
say for certain, but there is no doubt that he did what he has 
described. At the age of twenty he was very tall and thin 
and was known among his friends as ‘“‘ The Shadow.”? He was 
fond of taking long walks into the country with only books of 
poetry as his companions, for he loved the open air, and de- 
lighted in worshipping the beauties of Nature. In spring and 
summer he would often go away to the open country in the 
morning and not return until evening. He delighted in being 
allowed to have liberty to be alone with silent friends. 

One of the first poems to appear in print over Crosland’s 
name was published in the Literary Miscellany page of The 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement, dated September 12, 1885. 
The poem, which was given pride of place in the page, was 
entitled ‘‘Juliet,” and was written after Crosland had seen 
Mary Anderson play the part of Juliet in Shakespeare’s play 
at the Grand Theatre, Leeds. Crosland fell head over heels 
in love with Miss Anderson, for whose great abilities as a 
Shakespearean actress he always had such unbounded admira- 
tion, and he addressed two sonnets to her. The sonnets were 


never published, but I quote the poem which appeared in the 
Mercury Supplement: 


JULIET 


It is, it is; hie hence, begone, away ! 
It is the lark. 


—Romeo and Juliet. Act III. Scene V. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON. 
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Hie hence! away! fly Romeo !—Yet—nay— 

Stay for a little space. In bidding thee be gone 

My lips speak that which my sad heart belies 
(Though love prompts both). It is my love says go, 
My love says stay; and so belies itself. 

I love thee, that—I needs must bid thee hence; 

I love thee, that I cannot let thee go. 


Leave me not yet! this hour is sweet to me; 
Although it is the bitterest of our love 

"Tis sweet to me. Nay—but my tears must fall. 

Oh, chide them not, sweet Romeo! yonder lark 
Singing as like to burst her throat with joy, 

Would she sing so if she had lost her mate? 

Does the earth laugh when hidden from the sun? 
Do not the flowers hang down their heads and weep 
When his glad face no longer smiles on them? 

Oh! gentle Romeo! thou art my mate—my sun—- 
Dearer to me than life—aye, many times. 

When that thou’rt near unutterable joy 

Wells in my dancing heart; but when thou’rt gone—- 
Ah me; when thou art gone—when thou art gone— 
Life, sunshine, gladness, all depart with thee. 

What wonder, then, that, when my sun should set 
I, like the flowers, should sorrow at his going, 

Or that my tears should fall like dews at eve. 

Oh, love! I have great cause for grief and tears, 

And yet, methinks, I had far greater cause, 

Fre yet I knew the gentle Romeo. 

In that I knew him not; and yet I sorrowed not. 
Come, Ill be gay—-thou lovest me and I love thee— 
What though a thousand leagues do intervene, 
Naught in this world can change our fixéd loves, 
Still—it were better—to be near to thee; 

Nay, and I must weep. Oh! Romeo, farewell! 

For I must weep and thou must go. Farewell! 
Farewell! Farewell!—the saints be with thee, Romeo. 
Oh, woe is me! Oh, woe is me! Farewell! 


T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


The appearance of his verses in the local press gave him 
satisfaction and encouragement, and among the first people to 
congratulate him on his poetical efforts were his old school 
mistresses, who doted on him. Young Crosland continued to 
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write poetry, and published as a four-page pamphlet A 
Paraphrase of Atkinson Grimshaw’s picture, ‘‘ Dulce Domum,” 
which picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1885 
and was afterwards transferred to the Municipal Art Gallery, 
Leeds. The boy had a great admiration for Grimshaw’s 
beautiful pictures, and a happy friendship sprang up between 
the budding poet and the artist. 

Crosland resolved to take to journalism, and his first job 
was on a weekly started by a leather goods merchant in Wood- 
house Lane. This enterprising merchant, who was a Scotsman, 
considered that Leeds required ‘‘an enlightened organ of literary 
and political opinion,” and appointed Crosland as assistant 
editor ‘‘without salary to start with.” ‘The paper, which was 
largely written by Crosland, only existed for a few weeks, but 
soon after it died he secured an appointment as editor of The 
Hunslet and Holbeck News, which appointment he held for about 
three years. For the greater part of the time Crosland got no 
salary, and then a pound a week. He applied himself to his 
task with zeal, and was responsible for writing the editorial 
notes, a causerie headed ‘‘The Leeds Lantern,” occasional 
verses, musical and dramatic criticism, and special articles. 

He commenced a series of articles dealing with “‘The Poets 
of Yorkshire,” and in the introduction to the series he wrote: 


“The Yorkshireman is generally looked upon as a pretty 
shrewd, go-ahead sort of fellow, rough and blunt, but possessed 
of considerable kindness of heart, and endowed with much of 
that honest quality which the Americans call ‘real grit.’ He is 
fond of the coin of the realm and can drive a bargain like a Jew; 
whence, we suppose, it comes to be said that a Yorkshireman 
will bite anybody. He is likewise jovial, has a weakness for 
ale and good fellowship, and without doubt will drink with 
anybody. But as to that latter part of the adage about his being 
no good till he’s hung, all we as a Yorkshireman can remark is 
that it’s a gross libel. Some philosopher has stated that it is 
the duty of nations to produce great men. ‘There is no denying 
the fact that in this respect Britain does her duty. She has 
produced great men and continues to produce great men. And 
to Yorkshire belongs the credit of having contributed no small 


proportion of those leaders among men who have helped to 
build up the British Empire.” 


In another series of articles, about poets and poetry, the 
pound-a-week youthful editor tells his readers that—‘‘ Poetry 
is the language of the heart;—the expression of the deeper 
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and more or less hidden feelings and sympathies of our nature. 
It is not in beauty of diction, or wealth of rhymes (though these 
are auxiliaries of great moment) that the power of the poet 
lies, but in the capability he possesses of striking home, and of 
singing with such subtle and entrancing force that his auditors 
must needs rise and sing with him. The adage that poets 
are born and not made, though much quoted, is nevertheless 
most true; otherwise it were hopelessly impossible to account 
for the birth and growth of the ‘faculty divine’ in men such as 
Burns and Ebenezer Elliot who, whilst being singers of no 
ordinary power, have been literally destitute of the advantages 
of birth and education. Indeed, through all time the Muse 
seems to have been an utter despiser of caste or other class 
distinction, and her favours have been given indiscriminately 
to rich and poor, learned and illiterate, alike. She has called 
upon, and commanded, her loved one, and whatever his social 
or other position may have been, he has answered and obeyed.” 


‘The newspaper poet is one of the stock puppets of humorists. 
We are constantly reading of his ridiculous melancholy, his 
long hair, sickliness, and predilection for milk and water. By 
the majority of people he is supposed to be a sort of lachrymose 
moon-calf, and to spend his time in cursing the fates, borrowing 
money, and manufacturing odes and effusions devoid alike of 
rhyme and reason. Well, there are poetasters and poetasters. 
No doubt some do engage in the imbecile and pacific functions 
we have mentioned, but the majority of them are as sane and 
close-cropped a class of men as one could wish to meet.” 


And he commences a lengthy discourse on ‘‘ Famous Books” 
with these caustic observations : 


‘“There is nothing more plentiful nowadays than printed 
matter. Reputation has come to be sought otherwhere than 
at the cannon’s mouth, and authors and dabblers in ink are 
pretty nearly as numerous as blackberries. Indeed, if every 
third person one meets has not already succeeded in setting 
the Thames on fire, he or she seems to be busily engaged in 
devising the early ignition of that or some other convenient 
water with the aid of Mr. Gillot’s pens and a Remington type- 
writer. Within comparatively recent years, too, the literary 
character has found a place amongst the recognised puppets 
that constitute the stock-in-trade of the modern story-teller. 
We are frequently treated to the history of long-haired gracile 
genius, with his goings up to London and his poverty; his god- 
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like endurance of the pangs of rejection, the editor’s delay, 
the publisher’s philistian indifference, the critic’s contumely, 
the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes, and, in 
fine, of all the thousand ills to which scribbling flesh is heir. 
Then again we witness his triumph and faring forth thence- 
forward in hansom cabs with his pockets stuffed full of Bank 
of England flimsy, and we are made the admiring beholder of 
his ultimate retirement with a flourish of trumpets and a 
Duke’s daughter to enjoy his laurels and his royalties. ‘That 
the present fecundity of the English press is a thing to be 
regarded with satisfaction nobody will deny, but it is, after all, 
a relief to know that just as out of fifty thousand seeds Nature 
often brings but one to bear, so out of fifty thousand books 
but few are destined to take root and bloom, so to speak, in the 
garden of our literature.” 


Crosland thus early in life showed that he had the gift of 
writing good, plain, blunt English and of getting straight to 
the heart of his subject. Later he wrote in one of his books: 


“Of all men in the world commend me to the plain, blunt 
critic. He is the salt of the earth, the saviour of his kind. He 
is not loved; for a froward child has little appreciation for the 
birch. But the plain, blunt critic, does not greatly desire to be 
loved ; it is sufficient for him that he may say his say.” 


That was part of Crosland’s creed, and he certainly never 
departed from it all his life. ‘There were some people 
who did not relish what the plain, blunt editor of The Hunslet 
and Holbeck News said about them, and among Crosland’s 
letters and papers I came upon a relic of a feud in the shape of 
a postcard, which contained this message: 


““ Leeps, April 25th. 
*“*Sir,—You made an attack on me last week, and Mr. B. 
[Walter Battle?] promised to publish my reply. Your refusal 
to do so is COWARDLY because you COULD NOT ANSWER THE 


FACTS. You might have omitted the leading out. Poor 
excuse.—A. H.” 


7 Crosland, it seems, had leaded out the type containing the 
attack” in order to give it more prominence. 


An editorial note in The Hunslet and Holbeck News of February 
4, 1888, concerned the gift of Mr. Samson Fox of £30,000 to 
the Royal College of Music. It read: 
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“The day after the announcement was made public, a striker 
in the employ of Samson Fox & Co., brought an action against 
the Company for the loss of an eye.” 


And went on to say: 


“That the Company should have been compelled to fulfil their 
duty in the matter in the County Courts demonstrates most con- 
clusively that they have little or no sympathy with the working 
classes, and although Mr. Samson Fox may be blessed with 
this world’s goods and have £30,000 to spare for the benefit of a 
Royal College of Music, he has yet to learn the truth inculcated 
by St. Paul in Holy writ, that ‘ charity begins at home.’ ” 


Writing of Crosland’s work as editor of this weekly, Mr. 
Kilburn Scott says: ‘‘ Both the Leeds theatres had good advertise- 
ments in The Hunslet and Holbeck News, for which they paid 
promptly, and as a quid pro quo editorial space was devoted to 
the ‘ drammer,’ as the senior partner called it. Unfortunately 
it happened that one Christmas, Crosland was ill, and his 
reporter, a man who usually covered tea meetings and such 
like, was sent to describe the pantomime. He was a very strict 
and straight-laced person, and not being accustomed to theatres, 
some parts of the pantomime shocked him, and therefore he 
warned Hunslet and Holbeck poople not to send their wives 
and children to seeit. As a result, there were threats of a writ 
for libel, and Crosland had to rise from a sick bed to interview 
Anderson, the manager for Wilson Barrett, whom he eventually 
managed to mollify with promises of extra good theatrical 
notices in future. 

“The next incident was the appearance of a beery bailiff, who, 
not content with his job, had the impudence to write a leader 
which the proprietor of the paper (unknown to the editor) 
accepted, in order to get on good terms with the officer of the 
law. This was too much for Crosland, and he went to the firm 
of auctioneers who had the distress warrant in hand and 
explained how inconvenient it was to have a bailiff at his elbow, 
and couldn’t they do something about it. They suggested 
that he, the editor, should accept the position without salary, 
and this being done, Crosland had the unique experience of 
ordering his proprietors out of the premises that evening when, 
having completed his work as editor, he proceeded to lock up 
the premises as bailiff. It should be mentioned that although 
Crosland was then only about twenty-three years of age he was 
exceptionally tall, and he grewa beard that made him look older.” 
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During his editorship of The Hunslet and Holbeck News, 
Crosland continued to contribute occasional poems to The 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement, and he himself was rather 
proud of one entitled “Iris and the Water-Lilies,” suggested 
by Mr. Atkinson Grimshaw’s picture, “ Iris,” which appeared 
in the Literary Supplement of October 27, 1888, and of which 
the following are the first few lines: 


All hidden like a jewel ’mid great hills 
_ There lies a clear-eyed lake, girt round with shade 
Of willow and green hazel, and behind, 
Forests of oak and fir stretch out and climb 
Unto the topmost sunshine of the heights. 


Here at the narrower end, a narrow arm 
Runs deep into the shadows of the wood, 
Losing itself in reedy lonesomeness ; 

Dark wilding weeds, lovers of glamour, creep 
Along its shallow edges, and, in mid-stream 
Like faery shallops waiting for moonrise, 

A fleet of pallid water-lilies sleeps. 


Of the scores of poems which he wrote during his boyhood 
and early youth, “‘ Iris and the Water-Lilies ’’ was the only one 
which he deemed sufficiently good to appear in the Collected 
Edition of his poems, first published in 1917. It was also 
published in The English Illustrated Magazine. 

Crosland’s writings at this period show that his comments 
and criticisms were streaked with a certain degree of humour 
and sarcasm, but his poems were invariably tinged with melan- 
choly, especially those that were inspired by a lady with whom 
he fell in love and to whom he wanted to become engaged. 


Thou art an angel bright, 

Of radiant women, sweetest and the best. 
Oh! that my troubled soul could rest 
Within the peerless light 

Of thy pure eyes. 

To thee when cares oppress 

And fears the dark days dress 

My spirit flies. 

Yet thou art far from me, 

Our paths lie different ways, 

And sorrow fills my days 

For I am far from thee. 
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Oh! that our roads could meet, 
That we might hand in hand, 

Walk through the love-lit land 

With never-tiring feet. 


I know this may not be, 

Our paths lie different ways; 

A gladness lights thy days 
Which I shall never see. 

With flowers thy path is spread, 
Peace in thy heart hath grown, 
A peace to me unknown 

Till resting with the dead. 


Although the job brought him a mere pittance, the experi- 
ence which Crosland gained during his connection with The 
Hunslet and Holbeck News, or The Lamplighter’s Gazette, as he 
fondly termed it, stood him in good stead. According to Mr. 
Kilburn Scott, Crosland “always said that what he knew of 
the essentials of journalism were learnt in Leeds,” and of the 
journalists of his time he afterwards wrote: 


“They were quite as capable as any I have since encountered, 
besides being on the whole a good deal more honest. At that 
time The Leeds Mercury was the property of the Baines family, 
and edited by Wemyss Reid, afterwards editor of The Speaker. 
It was a sheet that stood for everything which was solidest and 
most reputable in journalism. 

“The Yorkshire Post was building itself under the brilliant 
direction of the late Mr. Pebody; the Macaskies had The Leeds 
Evening News as smart an evening ha’porth as was ever pro- 
duced, and The Leeds Express ran neck and neck with that journal 
under the control of Mr. Spark. 

“The names of these men are now perhaps forgotten, but they 
were straight men, good publicists to a man, and the files of their 
respective journals are there to witness to their ability and 
forthright intention. They fought clean; they stuck to their 
principles through thick and thin, and they had the sense of 
decency and public duty which I have not seen exceeded.” 


High praise but certainly well merited. 


After leaving The Hunslet and Holbeck News, Crosland appears 
to have taken to the teaching profession for a short time. At 
any rate, the Log Book of the Council School in Beeston Road, 
Leeds, shows that T. W. H. Crosland was an assistant teacher 
there in 1888, and that he resigned at the end of May, 1889. 
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Mr. Thomas London, the headmaster, who was nearly ninety 
years of age when he died in 1926, at 52 Warwick Road, Carlisle, 
where his widow lives, was a man of character and literary 
tastes. He had a high opinion of young Crosland’s teaching 
abilities, and helped him in his literary career by giving him 
access to his library. In some reminiscences of Crosland a 
former pupil of a Leeds school says: ‘‘ Our headmaster, Mr. 
Edward Fairbrother, of Rowland Road School, took a voyage to 
the Cape for health reasons, and for a brief but lively spell T. 
W. H. C. was acting-headmaster. His methods were so unlike 
anything we had encountered that we must have made rather a 
disgraceful show. Crosland himself, who might have been 
Scott’s model for Dominie Sampson, lifted up his voice with 
strength. He lifted up the cane likewise, and we came near to 
having a schoolboys’ strike when he compelled one of us to go 
on his knees and apologise before the whole assembly.” 

There are people in the Beeston Hill district who speak 
highly of Crosland’s instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
and who also say that his teaching of English was excellent, but 
he himself detested the profession, chiefly on account of the 
fact that he had a violent antipathy for H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools, whose snobbishness and priggery he could not abide. 
In this connection he used to tell a story about a School In- 
spector who said that “‘ not a single boy in your class could 
point out HILL on the map of England.” When Crosland 
very properly told him that in Yorkshire the word Hull is pro- 
nounced with a full ‘‘u” he said superciliously, “so much the 
worse for Yorkshire,” and marked the report accordingly. This 
sort of thing thoroughly disgusted Crosland, and he decided to 
quit the teaching professionand go back to journalism. 

About this period Crosland’s father is reported to have said 
to a friend: ‘I don’t know what to think of my son. He is 
a school teacher, but out of work, and it looks as if he will 
never get another post. ‘Try as he will, it seems as if he cannot 
get in. He is always as you have just seen him—rather sullen 
and in a deep study. He writes poetry, and some of his 
verses have been published in The Leeds Mercury Supplement. 
But that does not pay him, and I am afraid if he does not get 
some employment he will be desperate.” 

The son certainly was desperate, and in the early summer of 
1890, when he was about twenty-five years of age, he borrowed 
£2 from Mr. Walter Carrick, a teacher at Isle Lane School, 
Holbeck, and went off to London to try his luck in Fleet Street, 
where he was to make himself famous and notorious. 


CHAPTER III 


London — Brighton—‘‘ The Agents’ Guide” — Landladies— 
“* Piking”——2s. 6d. a Thousand Words—Marriage—‘ The 
Pink Book”—‘‘ Audrey” and Other Poems—-Unicorn Press— 
“‘[iterary Parables” —‘‘Other People’s Wings”—-‘‘ Outlook 
Odes” and Other Volumes. 


CRosLAND did not find it easy to secure work on his arrival 
in London. He was friendless and practically penniless and, 
as he could not afford to pay for shelter, slept by night in Green 
Park. He was at the end of his resources when he received and 
accepted an offer to act as editor of an Agents’ Guide, published 
at Brighton, at a salary of thirty shillings a week. In due 
course the Guide died and thereafter its proprietors—Messrs. 
Pike & Pike—engaged Crosland to write descriptive articles 
about people’s businesses. For this work—which Crosland 
called “‘ Piking ””—he was paid at the rate of 2s. 6d. per thousand 
words, and in order to make a living he wrote, on the average, 
about 17,000 words per week. He was engaged on this hack 
work for about five years, and in that time wrote three and a 
half million words for less than £450. He made Brighton his 
headquarters, but his work involved a good deal of travelling 
and he visited London and most of the leading English provincial 
towns, the firm allowing a sum for bare expenses. The ill-paid 
job must have been drudgery to the poet, and his health suffered 
under the strain. His parents heard little about him at this 
time, as he had taken an independent course, but when he caught 
a severe chill while travelling, and became seriously ill in his 
lodgings at Newcastle, his sister, Sissie, was informed of the fact, 
and she went to Newcastle and stayed with him until he got 
better, and was able to return to Brighton. In the course of his 
travels Crosland gained a considerable experience of landladies, 
at least one of whom took advantage of his carelessness with 
such money as he possessed, and one of the first articles he 
wrote within a year of his going to Brighton was about ‘‘ Land- 
ladies.” The following is an extract from the article: 
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‘‘By the term landladies, we mean those estimable females, 
mostly widows, who are known to young men in lodgings as 
being possessed of sharp tempers, sharper tongues, and all- 
devouring cats, and who live chiefly below stairs. With the 
world generally landladies bear a decidedly bad reputation. 
Mr. Froude in his Life of Carlyle states that it would be almost 
impossible to find a reverential landlady anywhere in the 
British Dominions. ‘This we believe to be true, but we are 
afraid that want of reverence for their tenants is not their only 
fault. Thackeray, who probably had a good deal of experience, 
supplies us with a very sad account of a certain landlady who had 
the honour of housing him for fifteen long years, and whom he 
has dignified by the title of the hawk-beaked, keen-eyed, sleep- 
less, indefatigable Mrs. Cammysole. He tells us how during 
his tenancy he has caught her on several and various occasions, 
reading his letters, stealing his cream and sugar, examin- 
ing his pockets, counting the money in his purse, drinking the 
brandy from his private bottle, amputating portions of his 
meat when raw, and abstracting more when cooked. How 
she clacked and scolded and gossiped, pilfering constantly, and 
minding everything but her own business, and withal was 
‘a widow and a clergyman’s daughter, too.’ 

**Alas! for landladyhood, we are sorry to have to believe 
that there are a great many Mrs. Cammysoles in existence. 
There is a play, wherein, if we remember rightly, one, Mr. 
Walker Wollop, being doubtful as to the honesty of his land- 
lady, resorts to some very ingenious plans, whereby to satisfy 
himself, among which we may mention the placing of a fine 
lively blue-bottle fly in the tea cannister, and the careful num- 
bering, by means of a lead pencil, of the lumps of sugar in the 
basin. ‘The efficacy of this strategy is obvious. When our 
friend, after his day’s absence at business, returned to find the 
blue-bottle flown and the lumps of sugar numbered, 3, 4, 8, 9, 11 
16, and others missing, all he had to do was to summon the 
delinquent and demand the immediate return of Nos. 3, 4, 8 
g, etc., together with the tea and the blue-bottle fly. It is ote 
duty here to observe, for the benefit of those whom it may con- 
cern, that Mr. Wollop was well up with his rent, or the lady 
would have had the advantage of him. 

“No doubt the rent question is the cause of much unpleasant- 
ness between landlady and tenant. So long as a man pays 
his rent regularly, he will find his landlady inclined at least to 
be civil, and if he discovers that he is being imposed upon 
he can try elsewhere. But let him get behind-hand with his 
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payment, and he might as well be sent to Siberia at once. 
There is a Persian proverb, which says—‘Greatly is he to be 
pitied who falls into the power of his enemy, if that enemy 
be a male person, but much more is he deserving of sympathy 
if that enemy be a woman.’”’ 


Crosland loved writing, but those hard years at Brighton 
must have been associated to some extent with what Gissing 
terms ‘“‘the cursed travail of the pen.” In The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft Gissing says: ‘‘With a lifetime of 
dread experience behind me, I say that he who encourages any 
young man or woman to look for his living to ‘literature’ 
commits no less than a crime. If my voice had any authority, 
I would cry this truth aloud wherever men could hear. Hate- 
ful as is the struggle for life in every form, this rough-and- 
tumble of the literary arena seems to me sordid and degrading 
beyond all others. Oh, your prices per thousand words! Oh, 
your paragraphings and your interviewings! And oh, the black 
despair that awaits those down-trodden in the fray.”’ 

Crosland at this period experienced now and then a sense 
of that ‘‘ black despair” pictured by Gissing, but he was fortified 
by courage and hope, and when his daily hack work was com- 
pleted he wrote poems and part of an unpublished novel called 
The Shrewing of the Tame, which had Shakespeare as the hero. 
Some of his poems appeared in various papers, but he received 
no payment for any of them until 1899 when the late Mr. C.N. 
Williamson paid him half-a-guinea for some verses contributed 
to Black and White. Later, when he was starving, the late Mr. C. 
Lewis Hind paid him two guineas for a short poem, which 
appeared in The Pall Mall Budget, of which Mr. Hind was then 
editor, but Crosland found that it was the rule in most news- 
paper offices not to pay for poetry. His experiences led him 
to express his views of the literary life in this sonnet, one of his 
first efforts in a form of which he was to become a master: 
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Oh, come thou down; the pinnacles are cold 
With snows, and cold the stars, and chill the airs 
That compass thee about; the dayspring bares 
For thee inclemencies, and the ineffable, old 
Untarnished splendour of the sun’s brave gold 
Is as an eye of torrid brass that stares 

Callously on thy hurt; and night outwears 

Thy spirit in sick trances manifold! 
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Come down and be with us the snug and sane 
For whom are fatness, softness and delight, 
Boldness of heart and strength of thew and fist, 
Come down and live, forgetful of thy pain, 
Come down and taste the world in Fate’s despite, 
Come down, come down, and be a journalist. 


Crosland was certainly one of those who possessed “boldness 
of heart and strength of thew and fist,” but his upbringing and 
his own trials made him very sympathetic towards any friend 
who was down in his luck. Among the hundreds of letters 
to Crosland placed at my disposal is one, dated 6th August, 
1892, from a London lady, who says: ‘‘I cannot help sending 
a line to thank you from my heart for your genuine friendship 
and kindness to my husband in all his troubles. Among one’s 
acquaintances, how very few prove themselves to be friends 
when trouble comes along, and this knowledge is a bitter but 
most useful lesson not to be forgotten. I am so glad to hear 
your books spoken of almost daily, and may this success always 
attend your efforts.” ‘That is a typical example of certain 
letters sent to the so-called ‘‘apostle of hatred.”’ I am, how- 
ever, at a loss to understand the reference to “‘your books,” 
as Crosland’s first book—at least the first to bear his name as 
author—was not published until two years after the above 
letter was written. It is possible that the reference applies to 
Crosland’s descriptive work for Messrs. Pike & Pike’s publi- 
cations. 

Crosland by now had made a few friends in London, and 
one evening in 1892, while in the city on business, he was invited 
to a house party in Camberwell. According to the story he 
afterwards told his friend, Mr. H. E. W. Mawhood, of Leeds, 
Crosland vowed that he would marry the first girl he met at 
this party if she appealed to him. ‘The vow was kept, and 
through keeping it he won a bet into the bargain. It happened 
that the first girl to whom he was introduced at the function 
was Miss Annie Moore, whose father was a solicitor of Dublin 
and afterwards of Oxford. She was then little more than 
seventeen, nearly ten years younger than Crosland—a slim 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, sweet, docile, delicate, shy and attractive- 
looking creature. The bearded brunette fell in love with her, 
and in 1894 they were married at St. Giles’ Church, Camberwell, 
making their home first at 10 Winchester Street, Preston, 
Brighton. Crosland was devoted to his wife, who, through 
good and bad times, always strove to make the best of things, 
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and her poet husband gives us a faithful and engaging little 
picture of her and his critics in a dainty poem, entitled ‘‘ Audrey,” 
which he contributed some years later to a London paper, and 
afterwards incorporated in The Finer Spirit and Other Poems, 
published in 1900: 


Audrey knoweth naught of books, 
Naught to captivate the wise: 

But the soul of goodness looks 
Through the quiet of her eyes. 


She can bake and she can knit, 
Cunningly she wields the broom, 
All her pleasure is to sit 
In a neatly order’d room... . 


Touchstone, shaping a career, 
Shines at each exclusive house: 
**Such a clever man, my dear, 
Tied to—just ‘a country mouse!’ 


‘*Married ere he dreamed of us, 
Ere he knew what gifts he had— 
Strange that Fate should yoke him thus, 
And very, very, very sad!” 


Touchstone (let them mark it well)— 
When the social round is trod, 

Bored by dame and demoiselle— 
Goes home softly, praising God. 


Crosland often in after years must have been “‘ bored by dame 
and demoiselle” and gone “‘home softly, praising God.” The 
young couple lived very happily on a small income at Brighton, 
and at the time of their marriage Crosland, who was now more 
determined than ever to make a literary career for himself, 
published at his own expense through Guy & Co., 8 Grantham 
Road, Brighton, about a hundred and fifty copies of a small 
volume of thirty-one poems, entitled The Pink Book: Being 
Verses Good, Bad and Indifferent. 'That is a just description of 
- them, and when the proud poet presented a copy of the little 
~ volume to his wife she was somewhat scornful, and remarked: 
*‘T didn’t mean a little thing like that; I meant a real book.” 
The ‘‘real’’ book, as we shall see, and many others, came along 
later. Meanwhile, a few copies of The Pink Book were sent out 
for review, and it had an encouraging reception. ‘The poems 
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covered a great variety of themes, and it was evident that the _ 
author had been under the influence of Shakespeare, ‘Tennyson, 
Keats and Swinburne. Two of the pieces, in sonnet form, 
were tributes to Keats and Walt Whitman, but were not 
striking. ‘‘Aphrilis,” however, had a fine musical opening: 


Hark, how the lark flings shrill 
His song on the shining air! 

Is it, O heart, a song he doth trill, 
A song, or a worshipful prayer? 


’ 


There was beauty in “‘ Peace” and ‘‘ Love’s Awakening ”’; 
descriptive power in “‘ To Cynthia’; grim humour in “ The 
Old Sexton’; the truly English spirit of Yuletide in “ King 
Christmas ”?; evidence of a sure command over the writing of 
blank verse in ‘‘ The Last Song ”’; and a parody of Tennyson’s 
“‘ Crossing the Bar” revealed the truly remarkable gift Crosland 
had for parody. Of the thirty-one poems in The Pink Book, 
which was originally published at two shillings, and a copy of 
which is now worth rather more than £6 in what is called “ the 
market,” only one, as I have previously observed, found its way 
into Crosland’s Collected Poems. For the purpose of showing 
Crosland’s progress as a poet, I quote his parody of 'Tennyson’s 
lovely poem: 


I may not live as he lived, grand and pure, 

Nor die as he died in the grey moonlight, 
Laurel’d and loved and absolutely sure 

Of calms more calm than compassed him that night. 


But, at the end of travail, I shall chance 
To where those wan ships be, 

And go aboard without much circumstance, 
And so put forth to sea. 


The bar will moan, the bitter foam-flake fly 
Blindly along the dark, 

And no one pace the shore to say good-bye 
When I embark. 


And, for the Pilot—may His arm be strong 
To bear my frail craft far 

Beyond the shoal of being, and the long 
Sad moaning of the bar. 


It was while Mr. and Mrs. Crosland were living at Brighton 
that the first of their three sons, William Philip, was born, on 
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March 30, 1895. In the following year Crosland and his wife 
and child removed from Brighton to London, where he secured 
a small room for a few shillings per week, and where they had 
a hard fight with starvation. Subsequently they settled at 
4 St. Julian’s Road, which was to be their home for some seven 
years. It was at this house that the other two children of the 
family—John Jordan and Laurence Oldmeadow—were born, 
and these years were, on the whole, probably the happiest of 
Crosland’s stormy, chequered and sad career. He found it 
desperately hard to secure a footing in Fleet Street; how hard 
may be reckoned from the terms of this letter, dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1896, which he sent to his father: 


“ My Dear FatuHer, 

““T am sorry not to have been able to reply to your 
letter before, especially in view of the season. The fact is that 
I didn’t get any money till late last night, and hadn’t even the 
harmless, necessary penny for a stamp. You will guess, there- 
fore, that your ten shillings came in very handy. Both Annie 
and IJ are very much obliged to you. 

“We are not exactly flourishing here either in health or 
pocket, but I hope to finish a book by the end of next month, 
and this may put a new light on things. It is about time some- 
thing happened, for I am pretty well wearied out. I enclose 
you some samples of the fables I intend to publish. Perhaps 
you will be kind enough to let me have your opinion of them. 
Please do not show them, or tell them, to anybody except 
Annie and Clara, because, as they have not been printed, a 
question might afterwards arise as to their originality. They 
have cost me too much to make me want to lose them. You 
will note that I have not adopted the ‘ moral’ and ‘ application ’ 
method, but have endeavoured to put the story and the truth it 
embodies in as few words as possible. I continue to write for 
Pike’s and for two or three other people in the same line, and 
ghastly work it is. However, it is that or starvation, and ‘ of 
two evils choose the decentest.’ 

‘Philip grows and begins to talk more or less fluently. He 
is a smart boy for his age, but Brighton suited him better than 
London, and he has never been really well here. The same 
applies to my wife, who has just got over a serious and dangerous 
illness. I trust she will soon be herself again. 

“If I get anything like a sum of money for my book I shall 
give up Pike’s and all and sundry of a like nature and go in 
bald-headed for legitimate and, let us hope, remunerative 
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authorship. As it is, I have been turning out 500,000 words or 
more per annum for the last four years, and my literary position 
to-day is worse than it was when I started labour of this kind, 
which, so far from being a blessing, is a curse toa man. Still, 
I am only thirty-one or thirty-two—I forget which—so that 
there is a chance even yet. 

“Annie and Philip join me in best love to yourself and girls, 
and we hope you had a merry Christmas and will have a peaceful 
and comfortable New Year. 

‘*Your affectionate son, 


 WiTLikos 


The fables referred to in this letter were eventually pub- 
lished in The Academy, to which he began to contribute, and 
the encouragement he received from the editor of that literary 
paper resulted in Crosland giving up “‘ Piking ” and going in 
seriously for a literary career. Within the next two years he 
contributed fables and other matter to The Dome and The Outlook, 
in addition to The Academy. ‘The first issue of The Outlook made 
its appearance in February, 1898, and, by the way, contained 
a scathing article from W. E. Henley on the Burns Cult, which 
did not please the Scotch, but delighted the heart of Crosland, 
who remarked: ‘‘ Very good, Henley, but I can do something 
better.” 

In the autumn of 1898 the Unicorn Press, which had been 
establisheu in 1895 by Mr. Ernest James Oldmeadow, the 
present editor of The Tablet, and with which Crosland after- 
wards became associated, issued Crosland’s Literary Parables 
—one of many beautifully produced volumes of prose and 
verse by various distinguished writers, including Douglas 
Ainslie, Laurence Binyon and 'T. Sturge Moore, that bore 
the Unicorn imprint. The parables numbered fifty-five, and 
most of them were reprinted from The Academy. ‘This brilliant 
and dainty little volume earned much praise from the critics, 
and proved one of the most engaging books issued by the 
Unicorn Press. ‘The parables are shrewd side-lights on life and 
letters, and are not only highly entertaining but full of wisdom. 
It was an original book, and revealed Crosland’s exceptional 
gift of humour and satire. The verdict of The Academy was 
that “this is really excellent work in a medium of which very 
few writers have the secret. The irony is well founded, and 
is not too hard (as Mr. Crosland now and then is disposed 
to be), and the technique has distinction. Mr. Crosland 
can turn a phrase with the best; moreover, his phrases are the 
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phrases of a humorist, sardonic, clear-headed, and very clear- 
sighted.” While the Birmingham Daily Post remarked with 
truth: ‘Tiny as the book is, the author manages to compress 
into it more of the salt of wit than one meets with in many 
even of the professedly humorous books of the day. Hardly a 
parable here set out—and each occupies a few lines only— 
but flashes the rapier of a subtle phrase, a sarcastic humour 
or a penetrating irony.” 

The best we can do is to give the following examples from 
the book itself: 


HEREDITY 


Her lips were like a thread of scarlet. And he saw her and 
had a mind to marry her, and said so. 

* Alas, I do not know you, sir!” pouted she. 

“Really? Well, my name is Romeo, and I have a com- 
fortable publishing business, and si 

But she screamed and fled, for she was the daughter of a 
maker of ballads. 


INCORRIGIBLE 


They set two men in the stocks—one a tinker, who had 
rioted on small ales; the other, a ballad-maker, who, by vile 
diction, had offended the public taste. 

And about noon the tinker broke silence, and observed: 
‘*Master Ballad-maker, these melancholy hours will not be 
wasted; for I have now devised means whereby, on our release- 
ment, good store of liquor may be procured.” 

‘And, for my part,” responded the ballad-maker, ‘“‘I rejoice 
to say that I have hit upon a most seductive collocation of 
rhymes!” 

BRETHREN 


A tinker read a sweet poem about the brotherhood of man. 

And later he spied the author of that poem in the market- 
place, and ran up to him, and grabbed him by the hand, and 
said, ‘‘ My brother—my dear brother, let us go and pick a bit 
o’ dinner together!” 

And the poet answered that he was not in the habit of picking 
_ bits of dinner with persons whom he did not have the honour 
to know. 


SILENCED 


‘*T must sing the new song,” said a poet. 
‘Then get thee down into the cities, and hearken.” 
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And the poet went into the cities. 
And on a night he returned. ‘“‘I have heard it,” he said.... 
‘And I shall sing no more.” 


What Crosland did not know about the eccentricities, petti- 
ness, affectations and weaknesses of authors was not worth 
knowing, and his Literary Parables have the merit of applica- 
tion. ‘This book was a distinct literary success, and did much 
to build up Crosland’s increasing reputation as a talented 
craftsman. In the following year the Unicorn Press issued 
three further little volumes by Crosland—Other People’s Wings, 
Fifty Fables, and The Absent-Minded Mule. ‘The fables are pure 
Crosland, whose cynical satire gets home again and again. 

Fifty Fables was dedicated “‘'To Albert Kinross,” the novelist. 
Some years later, these fables and literary parables, along 
with many others contributed to various papers, were collected 
and published in a volume entitled Little Stories. 

Other People’s Wings and The Absent-Minded Mule are, 
as the titles indicate, chiefly parodies of the work of other 
poets, and very clever parodies they are, displaying, as they 
do, a gift of caricature and caustic and penetrating criticism. 
The poets parodied in Other People’s Wings include Rudyard 
Kipling, Robert Burns, Stephen Phillips, W. E. Henley, William 
Collins, and Laurence Binyon. The fine poem entitled ‘‘ Kips” 
caused Mr. Kipling to smile, and he wrote to say that he had 
read the volume “‘ with very great interest and much amusement.” 

Henley, with whom, as we shall see, Crosland had much 
in common, but who was a smaller man and a lesser poet than 
Crosland, tells us in what is his best known, and probably 
his most famous, poem that he is master of his fate and captain 
of his soul. Crosland’s parody of ‘“‘Invictus” is entitled 
“The Good Conceit,” and one could wish for nothing cleverer. 
In it he makes an assertion of his own invincibility, not in a 
seriously bragging style, but with a high sense of humour and a 
smile for adversity. 


Out of the cloud that covers me 

And blots the stars and seldom lifts, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my indubitable gifts. 


Under the whip—upon the setts, 
Men drive me many a galling mile, 
My stock of Editors’ regrets 
Would fill a barrow, but—I smile. 
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Fast by this trade of wind and wit 

I mean to hold till life be done, 
And every year I stay in it 

Finds, and shall find me, tugging on. 


It matters not how stiff and sheer 
The climb—how difficult the sum, 
I am the man they’ve got to hear! 
I am the man that’s bound to come! 


Burns’s ‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that” is known the world 
over, and is sung with great gusto at the countless annual dinners 
that are held once yearly in celebration of the birth of Scotland’s 
greatest bard, but if some baritone vocalist wants to tickle the 
Burnsites he might do worse than sing Crosland’s version for 
a change, to the air of ‘‘ Dalmeny.” 

In addition to parodies, the volumes in question contain 
some strong and spirited original verses, including a tribute 
“To John Bunyan,” whose works exercised a great influence 
upon Crosland in his attitude to literature. Crosland was never 
ashamed as a literary critic to castigate books that revealed 
pornographic tendencies. Consequently, it is not surprising to 
find him praising Bunyan for having written: 


A sweet and decent book 

That hath an honest savour, like good bread, John, 
And keeps the general palate, though their fictions 
Do come, and go, John. 


Other booklets by Crosland which were published by the 
Unicorn Press included: The Finer Spirit, and other Poems 
(1900); An Englishman’s Love Letters (1901); The Visits of 
Henry VIII (1901); Outlook Odes (1902); and Red Rose (1903). 
A volume of Pleasant Odes was also published by Arrowsmith 
in 1901. Crosland dedicated The Finer Spirit and Other 
Poems to his father, who continued to take a great interest in his 
son’s career, scanned the papers for his contributions, and 
encouraged him by heartening letters. ‘The poem entitled ‘‘ ‘The 
Finer Spirit’ made it clear that Crosland had now fully earned 
the distinguished title of poet. Crosland sometimes made a 
point of lapsing into doggerel rhyme, but “ ‘The Finer Spirit ”’ is 
a serious and carefully wrought poem of sustained merit through- 
out its thirty-six verses, full of earnest thought, and revealing 
a sure command over choice word and phrase. Nobly con- 
ceived, the poem is also notable for its admirable and faultless 
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rhythm. The manner of “The Finer Spirit? may be judged 
from the following lines: 


I saw the painted worlds go by, 
And wonder’d what great good could lie 
Beneath that dreadful pageantry. 


What lamp of excellent brimming light 
Hath kept the immemorial night, 
And watches on, in Time’s despite? 


What soul of saving sweetness lends 
The affable touch to things, and blends 
That which begins and that which ends? 


She called to me across the flood 
Of finish’d years, ‘‘ Believe, thy blood 
Which runs a living faith in good!” 


She called to me out of the still 
And molten noon, “ Believe thy will 
Which, having force, would banish ill!” 


She called to me out of the day 
Next to be born, ‘‘ Believe the clay 
Which sends up goodness from decay!” 


People who make a point of sneering at virtue will doubtless 
not appreciate such a poem as “The Finer Spirit,’ but no 
competent critic can deny its distinct merit. 

“Red Rose ”’ is an entirely different kind of poem. When issued 
as a tiny booklet in red leather, printed on hand-made paper, in 
1903, the name of the author was not given on the title-page, 
and some of the reviewers were puzzled as to who the author 
was. It was hinted that the writer of the poem was Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, but the author was none other than T. W. H. Crosland, 
who re-published the poem over his own name two years later. 
As a matter of fact, the first eight lines of ‘‘ Red Rose” were 
included in the previous volume, The Finer Spirit and Other 
Poems, where they appear under the title of “ Philomel ”: 


The red rose said to me, 
“Be thou my Love; 
Lo, I am fire and flame 

For love of thee!” 
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I said to the red rose, 

“It is in starry white, 

With brows and breasts of snow, 
That my Love goes.” 


“* Red Rose,” which has sacred and profane love as its theme, 
is a poem of charming simplicity, which reveals a wonderful 
command of imagery and a sure eye for beauty. Of the first and 
second issues of this poem over two thousand copies were sold. 

An Englishman’s Love Letters, published anonymously, was 
a very brilliant parody of a much-talked about volume—The 
Love Letters of an Englishwoman. Crosland’s parody earned great 
praise from the critics, and a copy is now worth ten times its 
published price of half-a-crown. In the matter of cover, 
ribbons, and arrangement of contents, the form of the parody 
left nothing to be desired. ‘“‘ It was,” said The Spectator, “‘a 
very amusing and quite legitimate skit,” and the Daily Telegraph 
paid it this deserved tribute: ‘‘ It is so easy in such matters to 
err in the point of taste, easier still in a search after effective 
burlesque to lose all sense of humour. There is a delicacy, a 
lightness, and brightness of touch, a really clever parodying 
of style which will make the little book really worth reading 
even by those who, fired by the sentimental glamour of imaginary 
circumstances, have placed The Love Letters of an Englishwoman 
in a very warm corner of their literary affections. The good 
parody should not induce the loud laugh, it should keep the 
sense of humour gently stirred; the flicker of a smile, broadening 
here and there to a grin, runs from cover to cover of these new 
love letters. And not their least merit lies in their strict cur- 
tailment as to number and length.” 

Three thousand copies of An Englishman’s Love Letters were 
sold within a few weeks of the date of publication, January 15, 
1901, but only a very few people knew that the author of the 
witty book was T. W. H. Crosland. The Visits of Henry VIII, 
a companion volume to An Englishman’s Love Letters, is an 
equally fascinating little book, and “ Harry’s” letters to his 
friend Tommy are highly amusing. There is something to 
smile over on every page of these little books, written by a man 
whose versatility knew no bounds. 

Most of the pieces in the books entitled Pleasant Odes and 
Outlook Odes, first saw the light in The Outlook, the staff of 
which paper Crosland joined towards the end of the year 1899, 
and with which paper he was prominently identified for about 
three years. The Outlook, which is still in existence, was in 
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its second year of publication when Crosland joined the staff, 
and it is an undeniable fact that the success which attended this 
new and fine literary and political weekly was mainly due to 
the work of Crosland, who put his whole heart and soul into his 
task. For The Outlook he wrote leading articles, comments, 
dramatic criticisms, book reviews, poems, special articles on 
all manner of subjects, and ‘‘ Odes.” His output was little 
short of amazing, and the high level of quality he maintained 
in his articles and criticism earned him great praise from the 
late Right Hon. George Wyndham, who was one of The 
Outlook’s directors, and who was a true friend to more than 
one man of genius. 

The files of The Outlook for 1899-1902 bear witness to the 
brilliant work Crosland did with the pen. His celebrated 
*‘Odes” were an outstanding feature of the paper. Your 
true ode is generally defined as ‘“‘a poem characterised by 
sustained noble sentiment and appropriate dignity of style.” 
Crosland’s ‘‘Odes” are not verse, but what Lord Alfred 
Douglas termed “‘chopped prose.” ‘There is, however, a 
great deal of merit in the chopping process, and Crosland did 
his best to convince Lord Alfred that the ‘“‘any length cut 
business” was not so easy as it seemed, and that Walt Whitman 
was of the same opinion. Crosland’s “‘Odes” have certainly a 
quality of their own, and, if they do not always conform to 
‘sustained noble sentiment” or ‘‘exalted emotion,” they are 
certainly never lacking in jest, pure satire, straight-forward 
criticism, and delightful impertinence. Crosland’s weekly 
“Odes” in The Outlook caused great merriment, and an admirer 
of them was King Edward VII. Many eminent public men 
had the honour of being made the subject of an ‘Outlook 
Ode,” among them being Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. (now Lord) A. J. Balfour, the Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, The Tsar, Dan Leno, Prince Edward of York, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
the Lord Mayor of London, and the then Poet Laureate, Mr. 
Alfred Austin. One of the wittiest of the odes was addressed 
“To the Glasgow Magistrates, on their proposal to banish 
barmaids,” a proposal which did not appeal to Crosland, who 
asked the magistrates of ‘‘a city given over to the small-pox 
and magisterial reform”: 


Why, in the name of Heaven, would you abolish 
The harmless, necessary barmaid ? 
Have you ever been young? 
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Have you never known the tender delight 
Of whiling away a morning 

With your elbow on the zinc 

And threepennyworth of Bass before you? 
What, may I ask your Worships, 

Is Bass without a barmaid?” 


The ‘‘Ode” ended with this observation: 


““P.S.—I hate Scotch men, 
But I sometimes think that Scotch women 
Are rather bonnie.’’ 


Harmsworthian journalistic methods never appealed to 
Crosland, and in an ode addressed to the Daily Mail he penned 
what was probably the first of the many pungent and true things 
he wrote from time to time about the various publications 
that emanated from Carmelite House. Crosland always had 
a fund of contempt for the soulless, unscrupulous and purely 
commercial policy pursued by Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, who 
subsequently became Lord Northcliffe, and who paved his 
way to fame by the issue of such wonderful productions as 
The World and His Wife, Home Chat, Forget-Me-Not, and 
Cosy Corner. Crosland, in the course of an article, written a 
few years later, examined and exposed the contents of these 
four silly journals for females, and the conclusion he came to 
was that ‘‘the happy homes of England, and particularly homes 
of the middle and lower middle classes, are simply deluged 
with this wholly pernicious and unedifying stuff. Its effect on 
the minds of women of immature years cannot be other than 
hurtful. It is all skimpy, thin-blooded, specious, out-of-focus, 
ill-considered, and done with an absolute view to commercialism. 
Its air of usefulness and advisoriness is a mere pretence. It 
searches the privacies and decencies of life with the muck rake 
of ignorance and impudence. It is the worst kind of literary 
fare that can be put before the daughters and mothers of the 
country. And it is not in the least creditable to anybody 
concerned in its sale.” 

_ That is strong criticism, but the truth and justice of it cannot 
_ be denied. 


CHAPTER IV 


““ The Outlook ”’—The Good Samaritan—f{4 a week—Talented 
Contributors—The Dreyfus Drama—South African War—‘ I’m 
the Bloody Poet”—Reviews and Criticism—‘‘ Kim’”’—Arthur 
Symons’s Poetry—A Glimpse of Madame Sarah Bernhardt— 
Crosland in Female Society. 


CROSLAND was very proud of his connection with The Outlook, 
as it afforded him his first real chance since going to London 
of doing work that was a pleasure to him. The books that 
Crosland issued through the Unicorn Press gained him a 
certain amount of recognition, but brought him little monetary 
reward, and when he joined The Outlook he found himself 
for the first time in receipt of a steady and fairly good salary. 
He confirmed his appointment on The Outlook in a letter, 
dated November, 1899, to his father in which he stated: ‘‘John 
Cameron came up to town and offered me an assistant editor- 
ship on the Sunday Guardian, which is being published in 
Leeds. They offered me good money, and I therefore went 
to the editor of The Outlook and talked matters over with him. 
The result is that I am appointed assistant editor of The Outlook 
at a salary of £4 weekly.”” No London journalist ever turned out 
more or better literary fare for such a salary than Crosland did. 

As a matter of fact, it was as sub-editor that Crosland was 
engaged, and he owed his appointment to Mr. Albert Kinross, 
who was the assistant editor of The Outlook from June, 1898 
until January, 1900. The editor of the paper at that time 
was Mr. Percy Hurd, now a Conservative M.P. Mr. Kinross 
remembers Crosland well and says: 


“Of the constellation of brilliant literary men and _ poets 
who contributed to The Outlook the one who gave me the 
purest and most unalloyed delight was T. W. H. Crosland, or 
‘Crocus’ or ‘Old Crow,’ as I used to call him. Maybe it was 
because he had given me the privilege of rescue; maybe it was 
because we dwelt together for eighteen months and fought 
the same battle. In the war one made similar friendships and 
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the peace has scattered them. However, here we were, running 
The Outlook side by side and making a tolerable go of it. 

“IT had found three poems in the morning’s post, each a 
perfect parody, of Kipling, of Newbolt, of Henley. I knew 
nothing about the author. The address given was an ‘accom- 
modation address,’ a tobacconist’s or newsagent’s. I wrote 
at once, accepting the Kipling and Newbolt and saying that I 
would take as many of the same kind as the author could spare. 
I explained that Henley’s poem—it was the one in which he 
makes his confession of faith—was, in my opinion, too fine a 
thing to trifle with, or else I would have accepted it as well. 

*“No answer for a couple of weeks, and then one day, about 
the luncheon hour, in shambled a long, gaunt man, with a 
matted beard, a faded brown ulster, and boots as holy as Moses. 
He carried a shabby bowler hat and looked so damned hungry 
that I could have wept. Hunger of the spirit as well as of the 
flesh. ‘This was my unknown poet. 

*“«So you’re Crosland?’ said I. 

Yes, sir, ‘Said‘he, 

*““*For God’s sake don’t call me “‘sir,’”’ my name’s Kinross!’ 

“He coughed and made noises and tapped his chest—he was 
always tapping his chest—something wrong with his wind or 
his heart, or both, I suppose. 

*** Let’s go outand havesome lunch?’ I suggested, and he agreed. 

‘We went to the Cock Tavern in Fleet Street, where Henry, 
the waiter, then young and active, waited on us. 

“Crosland, being very shabby underneath, kept on his 
overcoat, and Henry, always the little gentleman, ignored 
those dilapidated boots and that napless tile. 

‘We ate and Crosland consumed his first pint of beer. 

‘He had read me. He quoted: 


*** Let us recline in shady spots 
And drink potations out of pots.’ 


“The couplet appealed to him. 

‘‘He came out with his circumstances. He had a wife and 
three babies in a cellar; he earned his livelihood, or deathlihood, 
by ‘Piking;’? he made an occasional half-crown out of The 
Academy by writing what subsequently became his book of 
Literary Parables. 

“*Piking’ required some explanation, for I had never met 
the term before. 

‘“‘He elucidated. A firm called Pike & Pike published an 
illustrated paper in which wealthy or semi-wealthy nonentities 
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were written up, depicted, and so forth. Each took so many 
hundred copies, and Pike & Pike flourished. Crosland’s job 
was to travel the provincial towns, interview leading citizens, 
secure photographs of their homes, their places of business, 
their wives and families, or any other matter which redounded 
to their glory. Then he would write an account of them, the 
pictures would be reproduced, and the whole thing sent to 
the printers. The result was a sheet which, outwardly, 
resembled the Graphic or the Sphere, though to the general 
public it would be drivel. This wholetime job brought in 
thirty shillings a week and was obviously a blind alley. 

‘J daresay that my blood boiled, yet for all its heat, I was 
practical. There was room on The Outlook for another hand, 
and I promised to do what I could for my new friend. And 
so we parted, and, without undue ostentation, I may here 
remark that I paid for or advanced the price of those two parodies 
and possibly anticipated several more. 

‘Back at the office, I had a heart to heart talk with Percy 
Hurd who, as ever, was uncommonly decent. He empowered 
me to offer Crosland four pounds a week as my assistant, the 
job to start at once. And so that there should be no misunder- 
standing and in order that my own rank might suffer no dimin- 
ishment, 'T. W. H. C. was to call himself ‘sub-editor.’ Thus, 
Percy was editor, I assistant-editor, and Crosland sub-editor. 
I may here remark, parenthetically, that all this stuff did not 
interest me and never has. The job is the main thing, no matter 
who does it. 

“Of course, Crosland accepted, and next followed a year of 
pure delight; for we were really a very cheerful band, all doing 
our utmost for the paper and caring very little about ourselves. 

“T do not think that Percy was entirely reassured when 
he first set eyes upon our new sub-editor, even though 
Crosland had taken unheard of pains to look the part. 
To-day he sported a white linen shirt and collar, a 
black frock coat, striped grey trousers, real boots, and as crown 
to all this new-found splendour, an authentic ‘topper’—so we 
called the silk-hat which was then so generally worn. He was 
dressed as for a festival. 

“Perhaps it was the wild brown beard that most struck 
Percy, or the shaggy, untamed look of the man, or the fact that 
he had been paid for his poems before they were printed. 
However, 'T. W. H. C. was given desk-room and a chair, and 
presently the two of us set out for lunch. It was a Monday, 
so we had ample leisure. 
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“He explained the process whereby he had come by his 
new outfit, which was, strictly speaking, second hand. He 
had selected the things, asked the price, and then invited 
the Jew dealer to toss him ‘double or quits.’ The Jew had 
been a sportsman. What would have happened had Crosland 
lost the toss, I have failed to discover. 

“Back at the office he pounced on every book of poems and 
every book of theology which had come in from the publishers. 
He would read these at home and return with such criticism as 
they deserved. Till Thursday there was no sign of him. Percy 
and I were growing uneasy. We wondered whether he would 
ever return at all. However, at the eleventh hour he bobbed 
up with his ‘copy’ all in order, and away it went to the printers. 
But what about the rest of his work? For, though a sub-editor, 
Crosland did no editing and had mainly been engaged to write. 

“On Thursday nights we stayed in the office till twelve 
and worked against the clock, passing proofs, going to press, 
as it is called, with most of our pages, writing ‘notes’ on the 
week’s happenings, and taking life very seriously. We were 
tense and electric. I refer to Percy and myself. Not so Cros- 
land. He mooned about the office and got up steam. He 
had promised us an essay and some topical verses. He sat 
there like a broody hen, retired for refreshment every once 
in a while, and wrote—nothing | 

“Midnight came and Percy and I ran for our last trains. 
Crosland and a bottle stayed behind. Next morning at nine, 
when I returned, Crosland’s ‘copy,’ all bright and shining, lay 
on my desk. He had not failed us. 

“There was the ‘copy,’ there was an empty bottle—gin, I 
think, was the tipple—but no Crosland. Percy and I con- 
tinued our task, going down to the printers, where finally and 
definitely we put the week’s issue to bed and were done with 
it. This took us till about 2 p.m. ‘Then some lunch and back 
to the office, where we gathered in our week’s wages. 

“Towards three o’clock, white and spent, Crosland rambled 
in and collected his money. He had passed the night in the 
office, then home presumably, and now he was back again. What 
he did until the following Monday, history does not record. 

*‘After that, however, for five days in the week, if I count 
Fridays, he and I lived side by side. We lunched together, we 
dined together, and often went part of the way home together, 
he to Kilburn, I to St. John’s Wood. My main recollection 
of those days is a passionate interest in my work varied by 
gusts of Homeric laughter. For the latter, Crosland was 
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mainly responsible. At meal-times we relaxed, and, chiefly at 
the Cock Tavern, discussed life, literature, politics, and persons 
without caring much who overheard. 

“Crosland with ‘a wife and three little sh—rs in napkins’— 
his own phrase—was in perpetual need of what he called 
‘boodle.’ Happily, I was spared these torments, and, but for 
my tongue and pen, I was an ascetic. Crosland used to com- 
plain: ‘You don’t drink, you don’t rake.’ And so forth. He 
shook his head over me. I had, I suppose, a pretty stern 
ambition and knew that physical fitness was three-parts of 
the battle of life. While ‘knaves were propagating,’ as 
Meredith puts it, I was playing cricket for the London-Scottish 
or else tramping in what is now known as Metro-land. 

‘*T took Crosland with me on one of these jaunts. He came in 
his top-hat and flapping black frock-coat, a strange figure in that 
midsummer landscape. From Rickmansworth to Chorley Wood 
and Chenies, and, at last, through miles of beech-woods to 
Amersham, where, luckily for Crosland, the rain came down in 
buckets. On our road he must have consumed a gallon of 
beer, for at every possible pub he ordered a halt and this is a 
free country. Perspiring, ‘whistling,’ as he called it, mopping 
his dank brow, and carrying his silk hat in one hand and gesti- 
culating with the other, he arrived at Amersham, where, luckily, 
it rained. After a meal there was unlimited beer and the visitors’ 
book, on which we fell, matching verses and yelling with laughter. 
The landlord must have had a shock when he found it. 

“On the whole, I think Crosland enjoyed those days as 
much as I did. He had a small but sure income, congenial 
work, and never a breeze. Other people have complained 
that he was difficult, to say the least. I found him easy, and 
sometimes touchingly responsive. He dedicated one of his 
little books to me, Fifty Fables; we never had a difference or 
even the ghost of one; I was in his confidence and I think 
he had a perfect trust in me. His home life, his miseries, and 
his intemperances were his own affair and I respected them. 

‘Little Lord Windsor, our patron, described T. W. H. C. 
as “a regular Bohemian’; what George Wyndham thought of 
him I have never heard.” 


Crosland, in one of his parodies of Henley, says: 


At the sultry hour of midnight, 

When we keep the door propped open 
For the little boys with flimsy, 

I can hear our presses whirring. 
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Whirling, whirring, in a rhythm, 
Steady, rational, persistent; 
Churning out the first edition, 
To illuminate the counties. 


Like the noise of many waters 

Broken on a weir of tea-trays 

Is the sound—a choppy droning: 

And it rather soothes my heart-strings. 


Yet, at times, I can’t help thinking 
How much of my life goes whirring, 
Whirling, whirring, whir, whir, whirring 
With the whirring of those presses. 


Many and various were the London presses that churned out 
papers and periodicals containing Crosland’s work, and cer- 
tainly three busy years of his life went whirring with the whir- 
ring of the presses that printed The Outlook between 1899 and 
1902. He was chiefly responsible for its literary side, which 
was conducted in a most thorough and brilliant manner. In 
the early years of The Outlook the contributors of critical 
articles included, in addition to T. W. H. Crosland, W. E. 
Henley, Arthur Symons, Francis Thompson, Robert Barr, 
Edmund Candler, Frank Bullen, Lionel Johnson, George 
Egerton, Joseph Conrad, George Wyndham, E. V. Lucas, 
Edward Garnett, and William Archer—a galaxy of talent 
such as no literary paper to-day has at its command. Among 
the contributors of poems were T. W. H. Crosland, Lionel 
Johnson, John Masefield, Laurence Housman, W. W. Gibson, 
and Gordon Bottomley. In the matter of poetry, Crosland’s 
output was prolific, as during 1899 and 1900 every other issue 
of The Outlook contained some contribution in verse from him. 
A few of the poems were published over his name, many over 
his familiar initials, several over noms de plume, and a good 
many were unsigned. With regard to the policy of The Outlook, 
it was announced that politically it did not stand for Jingoism 
but for reasonable Imperialism, and, at home, for ‘‘a cleaner, 
brighter and saner England. In Literature and Art our voice 
is for the sincere, the healthy and the courageous; for work 
that is free of cant, affectation, priggery, and the servile.” 
Clearly a thoroughly sane and sound policy, and The Outlook, 
during the years Crosland was associated with it, stuck firmly 
to its principles. It is not too much to say that Crosland’s 
personality dominated the paper in much the same way as 
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the personality of W. E. Henley dominated The Scots Observer, 
afterwards called The National Observer. 

Leading topics of the day were commented upon in a fear- 
less and unflinching manner in The Outlook, which took up a very 
firm attitude in regard to the case of Captain Dreyfus, of. which 
Crosland had made a close study. Crosland was always on 
the side of the victimised—a bold champion of justice—and 
it was characteristic of him that, when in July 1899, Dreyfus 
was liberated from Devil’s Island and was brought back to 
France, he should give vent to his feelings in the following 
appropriate way: 


WAGES. 


“ As he landed upon French soil Dreyfus covered his face with 
his hands.’’—Daily Paper. : 


France, at length art thou paid, 
More than the sharpest of stripes, 
More than shame and reproach, 
More than curses and scorn: 


This man, back from his hell, 
Back from his crag of despairs, 
Touching thy affable shore, 
Covers his face with his hands. 


About three months later when Dreyfus was pardoned a 
sonnet by Crosland bearing on the incident was published in 
The Outlook. 

The commencement of hostilities in the South African War 
found The Outlook strongly pro-British, and the first of many 
poems Crosland wrote about the war was a clarion call to 
“Britannia.” 

Crosland had a sure command over all the emotions, and if 
he could be fierce and declamatory he could also be the soul 
of tenderness and poignancy, as this unsigned poem from The 
Outlook of November 11, 1899, bears witness: 


SLAIN 


You who are still and white 
And cold like stone; 

For whom the unfailing light 
Is spent and done; 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR qt 


For whom no more the breath 
Of dawn, nor evenfall, 

Nor Spring nor love nor death 
Matter at all; 


Who were so strong and young, 
And brave and wise, 

And on the dark are flung 
With darkened eyes; 


Who roystered and caroused 
But yesterday, 

And now are dumbly housed 
In stranger clay; 


Who valiantly led, 
Who followed valiantly, 
Who knew no touch of dread 
Of that which was to be; 


Children that were as nought 
Ere ye were tried, 

How have ye dared and fought, 
Triumphed and died! 


Yea, it is very sweet 
And decorous 

The omnipotent Shade to meet 
And flatter thus. 


A good story falls to be told in connection with another 
beautiful and sweet lyric which Crosland wrote for The Out- 
look, and the kind and chivalrous George Wyndham was 
especially fond of telling it to his cousin, Lord Alfred Douglas. 
As the poem was unsigned, curiosity was aroused among 
readers of The Outlook as to who wrote it, and one evening a 
week after its appearance a rather effeminate young man of 
the “‘ exquisite” type called at The Outlook editorial room, and, 
mentioning to a clerk there that the verses in question had 
touched him deeply, asked if he could be introduced to their 
author. The clerk said that he did not know who had written 
the poem, but that the assistant editor (Mr. Crosland), who 
was just seeing that week’s issue of the paper to press, might 
know. 

‘*Just come this way, sir,” added the clerk. 
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They proceeded to another department, where in the dim 
gaslight a big, dishevelled man of fiery appearance, with coat 
off, shirt sleeves rolled up and hands filthy, was poring over 
a copy of the paper that had just been printed. Going for- 
ward to him, the clerk said: ‘‘There’s a gentleman here who 
wants to know who wrote the fine poem in last week’s Outlook.” 

Crosland looked up from the paper he was scanning and 
exclaimed—‘‘I’m the bloody poet!” ° 

When the clerk looked round for the visitor, he was hasten- 
ing from the place, and when he got to the door of the printing 
room he gave a terrified glance back. There were no more 
inquiries for The Outlook’s poet! 


Having given a fair idea of the kind of verse with which 
Crosland regaled the readers of The Outlook, we may now con- 
veniently take some account of Crosland in his capacity at this 
period as reviewer and serious critic. Crosland believed 
with Hazlitt that ‘“‘a genuine criticism should reflect the colours, 
the light and shade, the soul and body of a work,” and he 
would have approved of the words written by another able 
critic, William Sharp: ‘‘When I speak of Criticism I have in 
mind not merely the more or less deft use of commentary or 
indication, but one of the several ways of literature, and in itself 
a rare and fine art: the marriage of science that knows and of 
spirit that discerns. ‘The basis of Criticism is imagination, its 
spiritual quality is simplicity, its intellectual distinction is 
balance.” Crosland was thoroughly equipped for the tough 
and difficult business of criticism because he possessed a clear 
and shining eye for beauty, genius to appreciate, learning to 
compare, sincerity and honesty of conviction, contempt for the 
unlovely, hatred of evil, courage to blame boldly, and a solemn 
indifference to abuse. In praise of the good in literature he 
was ever just and generous, but he never overpraised, and he 
never denounced without good cause. He was, in fact, an 
unerring judge of literature, and his standard of criticism 
was of the highest order, for truth and beauty were his watch- 
words. It was Poe who described the American public of his 
day as ‘“‘one vast perambulating humbug,” and the British 
public was regarded in very much the same light by Crosland, 
who, in the course of a lengthy article on the modern “‘ Nuvvle,”’ 
published in The Outlook of October 28, 1899, said: 


“On the whole, the wealthy, intelligent British public can- 
not be congratulated upon its literary cuisine. It keeps an 
expensive chef, and it can always find a permanency for a new 
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one, at his own price, providing he brings with him a new 
dish, or even a new sauce; its larder chokes with viands, its 
turnspits, its scullions, and its kitchen-wenches are ever with it, 
and most sedulous withal. And to no purpose, save the greasi- 
ness, flabbiness, and malnutrition of the wealthy, intoeent 
British public.” 


That is Crosland using the bludgeon with a vengeance, and 
he had a right to so use it, but it must be remembered that 
Crosland’s unequalled gift of writing invective English was 
not, as is commonly believed by the ignorant multitude, the 
only quality he displayed in criticism. One of the first of the 
reviews he wrote for The Outlook was of The Last Poems of 
Susan K. Phillips, and for the purpose of showing that Crosland 
was no sneerer of the minor poet or of minor verse I need only 
quote the following passage from the review, which was un- 
signed: 

“One cannot doubt that there exists a large class of persons 
who like their poetry well watered. For them ‘poignancies’ 
have little or no meaning, the jewel five words long sparkles 
without especial charm, and the finer spirit is a bewildering 
superfluity. ‘They attain to Longfellow and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, to the Tennyson of ‘Dora,’ ‘Enoch Arden,’ and 
‘The May Queen,’ possibly even to the Tennyson of certain 
parts of ‘In Memoriam’; and that is high-water mark. Clearly 
such a taste may not be deprecated. It has its roots in affable 
domesticity and everyday human feeling, being, indeed, the 
taste proper to average life, which, after all, is not so much 
passion as sentiment, not so much revolt as acquiescence, not 
so much tragedy as a sequence of untragical episodes culminat- 
ing in death in a bed. ‘To this taste The Last Poems of Susan 
K. Phillips will infallibly appeal. As might have been ex- 
pected there is a goodly sheaf of them; and, if we except two 
or three pieces which savour of ‘derring-do,’ all are poems 
‘for the heart’—homely, intimate, inexcessive, written sincerely, 
without regard to the philosophies, and without the customary 
eye on criticism.” 

It is sheer delight to dip into the files of The~ Outlook 
for the years 1899, 1900, and igor and read Crosland’s 
splendid work, written in clear and beautiful English, and in 
a manner that can be understood by pretty well the meanest 
intelligence. Crosland’s work has the great merit of always 
being interesting. He never wrote a dull line for The Outlook. 
As reviewer, we find him lauding such novels as Elizabeth 
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and Her German Garden, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ Children 
of the Mist, of which latter we are told it is a novel that “cannot 
fail to enhance its author’s already considerable reputation, if, 
indeed, it does not place him in the front rank of contem- 
porary novelists. There is nothing violent or sensational about 
it, no discussion of unholy problems or unhealthy character, 
no offensive cynicism, no flippancy. Mr. Phillpotts has taken life 
in its simpler, kindlier, and cleanlier aspects. He deals with the 
loves, joys, sorrows, aspirations, and disappointments of homely, 
inexcessive folk, and it may be ascribed to him as a triumph that 
from these materials he has written a book which is purely 
delightful from beginning to end, and which is at once captivat- 
ing, enthralling, and refreshing.” 

He praises Mr. Wilfred Whitten’s “London in Song,” Mr. 
T. Sturge Moore’s poem ‘‘The Vinedresser”—‘‘about as con- 
siderable a poem as has been proffered us in England these last 
ten years”; Mr. Douglas Ainslie’s ‘‘John of Damascus,” Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s Odes; praises with faint damns Mr. William 
Archer’s Poets of the Younger Generation; and writes at length 
and, on the whole, eulogistically, of George Douglas Brown’s 
novel, The House with the Green Shutters. Quoting a powerful 
and fearful passage from this novel at the close of a brilliant 
piece of criticism, Crosland remarks: “‘It is art, but, like the 
whole book, it comes perilously near many things that it ought 
not to be.” From the great mass of solid criticism which Cros- 
land contributed to The Outlook I venture to give two examples— 
one dealing with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s tale, Kim, and the 
other with Mr. Arthur Symons’s Poems. The following 
passages are from the critique of Kim, published in 1go1: 


‘The writer of parts is afflicted with his phases. That is 
to say, to us who regard him he has phases; and by the multitude 
of these we know him. ‘To see him whole you must read him 
whole—the good, the bad, and the middling, indifferently— 
and when he gives you nothing but good it means that he has 
held something back, that he has selected on himself as it 
were. If we have six writers of parts nowadays living in 
England, or if there be fewer than six or a greater number 
many of us would not hesitate to put in the forefront of them 
a certain Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Once, last year and the year 
before, that Mr. Rudyard Kipling had fame in both hemispheres. 
He stood for the man who had achieved in the literary way 
and whose position was like unto the position of nobody else. 
He was Rudyard Kipling, the mighty, the unparalleled, and 


(<9 KIM ) is 


there had never been anything like him in ancient or modern 
times. In his splendid youth, as it were, Mr. Kipling tossed 
off a goodly number of literary pieces, prose work and work 
in verse. Some of them, we might say most of them, hit the 
mark. ‘They were various alike in quality and in aim, and they 
hit various marks. Few, if any, were wasted; though you 
could not find ten men together who could agree as to the 
merits of this or that individual performance. It was here 
perhaps that the thin edge of the wedge crept in. Mr. Kipling 
was an author. Was he a truly great author? Was he going 
to last? Some said Yea, and some said Nay, and some said 
Possibly, and some said Peradventure, and all for different 
reasons. We have seen The Man who Would be King praised 
for the very choicest of short stories, and we have heard that 
Gorki could have done better. And we have seen ‘ Recessional’ 
in the Times, and have been told that it is bad poetry and worse 
grammar. We have been told that ‘when Omer smote his 
bloomin’ lyre’ is low, and that there are many lower and sillier 
things in the Barrack Room Ballads. We have heard that 
‘“MacAndrew’s Hymn’ and ‘The Day’s Work’ are Kipling 
run to seed, and that, as a fact, there were not wanting signs 
that Mr. Kipling was, after all, played out and would have to 
cease from rudyarding. And for a year or so we have heard 
comparatively little of Mr. Kipling. He had written the 
‘Absent-Minded Beggar.’ He had gone to South Africa. He 
was home again and had foisted further doggerel on The Times. 
So much was blown to us, and we felt that somehow the glory 
had departed. There was a tendency to look upon Mr. Kipling 
as one who had been. ‘The greatness of him had had its day. 
You need not speak of him with respect, and you could say at 
dinner that you had not read his latest contribution to the 
periodical Press without getting yourself set down for a grace- 
less, uncultivated person. On the whole, perhaps, to be relieved 
from Mr. Kipling was a blessing. He had monopolised most 
things, including literary conversation, long enough. He had 
looked at you through aggressive spectacles out of innumerable 
picture journals and picture galleries till the sight of him had 
become a weariness, and the things he said, in metre particularly, 
had become so familiar on the lips and were flung at you with 
such distressing iteration that you really did begin to wonder 
why the man had ever been born. Possibly in his safe fastness 
at Rottingdean Mr. Kipling had hints and echoes of these 
circumstances. Perhaps he said, ‘I perceive that I am on the 
verge of becoming a nuisance.’ Perhaps he said nothing of 
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the kind. We only know that the world and the flesh have had 
a much needed rest from him, and that the world and the flesh 
and Mr. Kipling himself are appreciably the better therefor. 

‘‘Meanwhile there is new Kipling to the fore in the shape 
of a book called Kim. If Kim had been published a couple of 
years ago, and you had made up your mind not to be asked if 
you had read it, you would have been compelled to spend your 
days in bed. You may gad abroad just now from morn till 
dewy eve, and nobody will take the trouble to ask you if you 
have read Kim. So that the book is one for consumption, and 
you can make talk about it safely. The critics, who are always 
doubting something, have often doubted whether Mr. Kipling 
could write a long story. When he wrote The Light that 
Failed the critics looked very pleased, and said ‘We told you 
so.’ ‘They are looking very pleased over Kim. And they wear 
their smiles with a difference—because Kim, they hold, proves 
that Mr. Kipling can write a long story. For our own part, 
we should feel inclined to assert that Kim merely proves Mr. 
Kipling’s ability to write a long short story, and herein we have 
no new knowledge of him. Kim is not a novel, but a limpid 
tale done up into fifteen chapters. It is perhaps not even a 
tale; yet it is like reading the best of the earlier Kipling over 
again. On the untravelled Englishman Mr. Kipling has 
always had a big grip, inasmuch as he can get what seems to 
be the East on to paper. Whether India according to Kipling 
is India as India is, the untravelled Englishman neither knows 
nor cares. The sons of Rajahs and Calcutta merchants who 
come to London for the sake of law and medicine and the 
British Museum may tell you that Mr. Kipling absolutely 
misrepresents their beloved country, yet the untravelled 
Englishman’s knowledge of India is largely if not wholly 
Kipling. Kim will extend that knowledge, or at any rate 
serve to intensify it. 


‘“For whoso will, from Pride released, 
Contemning neither man nor beast, 
May hear the Soul of all the East 

About him at Kamakura. 


‘Thus sings our author at the head of the second of his chapters. 
You hear the soul of all the East in Kim. You hear it on every 
page, and always it is worth the hearing. . . . Kim is notable 
for a level excellence of writing, for a sureness and intimateness 
of touch which are Mr. Kipling’s own. It will be read, and it 
will last.” 
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It need only be added that the justice of Crosland’s criticism 
with regard to Kipling’s Kim has been fully endorsed by the 
reading public. 

I now incorporate at length Crosland’s criticism of the two 
volumes of Arthur Symons’s Poems, published by Heinemann 
1902, as to quote only a part, or parts, of it would spoil the 
effect: 


Mr. Symons’s Muse 


To the intelligent it must be fairly obvious that England 
has been a nest of singing birds any time these ten years past. 
That is to say, this pleasant island of ours does not lack the 
embellishment of poets. In a walk down Fleet Street you 
may not infrequently meet quite a number of British poets in 
silk hats. We have counted four poets in silk hats in that street 
on one morning. Every metropolitan suburb, also, has a white 
light upon it by reason of some poet or other who has set up his 
mortal rest there. Usually he takes his mortal rest in a flat; 
and indeed if you travel in the suburbs of London and come, 
as you will, upon a vastly pile of flats dubbed ‘‘ Mansions,” 
you may take it for granted (if the Mansions be glorious enough, 
and the name of the street smack somewhat of ‘“‘Debrett’’) 
that in those Mansions is to be found at least one British poet. 
The relation between eligible flats and Mr. Arthur Symons 
may not be at once patent to the gravel-blind. ‘To our mind, 
however—and we speak, of course, after a careful perusal of 
Mr. Symons’s poems—the relation is as plain as the nose on 
one’s face. For it seems to us that a long sojourn in eligible 
flats has produced a special kind of British poet who believes 
in the heart of him that a man who lives in a flat and has the 
misfortune to write verses must of necessity write for the 
inhabitants of flats. Of this bold intellectual company Mr. 
Arthur Symons may be taken as the head and front. His 
muse is a sort of thirty-eighth muse whose kingdom lies among 
the Mansions. She sitteth enthroned on the fourth floor, 
and at her right hand is the lift boy and at her left the young 
vision in frills who does something at a theatre. The muse 
of Mr. Symons comes before us on the present occasion in 
- two excellent volumes. You feel on inspecting them that the 
- muse of Mr. Symons is really fetching. She walks in swishing 
skirts, she has a fine taste in perfumes, she is a devotee of the 
bath, she dines in cafés, and she goes home at two in the morn- 
ing in an equipage labelled Coupé. Mr. Symons, it appears, 
first began to dally with this powdered charmer in 1889. It is 
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now 1902, and her kisses are as sweet upon the lips of Mr. 
Symons as ever they were. Her lips are like a thread of 
scarlet, in fact, and she has beaux yeux, which is French. For, 
say, ten long years she has watched over Mr. Symons’s metrical 
goings out and comings in. For ten long years she has held 
his head when it ached and hearkened to his heart when it 
wobbled; for ten long years she has made him believe that the 
world is a huge flat located next door to the Café Américain. 
Mr. Symons’s two volumes comprise, we are told, all that he 
cares to preserve of the fruits of his ten years’ consorting. 
They bring home to you, as it were, a style of British poetry 
which will bear examination. In our ancient, sedate, and well- 
mannered contemporary The Academy we have seen some of 
the flattier of Mr. Symons’s flat-poems quoted with appreciation. 
This one for example: 


Pity all faithless women who have loved: none knows 
How much it hurts a woman to do wrong in love. 
The mother who has felt the child within her move, 

Shall she forget her child, and those ecstatic throes? 


Then pity faithless women who have loved; these have 
Murdered within them something born out of their pain. 
These mothers of the child whom they have loved 

and slain 

May not so much as lay the child within a grave, 


The Academy says that herein Mr. Symons “‘shows signs of 
impersonal and humanly sympathetic qualities,” a pronounce- 
ment which might lead one to think that The Academy also 
was written in flats. The eight lines quoted, however, are not 
by any means the worst that Mr. Symons can do. We are not 
called upon to sully these columns with examples, but we should 
be interested to know by what licence of art Mr. Symons can 
justify the hoggish whimsey which he prints on p. 131 of Vol. I. 

In addition to his genius for the embroidering of impro- 
priety Mr. Symons has a gift which if properly cultivated 
would bring him well into line with certain of the comic writers. 
The poem called ‘‘ White Heliotrope” will serve to show how 
really foolish our poet can be when he tries: 


The feverish room and that white bed, 

The tumbled skirts upon a chair, 

The novel flung half-open, where 

Hat, hair-pins, puffs, and paints are spread; 
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And you, half dressed and half awake, 


Your slant eyes strangely watching me, 
And I, who watch you drowsily, 
With eyes that, having slept not, ache; 


This (need one dread? nay, dare one hope?) 
Will rise, a ghost of memory, if 

Ever again my handkerchief 

Is scented with White Heliotrope. 


Manufacturers of White Heliotrope will please note, if—if 
only for the sweet sake of Mr. Arthur Symons. 

The riper and later productions of Mr. Symons’s muse 
appear at the back of Vol. II, and here we are treated to such 
ripeness as the following, called ‘‘ The Ecstasy”’: 


What is this reverence in extreme delight 
That waits upon my kisses as they storm, 
Vehemently, this height 

Of steep and inaccessible ecstasy to warm 
Their slackening ardour, and invite, 

From nearer Heaven, the swarm 

Of living stars with mortal sweetness down? 
Never before 

Have I endured an exaltation 

So exquisite in anguish, and so sore 

In promise and possession of full peace. 


Which of course is the kind of thing you write in a flat after 
supper, with the rose-red lampshade on. It is not our function 
to administer advice, much less reproof, to Mr. Symons. We 
see no hope for him as poet, and we must therefore leave him 
to ride up and down his gilded lift as rapidly as he will. ‘The 
person to whom the atmosphere of flats and the Café Américain 
is not the breath of life will, however, find precious little poetry 
between Mr. Symons’s four covers, and the little that lurks 
there is so mixed up with tumbled skirts, cigarette ash, and 
empty eau de Cologne bottles that to search for it cannot be 
considered at all a delightful pastime. In one of his later sets 
of verses Mr. Symons prays to be cured of youth. The average 
_ poet in Mr. Symons’s case would, it seems to us, have prayed 
to be cured of other things. 
T. W. H. CrosLanb.”’ 


The above criticism gives us a clear idea of the attitude 
Crosland adopted all through his life towards pornographic 
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art, and anything in literature that savoured of the cesspool. 
This kind of criticism did not, of course, appeal to the formidable 
Wilde-Ross school in London, but the sane-thinking will per- 
ceive the justice and the timeliness of Crosland’s strictures. 

Publishers of wholesome books containing good writing 
always received great encouragement from Crosland, who did 
much to recommend the issue of reprints of classic works at 
reasonable prices. 

While Crosland’s work for The Outlook was concerned chiefly 
with literary criticism, his talents were, as has been indicated, 
employed in many other directions. He was not a sound 
critic of music, but he was an able critic of the drama, and his 
dramatic criticisms in The Outlook were among the best written 
in London at that time. There was no department of literature 
and journalism into which Crosland ventured where he did 
not ‘‘come off,” as it were. He had a perfect genius for deal- 
ing in a dignified and memorable way with notable passing events, 
and in this connection I may state that it was he who wrote 
The Outlook’s moving lines on the death of Queen Victoria. 
Crosland described himself as a ‘“‘jobbing poet”: he was also a 
*“‘jobbing journalist,” and when lazy August came along he 
treated the readers of The Outlook to articles on cricket, which 
raised the journalism of sport to a point which it had not 
hitherto attained. 

I have already given several examples of the work Crosland 
contributed to The Outlook, and one more may be embodied 
here, with its charming glimpse of Madame Sarah Bernhardt :— 


WOMEN JOURNALISTS 


“Please bring this card with you. Mrs Stannard (John 
Strange Winter) and the CoUNCIL OF THE SocIETY OF WOMEN 
JOURNALISTS request the Pleasure of your Company at Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, on Tuesday, July 9, from 4.15 to 7. 
To MEET Mapame SarAuH BERNHARDT. R.S.V.P. Tea, Music, 
and Talk.” 


Women journalists are not much in my way. Neither are tea, 
music, and talk. As for meeting Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
if Madame Bernhardt had been really anxious to meet me she 
might have called. But women journalists and genius must 
be humoured sometimes. So that I went. At the trysting 
place—Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, to wit—you might 
have beheld me at 4.15 sharp. Sundry fetching women 
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journalists were getting out of carriages at the portal when I 
arrived. Somehow you never see men journalists getting 
out of carriages, even though they happen to be married. Reform 
in this direction is very much needed. 

Essex Hall appears to be upstairs. At any rate I had to 
ascend two flights of concrete staircase before reaching the 
Tea, Music, and Talk. At the foot of the bottom flight, neatly 
suspended from the baluster, there was a large piece of cardboard 
on which, in good, bold, inky characters, the women journalists 
had written these words: 


IT IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
BE NOT ASKED FOR HER AUTOGRAPH 
THIS AFTERNOON. 


“TI will be good,” I said. ‘‘No autographs! I must not 
ask the Divinity for her autograph. It will require great self- 
restraint. But I won’t do it. By the Lord Harry, I will not 
do it!” Thus cogitating merrily I reached the Tea. and the 
Talk. The Tea was set out on two long tables with white 
cloths to them, and it appeared to consist largely of cups and 
saucers and strawberries. The Talk circulated round the 
Tea in various pretty toilets. It had charming faces and hats, 
and, on the whole, good teeth, and I was really smitten with it 
at once. ‘“‘It takes all sorts to make a trade,” I said to myself, 
“‘and I am glad that I have the honour and privilege to belong 
to a profession which is graced by so much beauty on the 
distaff side.” I noticed, too, that distinguished manners 
appeared to be compulsory. ‘The women journalists did not 
rush at the tea as men journalists would have done had it 
been whisky and soda. ‘They made rather a nice noise when 
they laughed, and judging by the civil way they treated each 
other I should imagine that they were all editors. For a time 
one or two men present, including myself, Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor and a gentleman from Punch, were the chief centres 
of attraction. Madame Bernhardt had not yet arrived. Aftera 
good deal of chatter some of the Talk, ina black silk gown and a 
hat with grey feathers in it, got on the platform and called for 

silence by digging the end of her sunshade vigorously and 

repeatedly into the planks. This was Mrs. Stannard. She 

announced with force that somebody would now play to us on 

the Ronisch. A Ronisch, by the way, is a kind of piano. 

Somebody—it was either Mr. Alfred Henry or Mr. Wilhelm 

Ganz, I did not quite gather which—did play, and we went 
F 
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on chattering. A little later Mrs. Stannard rapped once more 
on the platform, and a Mr. Peachey, who is tall, broad shouldered 
and well set up, sang a song with words in it like this: 


**T love you madly; 
You treat me very badly. 
I love you, but you don’t care for me; 
You break my heart completely, 
Ma chérie.” 


It wants a certain pluck to sing such words to a hallful of 
women journalists, but Mr. Peachey did it. 

At something before five a great hush came over the assembly, 
and there was a general crowding towards the top left-hand 
corner of the hall, where a special tea-table lay spread. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt had arrived. She had evidently been Maying. 
She wore a very large, floppy, holland-coloured hat, with very 
large yellow flowers in it, a sort of motoring coat of the colour 
of cream, and an altogether adorable pink silk frock. Her hair 
was of the colour of ripe corn, and she was distinctly sweet and 
twenty. Mrs. Stannard and a few other ladies put her into a 
chair by the side of the special tea-table, and then Mrs. Stan- 
nard made two speeches—one in English and one in French. 
I am not a verbatim man, otherwise I would reproduce the 
French speech. Practically it ran thus: 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt, wvoulez-vous accepter cette 
teacup and saucer (I forget the French) comme un souvenir 
de cette occasion ? 


Madame Bernhardt took the proffered gift lovingly and as 
who should say ‘‘You have given me pearls,” and in response 
to Mrs. Stannard’s request that we should welcome ‘our 
great guest in the usual way,” there was a round of applause, 
which Madame Bernhardt acknowledged with two little skittish 
leaps. ‘Then we had more music, more tea, and more talk, 
and a lot of people were presented. Some of them kissed 
Madame’s hand, and for my own part I was very glad to see 
they had the sense to do it. When my own turn came I began 
with one accord to make excuses. ‘‘ My French,” I whispered, 
“is as bad as the average Cabinet Minister’s. On the whole 
I do not look like the representative of a great paper; also I 
am married, and I have heard that Madame has a way of 
bestowing the kiss of peace on persons of genius. Besides, I 
might ask her for her autograph, which is prohibited. I think 
I will have a little more ice cream instead.” And I went 
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and had some ice cream out of a cup. I went, too, and took 
the cool of the afternoon on the landing outside. By doing 
this I did myself an excellent journalistic turn, for I was able to 
see Madame Sarah Bernhardt taking the staircase with beauty 
on her way out. She walked down the steps on the arm of a 
male friend, via dee. ‘‘Isn’T she lovely?” said the women 
journalists round me. And I concurred. Then I got my hat 
and went down the stair and hung with grooms and porters at 
the steps of Essex Hall. The Divine Sarah Bernhardt was 
standing on the gross and common pavement of Essex Street 
waiting for her carriage, with an admiring crowd of office boys 
and printers’ devils all around her. ‘There was a marvellousness 
about it which knocked me all of a heap. In a minute or so, 
however, the Bernhardt equipage came up in great style. A 
coachman, clothed on with a complete pepper and salt uniform, 
adorned the box, and in point of shape the carriage had much 
of the appearance of a hansom cab on four wheels. It had 
evidently been imported from Paris. The Divine One was 
handed in, packed up, and shut down as it were. And just at 
the last moment somebody rushed out of Essex Hall and rammed 
on to the divine lap the cup and saucer, which through some 
aberration on the part of Madame Bernhardt had been for- 
gotten. There wasa cracking of coachman’s whip and a prancing 
of horses, and away we went—all fluff and smiles. I turned 
on my heel with a Eheu fugaces, and went back to the women 
journalists. On my making representations that I was still 
short of copy, the charming wife of a late editor of mine kindly 
proffered me a list of some of the distinguished women journalists 


present. They included Mrs. Stannard, Mrs. ——, Mrs, : 
Mrs.——, Mrs. ——, Miss ——-, Miss ——-, Miss —-—, Miss 
——,and Miss ——. I also noticed, with the unaided eye as 


it were, a very meek little lady in the costume of the Salvation 
Army, and an Indian gentleman whose hat was done up with 
orange silk and who wore a blue coat and pink trousers. 

And at six o’clock I was breathing the free air of Fleet Street. 
The Women Journalists will please accept my heartfelt thanks 
for their kind hospitality. 

es het hood 


Crosland had many friends among the women journalists 
of London. His own sex regarded him generally in a harsh light, 
but women of all stations in life liked him, and had a high 
regard for him and his work. Crosland shone in all kinds of 
_ company—in the bars of public-houses, in the cafés, in the 
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eating-houses: of Soho, in clubland, in cabmen’s shelters, and in 
many other strange haunts of men, where drink and wit flow 
freely, and he got mixed up in many amazing and riotous 
escapades, but when in the society of women his manner was 
irreproachable and full of charm. To all women at all times, 
whether they were women of the street, flower girls, barmaids, 
typists, actresses, teashop waitresses, women journalists, literary 
women, or women of rank and intellect, he was always respectful. 
There was nothing of the snob about Crosland, no pretence 
or affectation, and all that was best in the man revealed itself 
at the houses of the well-to-do and the intelligent. He has told 
us that tea, music and talk were not much in his way, but he 
was much sought after by intellectual women, and in later 
years he received and accepted many invitations to have after- 
noon tea with West End dames who came to know him through 
his books and newspaper articles. Being a very busy man, 
he was not always punctual in keeping his appointments. At 
one particular function, which was attended by many important 
people in Society, he turned up about an hour late. When 
ushered into the drawing-room, he was full of apologies to the 
charming hostess, who set him at once at ease by smilingly 
exclaiming: ‘“‘Mr. Crosland, we all understand; there is no 
such thing as time where you are concerned. You know that 
we are always pleased to see you. Come and have some tea.” 

Women were among the first to recognise and appreciate 
Crosland’s great gift as a poet, and I recall once making the 
acquaintance of a London lady who was so charmed with 
Crosland’s writings that she had pasted into a couple of large 
scrap books every poem and fable he wrote for The Outlook 
and The Academy. Up to the end of the year 1901 Crosland 
had written some 400 fables for these two journals alone, and I 
believe he was prouder of them than he was of almost any- 
thing else he wrote in either prose or verse. The pity is that 
such work does not appeal to a wider public, but it was keenly 
appreciated in literary circles, and it is of interest to mention 
that the late Clement Shorter, in the course of an article in The 
Sphere of April 6, 1901, says: “‘I count Mr. Graves of the 
Spectator and Mr. Crosland of The Outlook as practically the 
only two writers possessed of genuine wit that adorn our latter- 
day journalism.” 


CHAPTER V 


An Eventful Year—48 Leicester Square— Grant Richards— 
“English Songs and Ballads’’—Children’s Books—‘ The Tiger”? — 
The Foy of Battle—Advice to Wha Hae—Alfred Austin— 
Awaiting the Red Dawn. 


EaRLy in 1902 Crosland resigned his post on The Outlook on 
securing an appointment as reader to the publishing house 
of Mr. Grant Richards at 48 Leicester Square. Crosland 
regarded himself as Grant Richards’ ‘‘literary adviser,’ but 
Mr. Richards in a letter to me about this point says: ‘‘I am 
pretty sure that Crosland was never appointed literary adviser 
to my business in Leicester Square. He did a lot of reading 
for me, made suggestions, gave advice, and did a lot of odd 
jobs; but in so far as the phrase ‘literary adviser’ means any- 
thing at all, it generally means—as in the case, say, of Robertson 
Nicoll and Hodder & Stoughton—general arbiter of the literary 
policy and choice of the firm, and that Crosland was not.” 
It was, however, an eventful and busy year for Crosland, who 
started a little paper called The Tiger, which Mr. Richards 
published for him; read tons of MSS., and wrote all sorts of 
books. He was commissioned by Mr. Richards to compile 
and edit for the firm’s series of Word’s Classics (afterwards 
taken over by the Oxford University Press) an anthology of 
English Songs and Ballads, and this was issued in April. ‘Two 
dainty books for children—Little People : An Alphabet and The 
Coronation Dumpy Book—were followed by the publication 
of two satiric works—The Unspeakable Scot and The Un- 
speakable Crosland: Being a Scot’s Reply to The Unspeakable 
Scot; and a volume to which I have already referred—Outlook 
Odes. Crosland was also responsible for editing the 1902 
volume of Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual, and he had a 
hand in writing a bulky book issued by Macmillan & Co.— 
With General French and the Cavalry in South Africa, by Charles 
Sydney Goldmann, which was also published in the same year. 
Goldmann acted as special correspondent with the column of 
85 
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Sir Redvers Buller in Natal, and later with the Army of Lord 
Roberts in the South African campaign. His book ran to 
nearly 600 pages, and the vast amount of material he had at his 
command was licked into shape and largely written by Crosland. 
This young Jew used to come down to Crosland’s study night 
after night for months to be helped with his big task, and 
when the book was completed he appeared on the scene with 
rolls of Bank notes and gave Crosland a half share of the £500 
he received for the work. Goldmann’s only criticism of the 
book was—‘‘ Crosland, can’t you find some better word for a 
‘horse’?” This tickled Crosland immensely. A better word 
for a ‘‘horse”’ is a delightful idea! 

With the exception of Palgrave’s Treasury, it is questionable 
if there is a better anthology of English poetry available 
than Crosland’s English Songs and Ballads, in which is dis- 
played a princely selection of glorious and imperishable verse. 
Shakespeare and Tennyson are each represented by twenty-four 
pieces, and Scotsmen particularly will be interested to know that, 
while their great national poet, Robert Burns, is given represen- 
tation to the extent of eleven pieces in Palgrave’s Treasury, 
Crosland prints in his anthology no fewer than twenty-one of 
Burns’s famous songs and lyrics, viz.: “‘Scots Wha Hae,” “ For 
a’ That,” ‘‘A Red, Red Rose,” ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
“Phillis the Fair,” ‘“‘ Ae Fond Kiss,” ‘“‘ My Bonny Mary,” “‘ Afton 
Water,” ‘“‘For the Sake of Somebody.” ‘‘ Whistle, and I’ll come 
to ye, my Lad,” ‘‘The De’il’s Awa’ wi’ the Exciseman,” ‘‘ Lassie 
wi’ the Lint-White Locks,” ‘‘I Love my Jean,” ‘“‘The Happy 
Trio,” ‘John Anderson My Jo,” ‘“‘My Wife’s a Winsome Wee 
Thing,” ‘Duncan Gray,” ‘‘My Ain Kind Dearie O,” ‘“‘The 
Thorn,” “John Barleycorn,” and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” The 
anthology is a truer indication of Crosland’s opinion of Burns 
as poet than the chapter about ‘‘The Bard” in The Unspeakable 
Scot, but the trouble is that few Scotsmen read poetry, and 
that for every five hundred who have read The Unspeakable 
Scot probably not more than two or three have even dipped 
into Crosland’s collection of English Songs and Ballads. 

Crosland’s fine wit, knowledge of the child mind, and happy 
gift of writing simply and clearly were utilised to advantage in 
the little gift-books he wrote for children, and in the happily- 
turned verses he wrote for the Christmas Annuals issued by Grant 
Richards. ‘This publisher’s Dumpy Books had a big vogue in 
their day, and two of the best in the series were Crosland’s 
Little People, and the volume which commemorated the Corona- 
tion of King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra for children 
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over seven years of age. Crosland was responsible for the 
text and Mr. Patten Wilson for the pictures in the latter booklet, 
which found many readers. In The Coronation Dumpy Book 
Crosland tells the little folks many interesting things. This 
for instance: 


THE SWORD OF STATE 


The Sword of State is carried before the King when he 
walks in a State procession. ‘The person who carries it is a peer. 
This is all I can write about the Sword of State 


BECAUSE 


I KNOW NO MORE 


*““'That,”’ as one reviewer aptly observed, “‘is one of the best, 
although one of the gentlest, blows that Mr. Crosland has 
struck in the great struggle for literary efficiency which is of such 
paramount importance to the intellectual state of England at 
the present time.” 

We may now take leave of such trifles and take some note of 
The Tiger. ‘The first number appeared on March 15th, and from 
its appearance was more in the nature of a cub than a full grown 
tiger, as it consisted of only sixteen small pages, two of which 
were devoted to advertisements, but the fare provided was so 
good that even Frank Harris who was then editing The Candid 
Friend, cheerfully admitted that although the little paper cost 
sixpence it was worth a shilling. The Tiger showed that it was out 
for the blood of Scotsmen, and the editor in his opening article 
on the political situation had some pretty straight things to say 
about Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Rosebery. 
The conclusion reached with regard to the former was that 
he ‘‘is a Scotchman and therefore fundamentally inept.” The 
other contributors were John F. Runciman, Douglas Ainslie, 
and Laurence Binyon. 

Crosland also set forth these pointed views on reviewing: 
“The reviewer has never been properly understood by the 
author, who provides him with his daily bread. ‘The author 
believes in his heart that the only kind of reviewer worth pro- 
viding with daily bread is the reviewer who praises. If you are 
a reviewer, and you praise properly, you can toast your feet in 
many happy flats. The author’s children will be taught to call 
you Uncle, and to remember you in their innocent prayers. 
But if you are a reviewer of the other sort, that is to say, if 
you forget to praise, and continue to do your duty in the matter 
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of blame, your lines will not be cast in such pleasant places. 
It will be whispered that you are a master of veiled attack, that 
you are a bludgeoner, a savage, and, if the truth were only 
known, a scoundrel.” 

It may be argued that these observations are sore-headed 
philosophy, but from my own experience I can see nothing but 
the solid truth in them to this day. 

The April issue of The Tiger was increased to twenty-four 
pages, and was therefore better value for the money, a circum- 
stance which appealed to the Scots reviewers. Except for an 
article by John F. Runciman and a poem by Douglas Ainslie, 
Crosland was responsible for all the writing in this number. 
His contributions included three ably written articles, ‘‘On 
the Impertinence of Millionaires,” “‘On the Literary Quarrel,” 
‘‘On the Blessedness of Mediocrity,” several reviews of books, 
and some caustic notes. In its notice of the previous number 
a Glasgow paper had observed that there was little that was 
tigerish about The Tiger, but on this occasion the animal showed 
a great deal more of its teeth and claws, and something of “‘fear- 
ful symmetry.” For instance, the article about ‘‘’The Imperti- 
nence of Millionaires”? contained the following passage: 

‘In the preface to a book called Triumphant Democracy, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the bloated disseminator of public libraries 
and general charitable donations, calls Heaven to witness that 
he is very much obliged to the Constitution of the United 
States for making him the equal of every man that breathes 
the breath of life. ‘That a person who has gathered together 
unimaginable moneys should consider himself any man’s equal 
is on the face of it a little astonishing. ‘The owner of a million, 
or two millions, or ten, appears to us to put himself entirely 
outside the race of men; he is nobody’s equal and nobody’s 
inferior, but a thing apart, a sort of sport and mock of nature, 
a ten-legged calf, a camel with four humps, meet for establish- 
ment in a show. Everybody feels this, and one supposes that 
herein lies the reason why millionaires are run after. We 
have certainly never met anybody who would own to the 
pursuit of a millionaire for the sake of lucre, and as millionaires 
are neither beautiful to look upon, nor possessed of great wit 
or conversational charm, their popularity is to be accounted for 
only in the manner we have indicated. ‘That they do enjoy a 
vast popularity is fairly obvious. Society takes them to its 
exclusive bosom at sight, and a judicial press blesses and 
approves them with a text. But like many other good people 
who attain to a little notoriety, the millionaires of the last 
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decade or so have developed a singular faculty for losing their 
heads.” 

The conclusion come to about millionaires and what they 
give and leave is that ‘“‘the development of education in this 
country, the development of the national character, the promo- 
tion of international amity and goodwill, are not matters for 
millionaires, however milliony. Let them disburse their ‘ill- 
gotten or inherited gains’—the phrase is Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s— 
in the channels wherein such gains are always acceptable. 
Honest men and honest nations do not want to be educated and 
made manly out of other people’s money, and least of all out of 
moneys which have passed through the hands of the world’s 
blatant plutocracy. It were better for them to go ignorant 
and armed to the teeth to the crack of doom.” 


To quarrel or not to quarrel is the subject discussed in one 
of the other articles referred to. Having put forward the pros 
and cons, Crosland inclines to the view that there is much 
to be said in favour of an inky battle—“‘a sound, overt set-to.”’ 
He believes that the code which permits of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, while brutal, has at least ‘“‘the merit 
of preserving the cleanliness and honesty of warfare,’ and he 
goes on to say: 


“For our own part we are inclined to think that it might be 
revived in the business of letters with distinct advantage. As 
in the old days the certainty that if you offered a man insult 
or injury you would be called to immediate account and might 
lose your precious life for it, undoubtedly kept in check the 
offensive person and disposed him to a proper circumspection 
in word and act, so if the bad-form notion could be removed 
from the literary mind, we should hear and see a good deal less 
of veiled attack and general literary swashbuckling. If we 
remember rightly, it was Mr. Churton Collins who began 
a book on literary abuses with the inspiring sentence, ‘It is 
time that somebody spoke out,’ and went on to say practically 
nothing. ‘The literary journals are continually assuring you 
that envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness have no 
part in the literary character, and that reviewers, as a body, 
are sober, God-fearing, and fair-dealing men. We hope it is 
so. At the same time we have no hesitation in asserting that 
editors and reviewers are alike very human, and that while 
they steadfastly refuse to quarrel with you over their names, 
they are acquainted with half a hundred little ways of getting 
their own back if you happen to offend them. Nobody who 
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takes the trouble to keep in touch with current literary journalism 
can have a doubt on the matter. Day by day and week by week, 
unjust and damaging things are written of this book and that, 
while the author sits dumb, knowing full well that if he com- 
plains, he will be considered to have transgressed the code and 
be awarded further kicks for his pains. What is wanted is a 
trifle more spirit than the average author seems to possess. The 
capacity to take a beating is all very well, but it ought to be 
balanced by the capacity to give one. ‘It is not worth while 
to fight’ is the cant of the inept person who has no command 
of his weapons. There is goodness and sweetness and joy 
in battle, at any rate for them who know how to engage in it. 
A little more fighting and a little less nursing of dark revenges 
is greatly to be desired both in letters and journalism.” 


In the Notes to this number of The Tiger Crosland gives us a 
hint of his forthcoming Unspeakable Scot, and makes the 
following reply to one of The Tiger’s critics—Neil Munro: 


‘Our good friend Wha Hae does not like The Tiger. He com- 
plains that The Tiger does not like the Scotch, and that it does 
not provide him with value for his saxpence. He is perfectly 
welcome to go on disliking The Tiger even as The Tiger will go on 
disliking him. As for his saxpences he may, if he wishes, save 
them up for the purchase of an Unspeakable Scot, or even keep 
them pooched against a rainy day; we do not mind in the least. 
Also he may call The Tiger names to his heart’s content, when- 
ever and wherever he chooses. It makes copy for Wha Hae, and 
it sells Tigers. But there are two little points on which Wha 
Hae may for the sake of argument be called to account. The 
first of them is that Wha Hae is anxious for everybody to know 
that Mr. 'T. W. H. Crosland is chiefly famous as a writer of 
prose chopped into lengths which he foists on to the public 
under the name of Odes. Mr. Crosland, it is true, does purvey 
a species of prose set out by printers in the manner usually 
reserved for the setting out of verse and dubbed ‘Ode’; but 
Wha Hae, who is no doubt a Glasgow man, forgets that in his 
own fair city of Glasgow there is published weekly a pretty 
bad imitation of this same Ode, which is understood to be 
written by one of Scotland’s most promising fictionists. Wha 
Hae also asserts, in the columns of a Glasgow paper, and under 
the head ‘Views and Reviews,’ a title lifted from Mr. Henley 
by the way, that The Tiger praised a novel called Lagzarre, 
because The Tiger is published by the publisher of Lagarre, 
and the Editor of The Tiger acts as literary adviser to that 
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same publisher. We beg to assure Wha Hae that he is entirely 
mistaken in his conclusions. Lazarre was praised by The 
Tiger because it is a good book. It had previously been 
praised by Wha Hae’s uncle, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, for pre- 
cisely the same reason. Wha Hae may take it from us that 
we do not employ Scotch methods on The Tiger.” 

But this Tiger was not wholly blood-thirsty. Among the 
book reviews is a eulogy of a volume of poems by Dora Sigerson 
(the late Mrs. Clement Shorter)—a volume which contains 
ballads that ‘‘are as perfect in their way as anything of the 
kind with which we are acquainted,” and which ‘“‘will be 
appreciated by every person who can discriminate between 
poetry and the tortured, machine-made art which we are so 
frequently asked to admire.” 

If the Scotch did not relish The Tiger there were many other 
discriminating people who liked it very much. Mr. Bart 
Kennedy, for instance, wrote to Crosland in the following strain: 
‘“‘T must say that The Tiger is filled with most excellent stuff— 
full of salt and point. The ‘Millionaires’ is one of the best 
things I’ve read. I wish you all possible success. I like to 
see real talent. There’s so damned little of it.” The paper 
was also appreciated by the Poet Laureate of the day, Mr. 
Alfred Austin, who sent the following letter to Crosland: 


‘**Swinford Old Manor, 
‘‘ Ashford, Kent, 
“July 22, 1902. 
“* DEAR CROSLAND, 

If I am not mistaken in assuming that the two numbers 
of The Tiger received by me were sent by you, or in accordance 
with your instructions, will you accept my thanks for your 
courtesy. I have smiled often in reading them. 

‘* Believe me, 


‘Yours faithfully, 
‘* ALFRED AUSTIN.” 


As we have seen, Scotsmen who did not relish the April 
Tiger were advised not to bang awa’ their saxpences, but to 
save them up for the purchase of the forthcoming Unspeak- 
able Scot concerning which work The Academy had the follow- 
ing significant paragraph in the editorial notes of its issue of 
May 31, 1902: 


‘‘When it was announced that Mr. T. W. H. Crosland was 
writing a book called The Unspeakable Scot, an indictment of 
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Scottish character, we almost doubted the existence of such 
temerity. We looked around, and we trembled for Mr. Cros- 
land. We do still, for the book, it seems, is no feint. It has 
reached the prospectus stage. It will show, we are told, that 
the vogue of the Scot in England and America, is the outcome 
of Saxon indifference and not of Scottish capacity; that it is on 
the wane and that it was achieved by the practice of the very 
cheapest virtues. It will prove that in politics, art, letters, 
journalism, and sundry other departments of activity the Scot 
has never accomplished anything that really matters. It will 
deal very straightly with Scottish swagger, clannishness, un- 
couthness, illegitimacy, and general underbredness. It will 
also deal very straightly with the Scottish pow-wow men, and 
the whole of the literary and journalistic hoot-awa’-mon set; 
and the persons who boom them. ‘There will be chapters on 
the far-famed Doric, on the Scot as dipsomaniac, on the Scot 
by marriage, on Scottish sentiment and on Scottish humour. 
The book has been undertaken in no spirit of flippancy or trucu- 
lence, the author says, but with an honest desire to hold the 
mirror up to Scotland and to enable her, for once, to see her- 
self as others see her. This is businesslike, and we wish Mr. 
Crosland a fair field and no favour.” 


In the next issue of The Academy there appeared this note: 


“Mr. T. W. H. Crosland writes: ‘With reference to your 
paragraph about The Unspeakable Scot, will you allow me 
to say that the book has not only reached the prospectus 
stage, but is already completed and in type. It was to 
have been issued from the press on the roth of June, but I 
came to the conclusion that it would be a pity to set two 
nations by the ears at the Coronation time, and its issue has 
consequently been deferred until July 8, when it will appear 
simultaneously in England and America.’ Mr. Crosland’s 
forbearance is beyond praise. We wait for the red dawn on 
July 8.” 


Before the red dawn of July 8th appeared, however, there was 
another issue of The Tiger which was published on June 14th, 
and one of the articles in this issue was entitled —‘On a Forth- 
coming Publication,” which appears to have been specially 
written by Crosland for Wha Hae and his like. He tells us 
that ‘“‘there is nothing like Wha Hae in the whole wonderful 
world, and living as we have done for the past two weeks very 
close to him, we have begun to enter somewhat into the pellucid 
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spirit of the man,’ 
the following terms: 


and he proceeds to address Wha Hae in 


“Since the itch for writing crept first into mortal fingers, the 
question of subject has always been a difficult one, and we take 
it upon ourselves to assure you that, before deciding upon 
a subject for this book, we thought long and seriously. As a 
hen broods over her chickens, so did we brood over the question, 
‘What shall our book be about?’ Then, after fruitless days 
and sleepless nights, we suddenly saw Wha Hae on the green 
hill, and the die was cast. After a few hours spent in hunting 
up the facts, and a few hours’ reflection thereupon, we pro- 
cured a typewriter and went to work. As soon as the fact 
that you were to be the subject of the book became known to 
the trade, my dear Wha Hae, we were speedily handed large 
sums of money by English and American houses anxious to 
publish for us. This, of course, is a fine compliment to Wha 
Hae, and we mention it in its proper place. 

“But enough of dalliance. Let us come to the purrrporrrt. 
You will agree, Wha Hae, that the great end of all art is to 
elevate. The purrrporrrt of the book advertised on the last page 
of this periodical is to elevate, and the person whom it aims 
to elevate is Wha Hae again. That he needs elevating no right- 
minded citizen can doubt. After the thing has been done, 
Wha Hae himself will be the first to admit that it was needed. 
We are sure of this because Wha Hae is always the first to 
admit anything that may require to be admitted. For a sum 
which shall not be named, Wha Hae may obtain at all book- 
sellers our trifling elevator. It is guaranteed to afford him 
many a pleasant quarter of an hour. It will wound him to the 
extent of many gouts. It will knock the wind out of him, and 
break the bones of him, and make the bowels of him like water. 
It will convince him that the great Wha Hae is really and after 
all the merest of God’s creatures, and, as Mr, [John] Davidson 
puts it, ‘second cousin to the worm.’ Yet withal shall it do 
Wha Hae an abiding good. We have been assured by a poet 
that men may rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things. Our book, it is hoped, will come in the nature 
of stepping-stones to Wha Hae. In any case it is elevating.” 


The ‘‘buik of buiks” had yet to appear—its publication very 
handsomely and considerately held over by the author and his 
publisher till after the Coronation of Their Majesties—but 
Crosland’s articles in The Tiger made it plain that he was 
warming up, that a storm was brewing, and that here at long last 
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was a man who was out “‘to swat the whole darn bunch of Fates.” 
In the course of one of his letters he says, “‘nothing suits me 
better than a good set-to,” and one could well believe it. Yet 
of the editor of The Tiger at this period the writer of an article 
in M. A. P. said truly: “‘ Mr. Crosland resides at Kilburn, where 
he is a sedate family man, and by no means the firebrand he 
would have us suppose, with a charming young wife and a 
bevy of pretty children to cheer him. He does most of his 
work at home, and labours hard at all kinds of journalistic and 
literary productions, but he may occasionally be found at the 
British Museum poring over books of reference. When in 
his study, keeping the midnight oil going, he is in the habit 
of coaxing recalcitrant ideas, lying flat on his back on a mattress 
placed on the floor. Immediately the inspiration comes, he 
leaps to his feet, rushes to his writing-table, and rapidly jots 
it down. Then to the mattress again, and so on.” 

There were no further issues of The Tiger for about two 
years, as during the intervening period its editor was engaged 
on much more serious business—the writing and production of 
books that sold in tens of thousands. 


CHAPTER VI 


“The Unspeakable Scot’’—The Kailyaird School—Robertson Nicoll 
—Swinburne—Watts-Dunton—E. V. Lucas—Indignant Scots 
—A Mixed Reception—The King’s English and the Doric— 
John Buchan and Lowland Scots—Richard Le Gallienne— 
Douglas Ainslie—‘‘ The Unspeakable Crosland’””—Crosland’s Ver- 
dict on Himself. 


CROSLAND’s most famous satire, The Unspeakable Scot, was 
really inspired by its author’s contempt for the Kailyaird School 
in Scottish fiction, Scotch methods of journalism in London, 
and a very natural Johnsonian prejudice against certain unfor- 
tunate traits in the Scottish character. Crosland’s own ex- 
planation to me of how he came to write The Unspeakable Scot 
was that Grant Richards wanted a book that would sell, that 
the book was written in less than three weeks, that it had an 
enormous sale, and that there was no more to be said. He also 
told me that he liked Scotsmen as individuals, but that in the 
mass he could not suffer them. In this respect he was like Dr. 
Johnson and Sir Walter Raleigh, the latter of whom gives us 
this view of the Scot in one of his letters: “‘I see you don’t 
know the Scots. They are asuperstitious, loyal, useful, jealous, 
impossible people. A long course of their own theology has 
hopelessly perverted their attitude. I know Scots who are 
modest—modest towards men: I don’t know a single Scot 
who is modest on behalf of man. They have the name of philo- 
sophy, but there is more philosophy in a Berkshire peasant 
than in all their professors. If they succeed—and they are 
always struggling and asserting themselves—it is a great thing: 
if they fail so do heroes, and it is still a great thing. Rhetoric 
has poxed them to the bone. They will die with courage in the 
last ditch, but it must be the last—a remarkable ditch. Merely 
to die in a ditch is beyond them. . . . It is impossible not to 
esteem them, and they are the best friends—if you have fish 
to fry. If you are doing nothing in particular, they leave you, 
for they must be getting on. Since I lived in Scotland I can’t 
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think of Charles Lamb without the tears coming to my eyes— 
tears like those that are wept by an over-wrought spirit who 
dreams of rest. To have no particular object in life, but to 
take it as it comes—you will find this in China, in India, in 
France, in England: I have not found it in Scotland. I feel as 
if the country were a Company floated to exploit something— 
if they failed, they would cease to exist. They will ruin me, for 
although they are ready to believe in aggressive eccentricity 
(as of a prophet), they will have nothing to say to idle whim. A 
gospel is your passport in Scotland.” 

Dr. Johnson said much harsher things about us than that, but - 
Crosland beat them both to the back of the wood-pile in the 
matter of cruel invective. When the book was written Scots 
who bulked large in various departments of life and letters 
included J. M. Barrie, ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” William Robertson 
Nicoll (then editor of The British Weekly), Andrew Lang, 
S. R. Crockett, and William Archer. These formed the chief 
target for Crosland’s bludgeon. In the opening chapter, 
headed ‘‘The Superstition,” he says: ‘‘My qualification to 
bestow broad hints upon the politest and most intellectual 
of the peoples is that I possess a large fund of contempt for the 
Scottish character,’ and that one way and another ‘“‘I appear 
to have been raised up for the work before us, even as Dr. 
J. M. Barrie was raised up to assist the fortunes of a certain 
brand of smoking mixture” (vide that piece of arrant Jeromeism, 
““My Lady Nicotine.’’) In a footnote we are told that 


“In a booklet entitled The Kilt and How to Wear It, the Hon. 
Stuart Erskine assures us that ‘in Scotland every man is a gentle- 
man.’ On the other hand, in England quite a number of 
Scotchmen seem to be doctors. I trust that I shall not be 
considered wanting in respect if I prefix the august abdominal 
‘Dr.’ to the names of all Scotch gentlemen whom I have occasion 
to mention.” 


After a little more beating about the bush, Crosland gets to 
business in this downright fashion: 


“Were I disposed to bloody battle I might have opened fire 
by remarking in hot type that if you scratch a Scotchman you 
will find a very low person indeed. Or I could have thrown 
from my pom-pom that shining projectile: 


False Scot 
Sold his king 
For a groat, 
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But who, that has a feeling for warfare, would fight with a 
Scotchman? Such a one, I hope, does not breathe; the plain 
fact being that if a Scot beats you, he beats you; whereas if you 
begin to beat a Scot he will assuredly bawl, in the King’s 
name, for the law. ‘Hech, sirs, rin for the polis. A’hm 
gettin’ whupped!’ Let us therefore continue our discourse 
amicably. 

“Your proper child of Caledonia believes in his rickety 
bones that he is the salt of the earth. Prompted by a glozing 
pride, not to say by a black and consuming avarice, he has 
proclaimed his saltiness from the housetops in and out of season, 
unblushingly, assiduously, and with results which have no 
doubt been most satisfactory from his own point of view. There 
is nothing creditable to the race of men, from filial piety to a 
pretty taste in claret, which he has not sedulously advertised 
as a virtue peculiar to himself. This arrogation has served 
him passing well. It has brought him into unrivalled esteem. 
He is the one species of human animal that is taken by all the 
world to be fifty per cent. cleverer and pluckier and honester 
than the facts warrant. He is the daw with a peacock’s tail 
of his own painting. He is the ass who has been at pains to 
cultivate the convincing roar of a lion. He is the fine gentle- 
man whose father toils with a muck-fork. And, to have done 
with parable, he is the bandy-legged lout from Tullietudles- 
cleuch, who after twelve months at ‘the college’ on moneys 
wrung from the diet of his family, drops his threadbare kilt 
and comes south in a slop suit to instruct the English in the 
arts of civilisation and in the English language.” 


Crosland proceeds to a study of the Scotch character as 
pictured by two schools of artists, which he dubs the Old and 
New Schools. The chief figure of the Old School is Dr. 
George Lockhart, and the New School consists of one man 
only—Robertson Nicoll, who for so many years was editor of 
that ‘‘dropsical pennyworth,” the British Weekly, edited The 
Bookman, and was ‘‘a distinctly dubious and undesirable 
force in letters.” Crosland quotes Lockhart’s fair and win- 
ning picture of the Scot of over two hundred years ago, which 
reveals him to be “‘brave,” “‘generous,” “‘hardy,” ‘‘ polite,” 
‘‘refined,” ‘‘not a fool,” ‘‘well bred,” “‘civilised,” ‘‘travelled,” 
“‘wise,” “ingenious,” ‘‘immortally honourable,” “glorious ”’— 
and proceeds to say: “Who can withstand him? Who would 
deny him the look of love, the patriot glow? Certainly not the 
men of his own blood who have their livings to get. Certainly 
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not the Scotchman, who perceives here by favour of Dr. 
Lockhart, his own impeccable self done to the life.” 


As for the New School, otherwise Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
otherwise ‘“‘Claudius Clear,” it provides Crosland with just 
the material he wants. Harken to this: 


‘‘Being a Scotchman, ‘Claudius’ is, of course, omniscient and 
infallible. That is where the absurd beauty of him comes in. 
That, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, is why one reads the 
British Weekly. Do you wish to know how to run The Times ? 
Would you care to be instructed in ‘the art of conversation?’ 
Are you anxious to learn what is really meant by ‘good man- 
ners’? Would you be advised on ‘Order and Method,’ 
‘Brilliance,’ ‘Over Work,’ ‘Handwriting,’ ‘Publishing as a 
Profession,’ ‘Editing as a Profession,’ ‘The Keeping of Old 
Letters,’ ‘How to Remember and How to Forget,’ ‘The Art of 
Life,’ ‘The Art of Taking things Coolly,’ ‘ Firing out the Fools,’ or 
indeed on any other matter under the sun—from ‘Vanity’ to 
‘Samuel ’—why you just turn up ‘Claudius,’ and there you are; 
two columns which settle the question swiftly and for ever. 
What wonder then, that in my anxiety to get at the truth about 
Scotchmen, I should turn up ‘Claudius’? Nor have I turned 
him up in vain, as witness the following admirable words: 


“Tn the first place, the Scotsman is a son of the rock. The 
circumstances of his birth and upbringing are as a rule very 
stern. He is cradled in the storm; he has to fight for life in 
a rough climate, in a huddle of grey houses, ‘The amenities 
of life are by no means plentiful. As a rule money is scarce. 
There are few demonstrations of affection; one is made to 
feel that he must trust himself, that man is a soldier, and life 
is a fight.’ [Here, Scot-like, the worthy ‘Claudius’ breaks off 
to indulge in a little pathetic personal reminiscence.] ‘When 
I look back to my early years it seems to me that the whole atmos- 
phere is laden with care, that the strain on the hearts of the 
people was so tightened by the material needs of those who 
depended on them that life was a taut rope on which only a 
trained acrobat could keep his balance. The result was a feeling 
of constant anxiety, a dread of the future. It was haunted by 
fears which could hardly be measured, and as the years went 
on their difficulties seemed to increase. [Which, to say the 
least, is clumsily put.] In this way young Scotsmen were 
taught to take things seriously. They knew that their right 
arms must serve them, and they did not lean upon others. They 
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were thus fiercely independent. They asked nothing from 
those about them—the asking would be vain. As they sought 
nothing they would give nothing. Acknowledgment of superior 
position they resolutely refused; and they were ready to resent 
every assumption of superiority. They knew well that the 
door of opportunity opens but seldom, and were eager to enter 
it when it did open. They knew that success in any form has 
to be paid for, and they were willing to pay. They would work 
hard without complaining, and they were willing to sacrifice, 
and even came to disdain, the pleasures and amusements of 
life. They had been taught that it was of no use to com- 
plain, and they did not complain. But they made amends for 
this by refusing to be gracious, by a reserved and proud manner, 
They knew that competition was the law of life, and they were 
none too gentle in dealing with their competitors. ‘Those who 
achieved positions were objects of criticism, and the criticism 
was pitiless enough. For a fight they were in constant readi- 
ness. ‘‘’Touch me gin you daur,”’ was the national motto, and 
there never was one more expressive of character. The Scots- 
man as a rule does not take the offensive, but those who meddle 
with him must take all the consequences.’ * 

“Clearly, as one might say, a Daniel come to judgment! 
‘Claudius Clear,’ the New School, struts and roisters and 
swaggers as your Scot must do, or perish; but, on the whole 
and out of the honesty of his heart, he will modify. Perhaps 
he was not in the best of humours when he wrote the foregoing. 
Anyway, it rather disposes of the gallant and debonair vision 
conjured up for us by the glowing pencils of the Old School. 
The generous, polite, refined, well-bred, civilised and im- 
mortally honourable and glorious Scotchman of Dr. George 
Lockhart, becomes, under the brush of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
another and a distinctly less beautiful personality. He is born 
on the rock. The amenities of life are not for him. He 
is haunted by constant fears. He will give nothing. He refuses 
to be gracious. He is none too gentle in dealing with his 
competitors. And instead of saying ‘Nemo me impune lacessit,’ 
as you might expect of a young man who has been to college, 
he whoops ‘Touch me gin you daur’ like a drunken trull in the 
Cowgate. When I come to think of it, I am much obliged to 
the New School.” 


Which is brilliantly done, for here you have the Scot pretty 
well damned out of his own mouth. Having exploded the 


* “‘ English and Scotch”: ‘‘ The British Weekly,” January 16, 1902. 
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“Superstition,” Crosland next deals with predecessors and 
throws light on the opinions of the Scot held by Shakes- 
peare, Samuel Johnson, and Charles Lamb. Crosland advises 
‘‘any Scot who is feeling a desire to be particularly humble 
and to learn the real truth about himself and his compatriots, 
to read, piously, the tragedy of Macbeth.’ Crosland sees in 
Macbeth “‘the moralising scoundrel in which Scotland is so 
prolific turned out to the life. Right through the play Shakes- 
peare pitilessly holds up to our gaze the low and squalid cun- 
ning, the treachery, the hypocrisy and the devilry which he 
believed to be at the bottom of the Scotchman’s soul, and 
Macduff puts the coping stone on the structure of opprobrium 
by calling his countryman a hell-hound and a bloodier villain 
than terms can give him out, and assuring him that he will 
live to be the show and gaze o’ the time: 


“Painted upon a pole and underwrit, 
Here you may see the tyrant.” 


Crosland defends Henley from the diatribes issued about him 
in a volume edited by a Dr. John D. Ross, and, having devoted 
chapters to the “‘pow-wow-men,” or politicians and ‘“‘The 
Scot in Journalism,” proceeds to deal with the Kailyaird School 
of novelists. ‘The chapters headed ‘‘’Thrums and Drumtochty”’ 
and ‘* Barbie” are unquestionably the best in the book. For 
some years prior to the publication of The Unspeakable Scot the 
reading public had bestowed upon it a veritable surfeit of 
sickly sentimentality as set forth by ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” J. M. 
Barrie, and S. R. Crockett and other slobber writers, and by 
means of apt quotations from the chronicles of Thrums in 
particular Crosland exposes the utter fatuity of these authors. 
Crosland examines the characters in some of Barrie’s books, 
and very properly comes to the conclusion that “‘for blithering 
sentiment of the cheapest and most obvious sort, these person- 
ages have certainly never been equalled. The whole tone of 
the Thrums chronicles is as bathotic as it could be made even 
by a Scotchman, and wherever one turns one finds Dr. Barrie 
trotting out creatures of a sentiment so slobbery that it would be 
eschewed even by the scribbling, simpering misses at a seminary.” 

Crosland turns to the other side of the picture of Scots 
peasant life—the chronicles of Barbie as set forth by George 
Douglas Brown in The House with the Green Shutters, a book 
which Crosland very truly says might well have been called 
The Unspeakable Scot. In his chapter on Barbie our critic 
heaps on the fuel and closes with these observations: 
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“From the House with the Green Shutters one is able to gather 
what life in a Scotch township really means. One under- 
stands, too, how it comes to pass that the Scotchmen one 
meets in London are so wanting in the qualities which render 
communication between men possible and tolerable. Per- 
sons who have spent their youth in such a township as Barbie 
must of necessity have altogether wrong views about life and the 
reason for it. ‘Their hand is against every man; to get and to 
keep by fair means or foul is their sole ambition, and of the 
finer feelings which keep existence sweet they know absolutely 
nothing. It is a squalid picture, and not in the least flattering 
to Scotland. Yet the Scotch critics have not ventured to deny 
its authenticity; indeed, they admit that there is a great deal 
in it. Mr. Douglas, the author of The House with the Green 
Shutters, is himself a Scotchman, and to malign his country 
is about the last thing you may expect from a Scotch writer; 
his tendency usually is the other way. To put Thrums, 
Drumtochty and Barbie into one vessel, as it were, to mix 
them and make a blend of them is probably to get at the truth 
about the Scot as he lives and moves in his native element. 
And when one has done this, one can only apprehend that 
the average Scotchman is a compound of two things, to wit, 
the knave and the fool.” 


A severe indictment, but let us remember it is probable that 
but for the ridiculous Kailyairders neither The House with the 
Green Shutters nor The Unspeakable Scot would have been 
written. Whatever may be thought of The Unspeakable Scot 
as a whole, it cannot be denied that Crosland wrote with 
remarkable insight and considerable cleverness about the 
Kailyaird School, and it is worthy of note that leading Scottish 
critics to-day are adopting towards the Kailyaird School of 
writers exactly the attitude that Crosland adopted twenty-five 
years ago. We find, for instance, that prolific writer, Lewis 
Spence, writing in this strain: ‘‘ During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury Scottish literature has done little to’ attract the attention of 
the world of culture. It has certainly failed to appeal to 
European imagination as the Irish or Norwegian literatures have 
appealed. The crass sentimentalities and utter banalities of 
the Kailyaird School alienated from the first sympathies of 
critics of taste and insight. Scotsmen of perspicacity and 
experience could not but feel depressed at the popular vogue 
of a cult which they were aware frequently afforded only a 
base caricature of their countrymen, paving the way for the 
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grosser tradition of Lauderism.” Kailyairdism still persists, one 
of its admirable exponents being a certain Joseph Laing Waugh, 
and, according to what Mr. C. M. Grieve says in his brilliant 
and out-spoken book, Contemporary Scottish Studies, the 
disease ‘‘is still working widespread and more subterranean 
mischief,’ for Scotland, sad to say, is still ‘‘largely preoccupied 
with what is conventionally regarded as Scottish literature, 
the mindless vulgarities of parochial poetasters and the cold- 
haggis-and-gingerbeer atrocities of prose Kailyairdism.” 
Having said his say about Thrums, Drumtochty and Barbie, 
Crosland devotes a chapter to Burns and his poetry, but he is 
so violent here that the satire becomes mere abuse. ‘There is 
a certain amount of truth in Crosland’s view, however, that 
‘James I., whom the average Scotchman barely knows by 
name, was, taking him all in all, quite as good a poet as Burns,” 
and that it was Burns who gave the Scotch “‘their first notion 
of bumptious independence; it was he who taught them that ‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that,’ which, on the whole, is a monstrous 
fallacy; it was he who averred that whisky and freedom gang 
thegither; and it was he who gave the countenance of song to 
shameful and squalid sexuality.” It certainly cannot be 
doubted that it was Burns who averred that whisky and freedom 
go together, and the average Burnsite to this day undoubtedly 
knows far more about whisky than he knows about poetry or 
about Burns. Crosland professes to see in Burns ‘‘the poet 
of licence and alcoholism.” Henley said much the same 
thing, and for his pains was scarified in a volume entitled 
Henley and Burns, or The Critic Censured, by John D. Ross, 
LL.D., who allowed his book to be padded out with whisky 
advertisements, one of which was worded as follows: 


All Admirers of Robbie Burns 
should ask for the 


FAMOUS BALLOCHMYLE 
SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Why should “all admirers of Robbie Burns” be counselled 
to ask for whisky at all if it is an outrage to say that Burns is 
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“the poet of licence and alcoholism”? Crosland says many 
things about Burns which are unjustified and which make me 
shudder, but the chapters on the Scot as critic, as biographer, 
in letters, in commerce, and in his cups are very entertaining. In 
“The Scot as Critic” Crosland deals trenchantly and effectively 
with William Archer, and asserts that the ‘Scotch pull in 
criticism is without doubt the worst trouble that has ever 
_assailed English letters. . . . Reviews are no longer taken 
seriously either by authors or the public; the literary papers 
languish, depending for such revenue as they possess upon 
publishers’ advertisements instead of upon circulation; literary 
opinion has been fined down to sheer puff on the one hand 
and flagrant abuse or neglect on the other, and to be the friend 
or admiring acquaintance of certain persons is become the only 
sure road to literary advancement.” ‘The main book dealt 
with in the chapter on “‘The Scot as Biographer” is Barrie’s 
Margaret Ogilvy, and one is not surprised to learn that it 
raised Crosland’s gorge. A reading of this mawkish book 
made him think of Wordsworth who writes somewhere of a 
person “‘who would peep and botanise about his mother’s 
grave.” But if Crosland had read When a Man’s Single he 
would have found this line penned by Barrie himself—‘‘‘My 
God!’ he groaned, ‘I would write an article, I think, on my 
mother’s coffin.’”’ 

The chapter on “The Scot in Letters” contains this com- 
petent piece of criticism: 


**As to Stevenson, while the Scotch are disposed to brag 
about him when occasion arises they have always fought more 
or less shy of him. He has never been admitted to that cordial 
intimacy of relation which a Scotchman extends alike to Robbie 
Burns and Mr. S. R. Crockett. As a matter of fact he wrote 
too well and with too sincere a regard for the finer elements of 
literature to be properly understood in Scotland. Further, he 
took the precaution not to interlard his English with such phrases 
as ‘ben the hoose,’ ‘getting a wee doited,’ and so forth. He had 
no use for Scotch idioms, and when he dropped into them he was 
sorry for it. And he did not stiffen his pages with panegyric 
of the Scotch character. In fact Stevenson tacitly refused to 
have anything to do with the advertising of his countrymen. 
He had the good sense to perceive that if you are to use the 
English language as a medium for expression, you might as well 
use it skilfully and decently while you are about it. More than 
all, he did not boast of having been born in a wynd, or of having 
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pu’d fine gowans wi’ Jeanie, the auld sweetie wife’s dochter, 
at Drumkettle. And an author, a modern author, who is guilty 
of all these sins of commission and omission must not expect 
affection from the warm heart of Scotia.” 


In the last chapter we are told that “‘when Dr. Johnson was 
asked to state his reasons for disliking the Scotch, his reply 
was of the vaguest. Lamb also did not know why he disliked 
them; and on the whole it is difficult to say flatly why one can- 
not get on with the simple child of Caledonia. As a matter of 
fact my own antipathy always amuses me. Whether it will amuse 
the Scotch is another matter.” The clever, hard-hitting book 
amused many readers and angered others, but it was generally 
agreed by Scotsmen that for years they had been asking for a 
verdict by having the following lines too frequently on their lips: 


““ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oorsel’s as ithers see us!” 


Crosland, on his own admission, simply did his best to play 
the role of ‘““some power,” and he certainly played it fearlessly. 

The Unspeakable Scot was accorded shoals of reviews in the 
newspapers, some of the reviews running to about 2,000 words 
in length, and Crosland, who certainly was ‘“‘The Man of the 
Hour” at this time, also received hundreds of letters about 
the book—some of them complimentary in tone and some of 
them abusive. There was at least one distinguished man of 
letters who was not afraid to state that he agreed with all that 
Crosland said in The Unspeakable Scot. I refer to no less a 
person than 'T. Watts-Dunton, the author of Aylwin, and the 
friend and confidant of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Both 
Watts-Dunton and Swinburne had a great affection for Crosland, 
and admired his talents. Crosland first met Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton in the early summer of 1902, when he was 
invited to spend a day with them at “‘ The Pines”, Putney Hill, 
and on that occasion he told them that he was going to write a 
book that would make a sensation. In congratulating Crosland 
on The Unspeakable Scot, Watts-Dunton wrote as follows: 


‘*2 The Pines, 
“Putney Hill, S.W., 


| tithyJuly; t10025 
“*My pear Mr. Crosianp, 


My best thanks for the very clever and amusing 
book, I think I may say that I agree with all of it. I see that 
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it is attracting great attention, and no wonder. Recollect your 
promise to come and see us again. Tell me which suits you 
best—luncheon or dinner? Swinburne has not yet seen your 
book, but I am sure it will please him as much as it does me. 

*“* Very sincerely yours, 


‘T. Watts-DuNTON.”’ 


Mr. E. V. Lucas was not so enthusiastic: 
‘*Froghole, 
“‘Edenbridge, 
“Kent: 
“July 24, 1902. 
* “DEAR CROSLAND, 

I have just finished your book. I wish I could like 
it better, but the joke doesn’t seem to me quite to have come 
off. I think you have used the wrong weapon; which, when a 
man has finished his work and it is printed and bound and 
being sold like hot cakes, is a thankless thing to say. But 
critics of nations, I take it, don’t want falsehoods ;—after all my 
opinion may be wrong. You see I try to administer bane and 
antidote at once. I wish you had let Burns be and have gone 
for the fools who fuddle themselves on January 25 and talk 
rubbish. But there it is. 

“Yours sincerely, 
ee VieLUCASe: 


An indignant Colonial Scot commenced a very long and 
heated epistle in this style: 


**Man, you are a marvel. I can only think of one greater 
marvel, and that is—that you are still at large. Thank your 
stars, my good fellow, that you live in England instead of the 
Colonies. I have seen a man safely lodged and put under due 
restraint who has shown less sign of being ‘touched’ (to put 
it mildly) than you have shown in the writing of your Un- 
speakable Scot, brimful as it is of humour, malice and envy.” 


From another letter, written by a well known journalist, 
I cull the following extract: ‘‘Permit me to thank you for your 
very clever book. . . . For some ten years I have wondered 
why some one did not state what you have put down, as the 
facts were perfectly obvious to go per cent. of the writing 
fraternity. I worked for several years in connection with one 
of the gentlemen to whom you refer in the book, and I consider 
him the basest man I ever heard of. As I have not seen him 
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for six years this estimate is devoid of heat. There is but one 
of your opinions which I do not endorse, I think Robertson 
Nicoll poss possess literary discernment; it was his soul and 
might have saved him, but he has sold it in a hundred markets 
for a wheen bawbees. He was the first man on the Press to 
commit the unspeakable crime of indicating that the book 
market was the sole criterion of literary excellence, and that 
not from ignorance but in defiance of knowledge. Conan 
Doyle indicated in the Daily Chronicle that the price of a Nicollian 
boom was very well known, but retreated from this position in 
a very unknightly way when the Rev. gentleman threatened a 
lawsuit.” 

‘Hoots Wha Hae” was the title of a three-column review of the 
book in The Candid Friend and Traveller. 'Vhis reviewer, who 
appears to have been blessed with a sense of humour, stated: 
**T take it by this time Mr. T. W. H. Crosland is dead, that the 
dour and sleekit whisky-bottled crowd which waited outside Mr. 
Grant Richards’ office in Leicester Square for the publication 
of The Unspeakable Scot, its leader clutching in his good-sized 
hand the 144 subscribed bawbees necessary to its purchase, 
marched north after hearing the public reading of the first 
chapter, and made the groves of Kilburn hideous with the 
dying screams of that ill-advised author. I deplore the act; 
but I can hardly blame it; for it is a cruel thing to attack a nation.”’ 
The same reviewer added—“‘ I am very pleased to see he has never 
come across Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham’s delightful 
little essay, Salvagia, which deals faithfully with the Scotch 
village, or he would have made his indictment even blacker. . . . 
I must point out one extraordinary omission: Mr. Crosland 
might have given us a chapter on the extraordinary likeness 
between the Scot and the Yorkshireman.” 

Here are some brief extracts from reviews that appeared in 
other papers: 


“His book is so entertaining, he lays his fingers so unerringly 
on all that is irritating to the average Englishman in Scottish 
habits of life and letters, and he is so whole-hearted in his 
hatreds, that whatever may be said as to the ethics of this book, 
it remains a very brilliant and rather scandalous piece of work.””— 
The Pilot. 

“This book is not good enough. It should have been 
more philosophical or more reckless.”—The Academy and 
Literature. 

“The book is highly diverting”—Glasgow Herald. 
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“The book is cleverly written, displaying throughout its 
course the exhilarating and urbane animation which enlivens 
the newer journalism of the British capital.”—The Scotsman. 

“The Scotsman will fully appreciate the fact that Mr. Cros- 
land has written The Unspeakable Scot with his tongue in his 
cheek, and will be quite unmoved by the invitation to draw 
the claymore upon him.”’—Morning Leader. 

“TI feel grateful to Mr. Crosland for roaring out at the top 
of his voice what I dared not have whispered to my dearest 
friend.” —Truth. 

“The degradation to which literary criticism has been sub- 
jected, since it was found possible for book publishers to issue 
several critical periodicals, and these publishers’ readers to 
formulate by direct and indirect influence a concensus of 
press opinion regarding books from whose sale they derived 
pecuniary profit, has been recognised for a decade. Mr. 
Crosland indicates it. It is unfortunate for Scotland, mother 
of many upright people, that it is her expatriate children that 
are identified in the eyes of the community with some of the 
most nefarious conduct in literary matters that this generation 
has known. The Unspeakable Scot is a book much of which re- 
quired to be written, and it has been done without reserve.” — 
The Examiner. 

““There never was an author more capable of giving Rolands 
for Olivers, or of meeting the scalping knife with the toma- 
hawk. We are half tempted to think that Mr. Crosland is a 
Scotchman.”—The Literary World. 

I have been at no little trouble to collect press cuttings, 
from which the above are extracts, with a view of discovering 
how The Unspeakable Scot was received at the time of its 
publication, and present readers may make their choice. For 
my own part, I have no hesitation in saying that my honest 
opinion about The Unspeakable Scot is exactly that of the now 
defunct Pilot. 

More than twenty years ago when I was at school in my native 
town of Galashiels, a fellow who was, like myself, interested 
in books, said to me one night—‘‘ Have ye read Crosland’s Un- 
speakable Scot, which has just come oot?” I replied in the 
negative, whereupon my companion remarked—‘ It’s awfu’ guid. 
I’ll lend ye ma copy.” He did so, and I enjoyed reading the 
book immensely. Some time afterwards my mother wanted 
to read The Unspeakable Scot and told me to order a copy of 
it at a local bookseller’s shop. But this bookseller could not 
oblige, as he refused to stock ‘‘such a scandalous book!” And he 
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grew very angry when I laughed at him. He also proffered 
the information that his attitude had lost him numerous orders 
for the book in question. Little did I think at that time that 
I would live to know Crosland intimately and tell him in a 
London newspaper office about the Galashiels bookseller 
he had offended. But I had no difficulty in finding another 
bookseller to get me The Unspeakable Scot, as well as a great 
many volumes in prose and verse written subsequently by the 
same author. 

The Unspeakable Scot was, to my mind, a disappointment 
in at least one respect. Crosland promised to give us a chapter 
on the Doric, but he confined himself to making only passing 
references to it. ‘‘In Fleet Street,” said he, ‘‘if you do not 
happen to possess a little of the Doric, you are at some dis- 
advantage in comprehending the persons with whom you are 
compelled to talk. ‘Hoo arre ye the noo?’ is the conventional 
greeting in most newspaper offices.” In his last chapter, 
entitled ‘‘The Way Out,” Crosland prints a set of rules ‘for 
the general guidance of young Scotchmen who wish to succeed 
in this country [England] and who do not desire to add further 
opprobrium to the Scotch character,” and Rule II. reads: “‘ Br 
ASSURED THAT THE KiNnG’s ENGLISH IS THE LANGUAGE WHICH 
DECENT MEN EXPECT YOU TO SPEAK IN THIS COUNTRY.” Scotsmen 
did not take kindly to this advice, and, in point of fact, within 
recent years, great efforts have been made, and are still being 
made, to revive interest in the “hoo arre ye the noo” form of 
speech or Scots Vernacular. Indeed, the revival of Braid Scots 
is one of the main objects of that powerful body of literary 
men known as the Burns Federation, of which a London Scot, 
Dr. J. M. Bulloch, is the head and front, and with which most 
of the Kailyairders of the time are connected. ‘Thanks to the 
policy of the Burns Federation, ‘“The Scots Vernacular” is 
now included among the chief toasts that are proposed at those 
numerous Burns Anniversary Dinners which are held in all 
parts of the world, and at one of the last functions of the kind 
which I attended one of the leaders of the “‘ back to Braid Scots” 
movement—Mr. George Hope Tait, F.S.A. (Scot)—who is a 
well-known and esteemed contributor to The Scotsman, Cham- 
bers’s Fournal, and other Scottish newspapers—proposed the 
toast of “The Scots Vernacular.’ In the course of a lengthy 
oration, he delivered himself in the following choice vein: 


‘We have also this to contend with—those of us who know 
it—the ignorant assumption of our Anglicised friends that the 
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Scots tongue is vulgar, and that all who speak it are more or 
less ‘illiterate.’ Now ‘that’s waur, fer waur,’ for I consider 
whatever a Scotsman’s accomplishments may be, if he does 
not understand the tongue of his native land he is an uneducated 
man. He has no access to its literature; and more, he is unwit- 
tingly depriving himself of the most unifying social influence— 
that magnetism of language which constitutes the fellowship of 
a nation. In face of the obstacles that prevail—the establish- 
ment of permanent Educational Authorities who are heedless 
of the claims of the national tongue—we can only, through the 
influence of enthusiasts, hope for its survival; its revival is 
another and more doubtful matter. 


Mr. Hope Tait is one of those enthusiasts to whom he refers, 
and with a view of entertaining the company to ‘‘that magnetism 
of language which constitutes the fellowship of a nation,” he 
proceeded to pave the way for the delicious, if delicate, climax 
by stating: 


“Gentlemen, we must keep ourselves in contact with it [the 
Doric]. ‘The man who is ashamed of it is hopeless. Burns 
and Hogg delighted in reading their own poems and songs. 
Scott, who had less of an ear, and did not like to obtrude his 
own pieces, was nevertheless a grand listener, and would snap 
his fingers and keep time, as he did at the Galashiels Michaelmas 
dinner to the local weaver who sang ‘'Tarry oo.’ If I follow 
their example you will pardon me reading some verses of my 
own in the vernacular of the Border country.” 


Although Sir Walter Scott ‘‘did not like to obtrude his own 
pieces” upon his friends, Mr. Hope Tait made no bones about 
inflicting upon the assembled company of Burnsites a reading 
of a set of nine stanzas from one of his own books—Rab and 
His Maister—which is described in a sub-title as being ‘‘a 
rhyming narrative about a Yarrow sheep dog,” and which 
contains a preface by no less a person than Mr. John Buchan, one 
of the most eminent of Scottish novelists and men of letters, who 
considers the poem as being ‘‘good classic Lowland Scots.” Mr. 
Buchan does not stand alone in his opinion, because Mr. Joseph 
Laing Waugh has said in print that it ‘EXHIBITS A MASTERLY 
HANDLING OF THE VERNACULAR,” while the Glasgow Herald, in 
the course of its review of the poem, said that ‘‘it was as good 
as it could be,” and another Scottish literary paper told us that 
the poem ‘“‘is generally recognised by competent authorities to 
be ONE OF THE FINEST OF OUR RECENT VERNACULAR POEMS.” Here 
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then are some of the stanzas from this celebrated poem which 
were read to the Burnsites by the engaging Mr. Tait: 


“Far doon the swire, an’ thro’ the wrack, 

I saw a lonely lum that reekit, 

An’ you, Rab, watchin’ like a hawk 
Ahint the door your master steekit. 

I’m sayin’t, that’s been lang a herd, 
Gie me a doug for comrad-arry, 

A dacent man micht mak’ a third, 
But that wad spoil the peace o’ Yarrow. 


A wat and weary road was mine, 
I little thocht when by St. Mary’s 
That I was gaun to kill some swine 
An’ keep the vermin oot o’ Pairis. 
It’s guid for men das well as dougs 
They dinna see ayont the bar, O, 
It may be glory or the jouges, 
An’ that’s the warst o’ leavin’ Yarrow. 


High up the hill an’ owre the bens 

The garlin’ whaups began their blether, 
An’ glintin’ doon the Dowie Dens, 

The sunlicht wan’ert through the heather. 
The auld Kirk nestled i’ the yaird, 

The green grass happin’ ilka barrow, 
An’ stretchin’ like a painted gird, 

A rainbow held the Hope o’ Yarrow. 


What memories, Rab, 0’ martyred men 

An’ knights wha focht till they got scalpit,— 
That’s what brocht poets to the glen 

An’ made the place where ye were whalpit. 
It wadna dae for you or I 

That hae sic blind an ancestery 
To let a war like this gang by 

An’ no’ to strike a blow for Yarrow. 


This is supposed to be ‘‘a rhyming narrative,” yet in the first 
stanza we find the poet rhyming “‘camrad-arry ” with ‘‘ Yarrow,” 
eking out a rhyme for Yarrow in the second stanza by introduc- 
ing the absurd “‘bar, O,”’ and rhyming “‘ancestery ” with Yarrow 
in the fourth stanza. In other stanzas read to the bewildered 
Burnsites he rhymed ‘‘quarry” and ‘‘Shirra” with Yarrow. 
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The whole poem is full of such blemishes; yet as we have seen, 
“it exhibits a masterly handling of the vernacular,” according 
to one authority, and, according to Mr. John Buchan, is ‘‘good 
classic Lowland Scots,” and Mr. Buchan ought to know, as he 
is the compiler and editor of The Northern Muse, a collection 
of the finest poems written in the Scots vernacular. 

Here are some more of this Scots Vernacularist’s rhymes 
to “Yarrow,” a stream made famous by Wordsworth, 
William Hamilton, and other fine poets:—Glengarry, Harry, 
Deceeplinary, Reliquary, Carry, Daur-o, Sahara, Marry, 
Farry, Chivalry, Glaury, Tipperary, Vernaculary, Solitary, 
Tiara, Aurora, Dromedary, Quandary, Harry-scarry, Gomorrah, 
January, Clam-jarry, Avi-arry, Vocabul-arry, Wizard-arry, 
Infantarry, Calgarry, Ferrara, Massacarry, Soiree. 

Wordsworth wrote three poems about the famous Border 
stream, and found about a dozen legitimate and competent 
rhymes to “‘Yarrow,” but this Scots Vernacular poet clearly 
outstrips the Lake poet where rhymes are concerned and, as 
we have seen, earns the praises of Scottish critics. It may 
be that I do not understand the tongue of my native land, or 
fully appreciate the uses to which it can be put in poetry, but 
if Messrs John Buchan, J. M. Bulloch, Joseph Laing Waugh, and 
the Glasgow Herald and The Scotsman relish Braid Scots poems 
of the kind to which I have referred I am inclined to exclaim— 
“Heaven help us!” and to agree with Crosland that it is safer 
and better to stick to the King’s English. We Scotsmen would 
appear to be in danger of forgetting that Burns in his self- 
revealing poem, “The Vision,” tells us that: 


There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 

I sat and ey’d the spewing reek, 

That fill’d wi’ hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld, clay biggin; 

An’ heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin’. 


An’ in this mottie, misty clime, 

I backward mus’d on wasted time, 

How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
An’ done nae-thing, 

But stringing blethers up in rhyme 
For fools to sing. 


That was the confession of that most modest man and prince 
of Scottish poets, Robert Burns, and, despite the warning we got 
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in The Unspeakable Scot it is pretty clear that the Scottish poets 
who string ‘‘blethers up in rhyme” and the fools who sing 
and also ‘“‘talk rubbish” are still with us. On the whole, I 
much prefer The Unspeakable Scot to the rich and sparkling 
wine of Scots vernacular verse that delights the hearts of the 
authors of Greenmantle and Robbie Doo, and if the Scots 
reviewers should feel inclined to assert that 1 am ‘‘none too 
gentle” in dealing with my competitors I can only say that 
in that respect I conform to the late William Robertson Nicoll’s 
view of the Scot. Let me add that Crosland got nearer the 
truth about the true inwardness of the famous editor of the 
British Weekly than anyone else has done. I can still enjoy, 
and smile over, the true-to-life picture of ‘‘Dr.”’ Nicoll, as drawn 
so admirably by Crosland in 1902: 


‘**As a judge of letters I take him to be the most catholic 
scribbler in Europe. Any author who is doing well—that is 
to say, any author whose record of sales entitles him to be 
considered a success—may always reckon on a large hospitality 
in Dr. Nicoll’s journals, and will always find Dr. Nicoll and his 
merry men beaming round the corner and hat in hand. It is 
a matter of what would you like, sir? all the time. Are you 
spending your holiday cruising on the blue Mediterranean in 
the Duchess of Puttleham’s yacht? Very good. Paragraph in 
the column signed ‘Man of Kent,’ with a delicate reference to 
your last great novel. Have you projects? Equally good. 
Mr. So-and-So is, I understand, hard at work on his next 
great novel. Will your new book, 30,000 copies of which 
have been sold before the day of publication, make its appear- 
ance on April 1? Capital. Send us portraits of yourself at 
all ages from three months to the present day, pictures of the 
modest tenement in which you were born, and of your present 
town house and little place in the country, and, bless your heart, 
we will do the rest. . . . I do not say that there is any 
terrific harm in this species of enterprise. ‘That it pleases the 
mass of mankind and therefore sells papers goes without saying. 
On the other hand, it is quite subversive of the best interests 
of letters.” 


And so indeed it assuredly is, and the present members of 
the “Scotch pull” in letters in London and elsewhere would 
do well to realise the fact. 

Many authors owed their first push into prominence to the 
“‘boost”” methods of the British Weekly and The Bookman. 
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Among them was Richard Le Gallienne, and anyone who 
wants to see what Dr. Nicoll and The Bookman did for Mr. Le 
Gallienne twenty-five years ago should make a point of reading 
The Bookman’s review of one of this author’s books, which is 
quoted in The Unspeakable Scot. 'This review, as Crosland 
points out, is redolent of “‘delicious Scotch snobbery.” At the 
time when it was published, says Crosland, ‘“‘Mr. Le Gallienne 
was in the zenith of his somewhat slender and rarefied popu- 
larity. He had captured the heart of Kensington with dainty 
vacuity. His locks were curled and perfumed; he had. figured 
prettily, and replied to the toast of letters at the dinners of 
literary clubs, and was the delicate high priest of a little school 
of hot pressed poetry and vapid prose. The Bookman, of 
course, was bound to salute him with a chaste appreciation. 
Since then the world has gone on and left Mr. Le Gallienne 
somewhat behind it, also Mr. Le Gallienne himself has settled 
in America and cut off his hair. No more does he publish the 
booklet that takes the town; no longer does he write of the 
‘Women’s Third Profits’ or sigh over the sorrows of tender- 
hearted schoolgirls, who have provided one with a sonnet. 
In short, his laurel hangs dustily on a nail at the ‘ Bodley Head,’ 
and the raven locks that once bore it have probably by this 
time gone to help in the making of a mess of honest builders’ 
mortar.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne certainly has been in America for many 
years past, but he was in London when The Unspeakable Scot 
was published, and what is more, he joined Crosland in 
celebrating the birth of the terrible book. Crosland was 
unable to keep his engagement to dine with Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton at ‘‘ The Pines.” 


‘2 The Pines, Putney Hill, S.W. 
“21st July, 1902. 
“DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

‘‘T was extremely sorry to hear that you were prevented 
through illness from dining with us the other day. I shall be 
looking forward with anxiety to getting news of you. 

“Yours ever, 


“’'T, WaTTS-DUNTON.” 


But within a few days Crosland had recovered sufficiently to 
have a somewhat hectic time with the ‘‘Dick Whittington of 
Song,” whom he had held up to ridicule in The Unspeakable 


H 
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Scot. Le Gallienne found Crosland the best of company, as 
this letter bears witness: 


“The Old Manor, Chiddingfold, Surrey, 
** August 4, 1902. 
““My Dear CROSLAND, 

‘‘Are we to dine together to-morrow night, as you 
pleasantly designed when our licentious orbits so fortunately 
intersected last Thursday night? And, if so, where? Do you 
mind sending me a wire sometime during the day c/o Welch, 
4 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

‘““Mucu looking forward to seeing you again, 
‘‘ Always yours unspeakably, 
“RICHARD LE GALLIENNE.” 


Despite the castigation they received in The Unspeakable 
Scot, Le Gallienne and Robertson Nicoll were among the 
greatest admirers of the book, and, as one reviewer pointed 
out, Crosland had given them a huge advertisement. The 
book sold like hot cakes, and within a year four large editions 
were disposed of. Despite the firm resolution on the part of 
Scotsmen not to buy the book, it was recorded that no book 
in Scotland in 1902 had a larger sale than The Unspeakable 
Scot had. A Scottish journalist, writing a week or two after 
its appearance, said: 


“When I was in Fleet Street the other day nobody seemed 
to be speaking of anything else. Moreover, the sandwich- 
board men were advertising the book from Charing Cross to 
the Griffin. Stevenson said it was a glory to be born a Scot. 
Why? Because you learn the Shorter Catechism and learn— 
to drink. I am certain that the author of The Unspeakable Scot 
never learnt ‘the chief end of men’ or ‘effectual calling’; 
but, by his own confession, he ‘knows what drinking means.’ 
So do I. And doesn’t the Englishman drink? The only 
difference between him and the Scot in that matter is that he 
drinks beer or gin and the Scot drinks whisky. The one gets 
drunk early, the other gets drunk late. The Scot, being a 
thrifty person, saves the time.” 


Within a few years the sales of the famous satire amounted 
to 100,000 copies. It was published on a royalty basis and 
brought Crosland £2,000, but his reward would have been 
considerably greater had everything continued to go smoothly 
with the publisher’s business. 
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One of Crosland’s greatest admirers was Douglas Ainslie, a 
Scotsman who relished The Unspeakable Scot, and who, when 
abroad corresponded frequently with Crosland. 


“‘Hotel des Bains, Petits Dalles, Normandy, 
“and August, 1902. 
““My DEAR CROSLAND, 

*‘Just a line to give you my address in case you have 
any news for me, as I am not having my letters forwarded from 
London until I can get peace and quiet. Just as I left town on 
Wednesday Florence St. John wired asking me to read her my 
play. I very nearly wrote and asked you to take my place 
and read it to her, but, on second thoughts, feared you would 
be too busy, so left it at her flat. I am busy with ‘John of 
Damascus.’ ‘There is nothing else to do here but write or go 
out fishing—and I prefer the former. 

*‘Ever yours, 


*““Douc Las AINSLIF.’’ 


Crosland meanwhile was not resting on his laurels. He was 
busy on several further books—The Unspeakable Crosland : 
Being a Scot’s Reply to “‘ The Unspeakable Scot” ; The Egregious 
English ; a collection of parodies and verses entitled The Five 
Notions : an anthology of The Best Poetry: and Lovely Woman. 


The Unspeakable Scot had not been on sale more than a 
month before it was announced in the Daily Mail that ‘‘the 
Scot is not to remain unavenged. A reply to Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland’s doughty attack is to be published in two or three 
weeks. It is written in the Doric, and is to be published 
anonymously.” The volume, arrayed in tartan covers, was 
issued by A. Treherne & Co., Ltd., in October, and, although 
the Scots reviewers did not think that it was an adequate reply 
to the previous venomous work, they realised that it was better 
than no reply at all, and the Aberdeen Journal even went the 
length of stating that 


“This ‘Reply,’ though quite unnecessary, is very much to 
the point, and, if rather inclined to poke fun at the author of 
The Unspeakable Scot, has many witty remarks which make the 
book quite refreshing to read.” 


The same paper also stated that the “Reply was smart” if 
“sometimes rather personal,” but that Crosland could not very 
well complain on that score, as he himself had been very personal 
in “that book which should be treated with the contempt it 
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deserved”! Judging from the nature of the letters that arrived 
at the publisher’s office for the anonymous author of The 
Unspeakable Crosland, few of the correspondents had the least 
inkling that the writer of the book was none other than Crosland 
himself. The book certainly gave satisfaction to a Liverpool 
Scot, Mr. Duncan A. Campbell, who wrote in the following 
strain to the author of The Unspeakable Crosland : 


“Though I live in England, I am a Scotchman to the back- 
bone. So I take the liberty of writing to you to thank you 
for your reply to The Unspeakable Scot, a book which I attempted 
to read. I only wish I could meet this fellow Crosland and 
show him what I think of him and his book. How a man 
could bring himself so low as to write such rot passes my com- 
prehension. In conclusion, let me say that nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to be the proud possessor of the 
signature of so loyal a Scotchman as the author of The Un- 
speakable Crosland, if you could possibly let me have it. Scot- 
land for ever! England her footstool!” 


The author of The Unspeakable Crosland has some shrewd 
things to say about ‘Tammas”—an author who appropriated 
the term ‘‘ Unspeakable”—‘‘a term of opprobrium oreeginally 
applied by a great man tae the Turks, an’ noo for the first time 
stowl’n frae that nation for the purpose o’ insultin’ the Scottish 
people. The hullion wha hes done this purloinin’—this 
leeterary purloinin’, as ye micht say—is frae Yorkshire, an’ his 
name is Crosland—Tammas Crosland. 'Tammas, A’m tell’t, is 
gangin’ aboot the noo lookin’ as pleased as if he’d fun a groat. 
An’ why? ’Deed, why? In the month o’ June last naebody 
ken’t aboot him. In the month o’ July he publishes his havers, 
an’ the English papers say, ‘Hist, Chairlie, here’s a man 0’ 
genius!’ In ither words, Tammas hes been taken notice 0’. 
An’ as he never expected siccan a thing in his born days, he’s 
as vauntie as a monkey wi’ twa tails. . . . Wha is this man 
that he should be allowed tae prent i’ the open daylicht sic 
libels on honest folk? Why does Lon’on, which hes aye con- 
sithered hersel’ the fount of sense an’ guid manners, continue 
tae contain him? Why is he permitted tae stravaig the streets 
jinglin’ siller gruppit by sic teegurish practices? . . . Let 
Crosland learn by heart thae lines which hae been printed for 
his benefit in’s ain English comic paper, Punch”’: 


““ Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots 
Frae Maiden Kirk to Johnnie Groats, 
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A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes: 
Behold his labours— 

A volume padded well wi’ quotes 
Aboot his neighbours. 


“The Scot, says he, is dull and dour, 
Aye jealous, greedy, jaundiced, sour, 
A drucken, coarse, ill-mannered boor, 
Wherein one traces 
Nae sign 0’ CROSLAND’sS mental pow’r 
And courtly graces. 


“We arena gleg, we Scottish folk, 
We canna catch the witty stroke 
That will a Surrey Ha’ provoke 
To lauchter shakin’; 
Nay, whiles we canna see a joke 
O CrosLanp’s makin’, 


‘* We swear, we lo’e the barley bree, 
We thieve—but, eh, sirs! how should we 
Be quit o’ thae black vices he 
Sae criticises, 
When a’ the virtues Mr. C. 


Monopolises.” 


The witty author of The Unspeakable Crosland reaches this 
conclusion about the scoondril: ‘‘ Hoots, toots! Ah’m no for 
wastin’ guid ink owre a hash. . . . There’s half a hunner 
Scotsmen in Lon’on wha could snuff Crosland oot wi’ a para- 
graph gin they care tae. His ain poet, Pope, hes put his case 
into a canny couplet: 


Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
Turn’d critics next, and prov’d plain fools at last. 


“Plain fule is juist Crosland, an’ there’s an end o’t.” 


CHAPTER VII 
More Pot-Boilers—‘‘ The Egregious English” —‘‘ Lovely Woman.” 


TuE year 1903 had barely dawned than the reviewers were busy 
describing a volume entitled The LEgregious English. ‘The 
name of the author given on the title-page was Angus McNeill, 
and it was not until 1925, when a new edition of the book was 
issued, that the name of the real author (T. W. H. Crosland), 
was divulged. ‘‘A Scot’s Retaliation” was the heading which 
the Dundee Courier affixed to its review of the “‘reply to that 
venomous book, The Unspeakable Scot.” And the bonnie 
Dundee reviewer went on to say that ‘Mr. McNEILL HAS suc- 
CEEDED IN SCARIFYING THE ENGLISH NATION AND MAGNIFYING 
ITS FAILINGS WITH EVEN GREATER SUCCESS THAN Mr. T. W. H. 
CROSLAND TRAVESTIED THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE RACE ON THE 
NORTH SIDE OF THE BORDER.” Dundee was evidently specially 
interested in the engaging and fearsome Mr. McNeill, as the 
Dundee Advertiser made the The Egregious English the peg for a 
leading article extending to a column in length. 

The author of The LEgregious English is much more 
gentlemanly than the author of The Unspeakable Scot. In 
the case of the latter book the bludgeon is coupled with scath- 
ing satire, and frequently the author takes off the gloves, but 
in dealing with his own countrymen Crosland confines himself 
almost exclusively to using the rapier—a circumstance which 
caused a disappointed critic of the period to observe—‘ We 
had expected a prize-fight, and we get a few tame rounds with 
feather-bed gloves.” At the same time many of Crosland’s 
rapier thrusts get home. It cannot be denied that he says 
some true and shrewd things about the English, and, taken 
as a whole, the indictment is a fairly strong one. Crosland, 
the cynical truth-teller, tells us that: 


‘““As an easy-going, entirely confident, imperturbable piece 
of arrogance, the Englishman has certainly no mammalian 
compeer. Even in the blackest of his troubles he perceives 
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that he is great. ‘I shall muddle through’, he says. He is 
expected and understood to muddle through; and muddle 
through or not, he invariably believes he has done it. Sheer 
complacency bolsters him up on every hand. At his going 
forth the rest of the world is fain to abase itself in the dust. 
He is the strong man, the white man of white men. He is the 
rich, clean sportsman, the incomparable, the fearless, the 
intolerable. . . . In Ireland, particularly, hatred of the 
English has become a deep-grounded national characteristic. 
The French dislike of perfidious Albion may be reckoned 
to a great extent an intermittent matter. But the Irish hatred 
is as persistent and concrete as it is ancient, In Scotland 
the feeling about the English amounts in the main to good- 
humoured tolerance, touched with a certain amazement. The 
least cultivated of Scotsmen—and such a man is quite a different 
being from the least cultivated of Englishmen—will tell you 
that ‘thae English’ are chiefly notable by reason of their pro- 
found ignorance and a ridiculous passion for the dissipation of 
money. . . . Up to a point the English in the mass are at 
once much more ignorant and much less thrifty than the people 
of Scotland. . . . It has been remarked, and possibly not 
without truth, that the Scot keeps the Sabbath and every- 
thing else he can lay his hands upon . . . but he never has 
played, and never will play, the English game of lavishness and 
wastefulness and swaggering profusion, and least of all will he 
play it on a basis of undesirable association. ‘The Scotsman 
who has compassed wealth, even though he be the son of a 
mole-catcher or a sweetie-wife or a Glasgow beer-seller, can 
always remember that there is such a thing as spiritual integrity. 
And though he may or may not boo and boo and boo in accord- 
ance with the good old kindly English legend, he certainly will 
not do it in Jews’ houses.” 


Viewing the Englishman as a sportsman, Crosland says it 
is sport that has made the English the justest as well as the great- 
est of nations, but he avers that they have corrupted the game of 
football, and goes on to say that ‘‘the exploitation of popular 
pastimes by covetous and unprincipled persons is an unmis- 
takable sign of national decadence. In England that exploitation 
goes on without let or hindrance and in almost every department. 
Protest brings merely contempt and abjurgation upon the head 
of the protester, and the national virility continues to be slowly 
and surely sapped away.” Having considered the Englishman 
as a ‘‘Man of Business”—and a veritable fathead at that—our 
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author proceeds to consider him as ‘‘Journalist,” and, in the 
course of a vivid chapter, says: 


“‘T think that it may be fairly set down for a fact that the 
fine flower and consummate expression of English journalism is 
the London newspaper. At any rate, nobody would pretend 
to find in the London newspaper the sententious dullness and 
flat-footedness which are supposed to characterise the journalistic 
work of the Scot. ‘The smartness of the London press is indeed 
not even American, There is but one epithet for it, and that is 
English. Broadly speaking, its appeal is directly and exclusively 
to the bathotic. In England the bathotic has always had the 
majority in its grip. The majority notoriously has no mind. 
It is a thing of one emotion, an instrument of one stop. On 
that stop—the bathotic stop—the English journalist makes a 
point of playing. ‘There has been a time in his history when 
he believed in the educative possibilities and duties of his pro- 
fession. He long held with the Scot that the Press was a power, 
and that it was becoming that it should glory in being a power 
for the betterment of the race. After many shrewd searchings 
and commercial gropings, the English journalist discovered that 
the way to fame and fortune lay in the mastery of the bathotic 
stop. He learnt to sing songs of Araby in one squalid key 
every morning, and he has since been able to keep a gig and 
out-circulate everything that considers itself possessed of 
circulation. 

‘‘Tf a man wish to perceive to what degraded passes the art of 
writing may come and yet retain the qualities of intelligibility 
and apparent reasonableness, let him peruse the morning papers 
and die the death. The reek and offence of them smells to 
heaven. ‘They are a sure indication of the decadence of the 
English mind and of the cupidity and unscrupulousness of the 
English journalist. ‘There has been nothing like them, nothing 
to compare with them, for cheapness and futility and banality 
in the history of the world. ‘They are more to be fearful of than 
the pestilence, inasmuch as they spell intellectual debasement, 
the corruption of the public taste, and the defilement of the 
public spirit. ‘Their very literal innocuousness condemns them. 
It is their boast that they may be read in the family without a 
blush. ‘Their assumption of morality and puritanical strait- 
lacedness is admirable. Beneath it there lie a licentiousness 
of purpose, a disregard for what is just,and a contempt for what is 
decent and of good report which are calculated to make the 
angels weep. When one inquires into the personnel of the staffs 
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by which these papers are run, one is confronted with exactly 
the kind of man one expects to meet. First of all, he is English, 
and as shallow and flippant and irresponsible as only an English- 
man can be. The saving touch of seriousness does not enter 
into his composition. He neither reads nor thinks. Beer, bil- 
liards, and free lunches, free entry to the less edifying places of 
amusement, a minimum of work and a maximum of pay, consti- 
tute his ideal of the journalist’s career, and he is always doing 
his best to live up to it. Of responsibility to anybody save his 
immediate chief, who, after all, is only himself at a little higher 
salary, he has not the smallest notion. His duty is neither by 
himself nor by the public. All that is expected of him is loyalty 
to his chief and to his paper, and it is his pride and joy that this 
loyalty is invariably forthcoming.” 


That is a heavy indictment, but there is a great deal 
of truth in it, and it is precisely because many of the English 
newspapers have made for “‘intellectual debasement, the corrup- 
tion of the public taste, and the defilement of the public spirit ”’ 
that it has been found necessary at long last to pass and bring 
into operation a Bill which has for its object the purifying of the 
public press of this country. 

In view of what Crosland says about Scotch journalists 
in The Unspeakable Scot, it is of special interest to note that 
the author of The Egregious English inclines to the opinion that 
‘the English journalist is far too swift to acquiesce in doubtful 
procedure, and that where morals, good report, and high character 
of a paper are concerned it is better to have a Scotch staff than 
an English one. Nothing is more characteristic of the English 
journalist of to-day than the circumstance that he is literally 
without opinions of his own. He takes his opinions from his 
chiefs, just as his chiefs take their opinions from their pro- 
prietors, or from the wire-pullers with whose party the paper 
happens to be associated. In a sense it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. Yet you will find that in the main Scotch 
journalists do have opinions of their own, and that somehow 
they manage to be loyal to them. For weal or woe the Scot 
is immovable and unchangeable as the granite of his own 
hills. You can never get him to see that half measures are 
either desirable or necessary. He will not stretch his conscience 
nor palter with his soul for any man or any man’s money. ‘The 
Englishman is all the other way.” 

There are some sound observations in the chapter dealing 
with English fiction, and, incidentally, by comparison, quite a 
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good case is made out for the Kailyairders. Of English fiction 
in the main, we are told with truth that the reason of its popu- 
larity is that ‘‘it appeals to an indolent habit of mind, and as a 
general rule is calculated to excite the passions, and particularly 
to open up questions which experience has shown to be best 
left alone. In nine cases out of ten, where a popular work of 
fiction is concerned, it is always possible to put one’s finger on 
the chapters or passages on which its popularity is based; and 
in nine cases out of ten these chapters or these passages have to 
do with sexual matters. The questions which arise out of the 
relation of man and woman are no doubt vitally important and 
most interesting; but that they should be discussed in an un- 
scientific, irresponsible, and catch-penny way by everybody 
who can trail a pen is something of a scandal. If an author 
can succeed in inventing a sexual situation which could not 
by any possible chance exist for a moment in real life, or if he 
can put a glow and a gloss on the triteness of love and lust, 
his success as a fictionist is to all intents and purposes 
assured.”’ Crosland deplores the fact that readers of English 
fiction ‘‘are being stuffed season by season and year by year 
with about the most undesirable kind of sexual philosophy 
that could well be placed before them.” ‘These observations 
were put into print twenty-five years ago; but they might be 
held to apply to a great many of the dubious and salacious sex 
novels that are purveyed for the gaping multitude to-day by the 
many and various pedlars of the perverse. When one reflects 
on the popularity of William Clissold, and his illicit love affairs, 
and the amount of publicity given to the teller of such tales 
in the English Press, one finds it hard to believe that the author 
of The Egregious English borders on exaggeration when he says: 
“The English have little or no literary acumen, and they 
expect their fictionists to give them anything and everything 
save what is edifying”; and that modern English fiction 
generally “‘is ill-written, it is not original, it is not like life, it 
is not beautiful, it is not inspiring, it does not touch the pro- 
found emotions, it means nothing, and it ends nowhere.” 
Defending the Kailyaird school of fiction, Crosland admits 
that the Kailyairders ‘‘are not persons of genius,’”’ but there 
is this to be said: ‘One looks in vain to the Kailyairders for 
anything that is worse than slobber—anything really noxious 
and dreadful—that is to say: One might read Kailyaird for 
ever and a day without coming to great moral grief. . . . 


Virtue rewarded, vice punished, is the moral upshot of 
it. 
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The book is remarkable for its insight into the true inward- 
ness of the Englishman’s character, and the national failings 
are so well portrayed that even the Daily Telegraph announced 
that “‘it deserves to be widely read by Englishmen. Mr. 
McNeill has got home with his thrusts time after time.” In 1925 
a Scottish journalist of the name of W. Dallas Ross was féted in 
London at a Savoy lunch on the occasion of his journalistic 
diamond jubilee, and it was Mr. Ronald McNeill, a former 
journalist and then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
said that Mr. W. D. Ross was the man whose success in Fleet 
Street inspired that ‘“‘savage satire,’ The Unspeakable Scot. 
Who was the English journalist, I wonder, who inspired Crosland 
to indict The Egregious English within a few months of the 
publication of his satire on the Scot? Although it had not so 
large a sale as The Unspeakable Scot, Crosland’s book on the 
English proved a good seller, and three editions were called 
for within a year. 

The Egregious English was followed in May by a far more 
brilliant polemical work—Lovely Woman—which attracted as 
much attention as The Unspeakable Scot, and also achieved 
an ultimate sale of over a hundred thousand copies. Two 
large editions of the book were sold within three months, and 
it was reprinted in August and December and in January, 1904. 
(twice). Lovely Woman is dedicated “‘To the Exception, 
who in twelve merry months proved all the rules,” and in the 
opening chapter, entitled ‘‘’The Blessing,” we find Crosland, 
the cynic, at his best: 


‘Woman, says the Greek philosopher, should be kept in a 
hutch at the bottom of the garden. It seems probable that in 
the beginning Eve was so housed. Until one day, she made 
sweet moan and said, ‘Adam, who’s a nice boy?’ And 
heedless of grammar, Adam answered meltingly, ‘Me.’ 
‘Then,’ said Eve, ‘do let me out a little while. I want to look 
round the place a bit.’ And Adam let her out. Hence the 
Pyramids. Hence the greatness of the World, and the glory 
and the wonder and the splendour of it. And hence, if one 
may say so, the black evil and squalor and misery of it all. For 
what is woman but the less edifying part of humanity? She 
came to man smiling, with sorrow in both hands. She smiled, 
and smiled, and smiled, and she still smiles; and he who might 
have been a god, and walked the earth in joy, rakes straws, 
and groans in pits. The whole trend of experience goes to 
show that the man whose house is infested by a woman is the 
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weaker and the less happy on that account. His liberty, his 
courage, his temper, his views, his ambitions, are all touched, 
and hurtfully touched, by such a presence. His life that was 
given to him for strenuous things is to be ordered by this 
bundle of fluff. Mother, sister, or wife, it is the same. My 
mother’s wishes, my sister’s persuasions, my wife’s health, can 
make a stockjobber of a poet and a Methodist minister of a 
cheesemonger. 

‘“Woman runs your show whoever you are; that is why your 
show is so badly run. The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world; consider the world with a clear eye for ten minutes and 
you will perceive that the hand that rocks the cradle is a very 
fine hand indeed. Consider yourself, consider Jones, Brown, 
Robinson, Smith, and the rest of them. You are all right, of 
course, but’: <2 Jones is) wealthy,’ but): 2. (browns 
famous, but . . . Robinson is wise, but . . . Smith is a 
great man, but. . . . And after each of these ‘buts’ you could 
tell a pretty little tale with a woman in it. Either you haven’t 
got her, or you don’t want her. In any case she is the ivy on 
your oak, the poppy in your corn, the fly in your ointment, the 
canker in your rosebud, the phlox on your vine, the blight on 
your potato, the moth in your dinner-jacket. I am well aware 
that she is also the lily-of-the-valley and the best friend you 
ever had. But that is not the point. 

“That it was not ever thus every schoolboy knows, or ought 
to know. ‘Thousands and thousands of years ago there was a 
rosy epoch, when man might reasonably reckon himself the 
lord of creation, and woman knew her place. Man disposed, 
woman did as she was told. In time, of course, she rebelled. 
It is of the essence of her femininity that she began to rebel 
quite early. Indeed, the rebel in her is as old as her tongue, 
and knowing her perhaps better than any of us have known 
her since, the early man kept a whip. His days therefore were 
a dream of fatness, and his paths, so far as females set foot 
in them, were peace. In what special manner, and by what 
special methods, woman first proceeded to get out of hand, his- 
tory does not say. The solemn fact that she has been out of 
hand for centuries, and that to-day she is out of hand to an 
almost irremediable extent, remains. ‘There has never been a 
period in the history of mankind when life was so difficult and 
seemingly inexplicable a matter as it is at present. On all hands 
the complaint is that the pace has become impossible. The 
world is running away with itself. It must have money, it 
must have luxury, and, above all, it must make a cheerful and 
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dazzling show. ‘The fiat has gone forth—if you will be happy, 
nay indeed, if you will live at all, you must be rich. We know 
quite well whose fiat that is. And the universal acceptance of 
it for a gospel points clearly to the disproportionate and alto- 
gether disastrous influence woman is exercising in modern life. 
In all the places where money is to be spent, and spent lavishly, 
and with only the very smallest regard to necessity, woman is of 
the first consideration. London, Paris, Berlin, New York, 
wherever you will, the big item is woman. Miles and miles 
and miles of shops, and never a one of them that is not chokeful 
of gewgaws for females! The best of everything, the dearest 
of everything, blazes at you from behind interminable plate 
glass, and all for woman. Indeed the round globe bids fair 
shortly to become a sort of whirling Peter Robinson’s, with a 
jeweller’s or so and a fortune-teller’s or so thrown in. Mean- 
while man sprints breathlessly after the cash. He has been 
taught by Shakespeare and Lady Warwick that woman is the 
bright particular star of his destiny. She must be exalted, she 
must be adored, she must be obeyed. She is the Blessing, the 
perfect symbol of beauty and goodness on this earth. You must 
keep her teeth cleaned and her hair nicely waved. For the 
decking of her neck of snow and her creamy fingers there shall 
be diamonds and jewels of gold. She shall stand up in three 
hundred pounds worth of textile fabrics unabashed. She shall 
rustle as she goes, and she shall be so lapped in the spices of 
Araby that if she gets into a hansom cab you can tell she has 
been there a week after. Above all, she shall carry in her hand 
a purse, which must bulge with your moneys, or she will know 
the reason why. Between sprints, when you try to get breath, 
when you pull the thorns and the sharp stones of the road out 
of your feet, when you wonder what it is all about, and where 
it is going to end—regard, my dear sir, the Blessing.” 

Follow chapters on “‘ Missy,” ‘“‘The Third Sex,” ‘ Beauty,” 
‘‘Sweethearts,” ‘‘The Wife,’ ‘‘ Mamma,” ‘‘Mamma-in-Law,” 
‘“Women Writers,’ ‘‘ Clothes,” ‘‘Public Women,” ‘‘ Servants,” 
“The Sportswoman,” ‘‘ Widows,” ‘‘Washerwomen,” ‘‘Ser- 
vants,” ‘‘Property,” ‘‘Jewellery,” ‘‘The Stage,” etc. On all 
these matters Crosland writes in a very entertaining and down- 
right way. 

Lovely Woman was no sooner published than the fun started, 
and a perfect avalanche of letters arrived at the publisher’s 
office. A London girl wrote: ‘‘I distinctly admire you for 
DARING to write such a book as Lovely Woman. Of course, 
I recognise at once—through your writing—that you are that 
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species of man known as a woman-hater, or a soured, old, jilted 
bachelor. I beg to inform you that I am that abomination 
of desolation—a ‘Typewriter Girl.’ The sort of woman you 
desire is a German ‘Hansfrau,’ who would appeal to the dog’s 
stomach by pie or pudding-making unlimited. The Lords 
of Creation should never let such paltry things as delicacies or 
food enter their minds, but ought to be contented with sufficient 
bread. I have no doubt that you have shed many tears over 
the remissness of woman in the matter of pies—you are just 
the sort of man that would do so. My advice to you is to 
take up the art yourself and keep a restaurant for all the poor 
men who are so tyrannised over by pleasure-loving wives. 
Another thing which I wish to point out to you is that you 
apparently think that all women should be married. Well, my 
dear Mr. Crosland, are you prepared to marry them all? If 
that is your idea, the sooner you go out of a civilised country 
the better for your scheme.” 

An Australian girl wrote from Melbourne: ‘Your beast 
of a book on Lovely Woman is beside me. Unfortunately it 
belongs to a library, so I can’t hurl it out of the window or make 
abusive marginal notes. The worst of it is that I suppose I 
know at least one sample of every woman you have described. 
At the same time it is miserably mean of you to convert samples 
into types and damn the whole lot for the sake of the few. I 
wish you would come out here and study the Australian girl. 
You would be frightfully disgusted to find her so often earning 
her own living. But after a boom bursts in the country things go 
to pieces. Before the boom lovely man lost his head. When 
it burst he had not sufficiently recovered it to provide for Missy, 
etc. So Missy had to provide for herself, and frequently for 
‘Mamma’ also, as sometimes lovely man blew out his brains, 
or got into jail. I bang a typewriter, amongst other things, 
for instance, and, amazing inconsistency, 1 can make any 
blessed pie you like to mention. I’m not flat-chested; I’m 
healthy, and walk miles, ride, row, play tennis, or loaf in a 
hammock. I LoatTuE Corelli, and think the Odes you wrote 
in The Outlook were not bad sometimes. Id marry to-morrow 
and chuck my typewriter out of the window and bang the office- 
boy on the head with the ruler—but, alas, when HE is afar off 
one must wait—and while waiting one must have clothes (for 
the sake of Him that is afar off). I’ll send you a sample of pie if 
you'll name your favourite and won’t let ‘the Exception’ 
criticise it. Many thanks for your Rules for Dressing. Best 
thing in the book. Trimmings are the devil. You are almost 
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kind at the end of the book, but the beginning is really quite 
horrid.” 

*“Dear author,” wrote another damsel, ‘“‘I have not even 
the excuse to offer of being a Scotchwoman for my audacity 
in writing to you to thank you for Lovely Woman. It isa master- 
piece, full of truth, and yet so brilliantly witty that it kept me 
in fits of laughter from beginning to end. It required your 
magic pen to extort the confession that we deserve the whip of 
your sarcasm, What you say of us is true—too awfully true— 
and yet it is hard to say whether the bread-and-butter madam 
of former days is less repulsively unattractive than the modern 
bedizened fly-by-night. We are a bad lot, and no mistake! 
But although we could not be ‘wuss’ than we are, perhaps 
we might have been something better? I trust we may mend 
our ways . . . some day!” 

A Scotswoman, in writing to Crosland for his autograph, 
said: ‘“‘I have been much benefited through reading your 
two books, the one on the Scot and the other on the woman, 
which proves that I err in remaining alive. Yet existence has 
now acquired a new savour, and I am desirous of enrolling 
your name in my unique collection of writers who have made 
me feel ashamed of myself. I do not subscibe my name to this 
letter as the ‘ Mac’ in it might annoy you, and in these delicate 
matters I am unusually thoughtful—for a Scotchwoman. But 
if you will send your signature I shall be extremely grateful.” 

Many of the letters were written by men, one of whom said, 
*‘T cannot help writing to congratulate you on your ideas in Lovely 
Woman—true to a penny. I am telling all my friends about it, 
but women are so damned mean that they won’t buy a book, 
yet I daresay they will ask for it at the libraries. . . . Sincere 
thanks for exposing the whole set of over-dressed doils.”’ 

The ‘“‘dolls,’” however, to give them their due, were not 
really angry over the indictment, and, on the whole, they 
showed more sense of humour than the Scots did in the case 
of The Unspeakable Scot. Within less than twelve months 
Crosland had written and published four satirical books— 
The Unspeakable Scot, The Unspeakable Crosland, The Egregious 
English and Lovely Woman—and the achievement must be set 
down as a tribute to his capacity for hard work. Within the 
period in question he had also published, as we have seen, a 
volume of verse, Red Rose, a volume of Outlook Odes (dedicated to 
Lord Windsor), two books for children, and contributed to and 
edited a Children’s Annual. Nor was this all, for among other 
work, he had written a characteristic introduction for a new 
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edition of Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, which was issued by 
Greening & Co., Ltd. And before 1903 closed several more 
books were also to appear from his pen—a skit entitled A 
Looking Glass for Mr. Chamberlain, a volume of parodies in 
verse, and an anthology of poetry. All this work and noisy faring 
up and down was not without its effect on Crosland’s health, 
and he was obliged to go off for a holiday to a seaside resort. 
While there he appears to have been in correspondence with 
the editor of Black and White over the question of payment for 
some poems he had contributed to that paper, and he stirred up 
the editor with an epistle couched in the following terms: 


“‘T have your letter. It pleases me to hear that you ‘have 
no intention of evading your liabilities.’ I take it for granted 
that your very remarkable methods of business are entirely 
conceived in the interests of persons who have dealings with 
you. I note, too, that you will be delighted to correspond 
with me. In the circumstances I must decline the invitation 
with thanks. You say that you have put your value upon 
‘Audrey.’ This shows that you are about as competent a 
judge of literary matter as you are discreet and elegant in the | 
matter of correspondence. You also say that you would prefer 
to be put into relations with my solicitor. When my solicitor 
wrote to you on this matter many weeks back you assured him 
(of course without the smallest idea of evading your liabilities) 
that you had paid me, and that you had paid in advance, a 
thing which Black and White does not appear to have been in 
the habit of doing. You tell me that you have no desire for 
the copyright of my verses. Yet on the receipt form you 
enclose with your cheque you say distinctly ‘INCLUDING CoPY- 
RIGHT.’ So that on the whole you are a very bright and inter- 
esting correspondent. I shall be in town on Tuesday, and as 
you seem so fond of law I will endeavour to meet you by pro- 
curing a writ. In the meantime you will perhaps be good 
enough to favour me with the name of your solicitors, and you 
must also take notice that my offer to accept three guineas in 
settlement is hereby withdrawn.” 


Pretty sharp for the ‘‘sedate family man, and by no means 
the firebrand he would have us suppose”! Yet the same 
hand wrote by the same post to ‘‘My dear Love” (his wife), 
saying he was “‘feeling better,” would be home on Tuesday, 
sent his “‘fondest love and kisses,” and signed himself ‘‘ your 
affectionate husband—Willie.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A Country House—Chobham—An Invitation from San Francisco 
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Kipling—“ The Five Notions”»—‘‘ The Best Poetry”’—A Word 
for Tennyson. 


Back in London, Crosland was soon busy on further literary 
projects. His health was not good, and about September, 
1903, certain symptoms were in evidence to show that he was 
suffering from diabetes, but he fought this fiend with a courage 
that was characteristic of the man, and, as we shall see, in a 
manner that was not in accordance with medical advice. He 
was now in a pretty good financial position, and resolved to 
take a small house in the country for his wife and family of 
three sons, the youngest of whom, Laurence Oldmeadow, was 
at this period three years old. Crosland looked around and 
some months later took a lease of a delightfully situated small 
house at Chobham in Surrey known as Paradise Farm. And here 
Mrs. Crosland and her sons resided for the next eight years. 
The children had never been really well in London, and for 
their sake Mrs. Crosland was especially glad to get settled in 
the country. At Paradise Farm Mrs. Crosland went in for 
rearing poultry, and her husband, whose business kept him in 
London, came down to his new home at the week-ends, staying, 
as a rule, from Saturday till Monday. 

It will be recalled that in The Unspeakable Scot Crosland had 
rated the Scotch for their neglect of R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘ who 
wrote too well and with too sincere a regard for the finer elements 
of literature to be properly understood in Scotland.” ‘This 
compliment pleased lovers of Stevenson, and a sequel to it was 
an invitation from the Stevenson Fellowship in San Francisco 
to attend the annual dinner in celebration of Stevenson’s 
birthday. Crosland appreciated the invitation, for he was 
a sincere admirer of Stevenson, but he was unable to 
accept it. 

I T29 
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On the return of Mr. Douglas Ainslie to London, Crosland 
discussed with him a proposal to produce a musical play or 
opera based on The Unspeakable Scot, and the idea is referred 
to by Mr. Ainslie in this letter: 


‘26 Mount Street, W., 
““Nov. 4, 1903. 
‘““DEAR CROSLAND, 

‘“‘T had a talk with Frohman’s manager to-day, and 
mentioned your idea of doing the Scot as a comic opera. He 
said that he had heard nothing of the matter. He added that 
he was not the right person to apply to for comic opera, as 
Frohman would do nothing over here without George Edwardes. 
If you cared to draw up a scenario of the very shortest or, better 
still, just the story on a sheet of foolscap, or as near that as you 
could compass it, I would, if you like, see that Edwardes saw 
it. Of course, you know it would have to be in the lightest 
of veins to have a chance of his taking it. Edwardes once told 
me that he liked to have the sketch of a new play on a sheet of 
notepaper. 

‘Sincerely yours, 


**DoucLas AINSLIE.” 


A signed and authenticated document in my possession shows 
that an agreement was made between Crosland, as author, and 
Charles B. Cochran & Co., Ltd., as agents, in which “‘the 
author proposes to write a musical play or opera, having the 
title of The Unspeakable Scot, or some other title, and whereas 
he has requested the agents to make arrangements with some 
theatrical manager or other person who will contract with the 
author for the writing of the said play or the production thereof.” 

Crosland and a friend set to work on the play, and he received 
a letter from his friend saying: ‘‘Re musical comedyisation of 
The Unspeakable Scot, I have now got a really good scenario. 
And if you care to go on, I think money might be made to talk.” 
The project, however, did not come to anything. 

Towards the end of the year Grant Richards published 
Crosland’s The Five Notions—a collection of twenty-seven 
poems, most of which were parodies of Rudyard Kipling’s 
verses. ‘he parody which gave the volume its title was in 
Crosland’s best vein, and was a brilliant and deadly criticism 
of the author of The Five Nations. 

“Many thanks for The Five Notions,” wrote Douglas Ainslie 
to the author; “I have read it through with huge amusement. 
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You have done yeoman service to literature in pounding and 
crushing that ludicrous creature, Kipling—as in a mortar of 
his own making. ‘M.C.’ is also very witty, and, I fancy, will 
make a certain petty ecclesiastic squirm.” 

“The Five Notions” was well received by the critics, the 
Daily Telegraph’s verdict, for instance, being: ‘‘very clever and 
incisive . . . The wit is excellent, the barb is pointed, and 
Mr. Kipling is fair game.” Here then is Crosland’s manner 
of dealing with the Kipling of the South African War period: 


’E ’ath Five Notions ’ath R. K., 
For to put in ’is ’eavenly song, 
An’ come to think of it, I say 
That every one of ’em is wrong. 


’E ’ath a notion that the War 
Was a Imperial beano, ‘gave 

By a ’eroic people for 

A people twenty times as brave. 


An’ if you take his little book 

An’ read wherever you may choose, 
Tho’ you may look, an’ look, an’ look, 
You won’t see nothin’ of no Jews. 


As if old England, once agen, 
Raged in the field for honour’s sake! 
An’ certain ’Ebrew gentlemen 
’Ad got no interests at stake! 


’E ’ath a notion that the boys 

?Oo ran that War was ’owlin’ fools, 

Oo thought their 4.7’s was toys, 

Likewise, their camps was Sunday Schools. 


Johnnies ’oo talked so bloomin’ well 
That when they spoke it made you cry, 
An’ blew each other into ’Ell 

All out of Christian charity. 


An’ cracked the movin’ patriot wheeze, 
An’ patronised ‘‘this world so wide,” 
An’ ’eld each other’s arteries 

An’ so on, till each other died. 
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As if there was no murderin’ 
On either side, no jag, no bust, 
No ’riginal an’ no mortal sin, 
No ’orrid ’ate, no wicked lust! 


’E ’ath a notion that C. Rhodes 
Was, very nearly, the Most *Igh, 
An’ that South African abodes 

Send up their smoke into ‘‘his sky.” 


Ar—you might think from Rudyard’s lines 
That Cecil went about in white: 

°E never owned no dimon mines, 

?E drank no fizz with Verner Beit! 


My aunt—’is sky! ‘The sky was wot, 
Tho’ all things else choked up ’is cab, 
"E most distinctly ’adn’t got 

An’ most distinctly couldn’t grab. 


As if he weren’t that sort of man, 
Fonder ’n you an’ me of pelf, 

As if ’is Gawdalmighty plan | 
Didn’t mean nothin’ for ’isself! 


’E ’ath a notion ’e’s the Bee 

Oo ’ath the ’Oneysuckle found 

In silly Sussex by the Sea: 

O, a fair ground—O, a fair ground! 


Where clerks is worked so very late, 
An’ trippers venture up the pole, 
An’ gilt-edged toffs recuperate 
Outside the ’Otel Potremole. 


An’ scallops is so bloomin’ cheap, 

An’ vittles is so bad an’ dear, 

An’ Captain Collins ploughs the deep, 
An’ everyone says, “‘ Look-it-’ere!” 


As if, becos e’ ’ad a place 

At Rottin’dean upon the map, 
’E likewise ’ad a Sussex face 
An’ was a proper Sussex chap! 
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’E ’ath a notion ’e was sent 

To be a poet of renown; 

An’ when ’e’s at the instrument 
The ’eavenly Muses can sit down. 


Yet, ’e will rhyme you “‘sward” and ‘‘sword,” 
Put ‘“‘sheep—”’ an’ “‘ship-bell” in one line, 
An’ generally bang the board, 

An’ think it’s fine—an’ think it’s fine. 


He says ’is wild white ’orse is ‘‘ wise,”’ 
**Wise”’ also is ’is turf or sod; 

An’ all ’is ways he justifies 

By callin’ on the Lord ’is God. 


As if the Lord ’is God don’t like 

A little care in poetses lays. 

As if it weren’t a sin to skrike 

When you might warble in ’Is praise! 


Most of the other pieces in the volume are in the Kipling 
manner, and one of the best is entitled ‘‘ Bobs.”’ 

In a different key are the poignant verses entitled ‘‘ Pitched 
Out,” in which an old man who made his living by selling 
collar studs in the Strand and “‘had a pitch worth fifty quid” 
reflects upon changed circumstances, and concludes with these 
confessions: 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the pore make no new friends; 

An’ luck is luck, an’ the pore must take 
Whatever bad luck sends; 

But the Strand was all I had, Mary, 
My livin’ and my pride; 

There’s nothing left to care for now, 
An’ here I am “‘inside.”’ 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true; 

The ’Ouse is nice an’ snug, Mary, 
But it wouldn’t do for you. 

They say there’s bread and work for all, 
An’, at times, a drop of beer; 

But I can’t forget the muddy Strand 
And the trade I did, my dear. 
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They also say I’ve been took in, 
That the Strand is still all right, 

That the ’awker an’ his little tray 
Is not what chokes it quite, 

Is not wot chokes it quite, my dear, 
Is not wot chokes it quite, 

So meet me roun’ by the Sesil, love, 
For I’m comin’ out to-night. 


In Critics we are told that their virtue is: 
he . to be of one mood, 
To spurn what is stupid and puff what is good; 
Arraying, displaying all beauties, all faults, 
And drawing the chalk-line ‘twixt true men and 
dolts.” 


“South Africa,” ‘‘The White Man’s Burden,” the British 
Tommy in hospital, the Volunteer, the Queen’s chocolate for 
the troops, ‘‘ The Bold Militiaman,” ‘‘’The Man in the Street,” 
“The Heathen Chinee,” “‘Books comin’ in an’ not goin’ out 
again,” the mystery of publishers’ profits, and the trials that 
confront poets—these are the themes of some of the other 
pieces, nearly all of which first saw the light in The Outlook, 
and they hit off Mr. Kipling’s style in a remarkably clever and 
entertaining way. Here are two verses from “‘ Minor”: 


We ain’t no ’eavenly Miltons, nor we ain’t no idiots too 

But plodding men with fam’lies, and a pile to make, like 
you; 

And all the time you see us down-at-heel and looking weak 

We're a-casting of our bread upon the waters, so to speak: 


For it’s verses this, and verses that, and things run pretty 


rough, 

But there’s Albert Gate in verses if you only write the 
STUFF, 

If you only write the stuff, my boys, if you only write the 
stuff, 


O it’s yachts and rows of houses if you only write the stuff, 


The last poem in a notable volume is a spirited and patriotic 
tribute to the sons of England who fought in the Boer War, 
It ends with these lines: 


Through tears and blood ye have won your power; 
Through tears and blood, when the need may rise, 
Ye shall keep it whole and inviolate; 
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For over the hate, and the rage, and the lies, 
Peace, Honour, Liberty are set, 
And Truth, with fearless, shining eyes. 


Ye are very strong, O sons of mine! 
Strong of heart, and thew and blow, 

Ye have fared forth through the arduous world 
Wherever a man might go; 

And your strength is an ancient, slumberless strength, 
And greater than ye know. 


“* The Best Poetry, selected and edited, with a Note, by T. W. H. 
Crosland,” was published by Treherne in 1903, and has been 
out of print for many years. It ran to 240 pages and contained 
the following complete poems, which he considered the ground- 
work for the formation of a very sound poetical taste: 


(1) Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; (2) Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner; ”’ 
(3) Keats’s “The Eve of St. Agnes”; (4) Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam”; (5) Milton’s “‘L’Allegro” and ‘“‘Il Penseroso”’; 
(6) FitzGerald’s ‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”; (7) Gray’s 
“Elegy”; (8) Rossetti’s ‘The Blessed Damozel.” All his 
life Crosland was passionately devoted to poetry, which he 
regarded as the highest of the higher affairs of the intellect. 
He took the view that ‘literary culture simply cannot come to 
flower if poetry is to be eschewed or neglected,” and that 
“there can be no doubt that the best thought and the best 
writing are to be found in the English poets.” And in the 
Note which prefaced his little anthology he said: 


*‘T have seen it complained of certain anthologies that they 
contained some pieces which were scarcely poetry. Such a 
charge cannot be brought against the present booklet, which, 
it seems to me, includes a considerable proportion of the best 
poetry in the language. . . . I suppose there are critics 
who would wish to see Tennyson represented in a book of this 
sort by ‘Maud,’ or possibly by ‘The Lady of Shallott.’ It is 
the fashion to find ‘In Memoriam’ wanting in the ultimate 
quality. I shall not take it upon myself to assert that the poem, 
or sequence of poems, is not so wanting. On the other hand, 
one cannot deny to it a felicity and charm and tenderness which 
have won for it the kind of approval that makes for classicism. 
The people who read Shakespeare and FitzGerald may be 
able to neglect ‘In Memoriam,’ but I do not think that they 
do. Hence its inclusion. I hope to escape blame for faults 
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of omission. 'The good things left out are none of them better 
than the good things which have been put in.” 


The soundness of such criticism cannot be questioned, and 
it will no doubt come as a shock to the present-day school of 
supercilious and wrong-headed critics that Crosland never 
saw the slightest reason for frowning down on Tennyson, 


CHAPTER IX 


“London Opinion””—‘‘ The Tiger”? Again—A Brush with 
Andrew Lang—‘ The Truth about Japan”—‘‘ The Lord of 
Creation.” 


In the beginning of January, 1904, Crosland was closely in 
touch with a gentleman (Mr. L. L. Landerith), who wanted 
Crosland to be associated with him in the launching of a new 
weekly paper to be called London Opinion. In a letter dated 
12th January to Crosland Mr. Landerith said: ‘‘ Confirming 
our most agreeable interview to-day deciding that you will be 
part of myself in that venture—London Opinion. For three 
months we agree at the rate of {1,000 per annum. My hope 
and wish is that for many, many years we may be associated 
together in this and possibly in other enterprises. If this is 
not written in exactly the way you desire, let me know.” 
Crosland replied and suggested a cash payment to be going on 
with. On 16th January Mr. Landerith wrote: ‘“‘I was very 
pleased to have your letter. I am sending you cheque for 
£100 as suggested. I think it is best, and it ties neither of us. 
You will help me with your knowledge and your pen, and then 
in a few weeks we can see how things settle down. I signed 
our little arrangement in exactly the way you put it—that you 
will be willing to carry out my ideas, whether from day to day 
or otherwise. I sincerely hope, as you say, that the paper will 
keep us in intimate association for years, not merely weeks or 
months, I fear it will be the end of February before we can 
publish.” Ina further letter Mr. Landerith said that he did not 
want Crosland to be bound on his side in any way, as he should 
not forgive himself if he found they had made a mistake which 
cost them their mutual friendship. Mr. Landerith added: 
‘Although I do not intend to have any log-rolling in the paper, 
it must of necessity be a business paper before a literary one.” 
Crosland, of course, held that the literary interest was of greater 
importance than the business interest. So that in that respect 
the two men differed. Several weeks passed without Crosland 
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being asked by Mr. Landerith to do anything for the proposed 
paper, and he grew somewhat impatient. He thereupon wrote 
to Mr. Landerith regarding the delay, and on 29th February 
Mr. Landerith sent a letter stating that he did not expect to 
hear from Crosland ‘‘unless I actually wanted something done. 

. . With regard to the paper, I have always intended myself 
to conduct same.” 

Crosland very properly determined not to be humbugged 
any longer and resolved to proceed on his own account and 
publish his old literary monthly, The Tiger as a weekly. Three 
numbers only of this paper had been published in 1902, and 
the fourth number, which bore the names of T. W. H. Crosland 
and W. Utley as proprietors, was dated March 5, 1904, and 
was issued from the offices of the Unicorn Press. ‘The resuci- 
tated Tiger was as anti-Scotch as ever, and the issue in question 
contained this delicious little article by Crosland, entitled “‘On 
Hearing from Mr. Andrew Lang”: 


‘“Two years ago, within a week or so, we triced up our excel- 
lent friend Wha Hae to a suitable triangle and bestowed upon 
him stripes. To do him justice, he howled and blubbered 
lustily, rending indeed the welkin with his lamentations. Ever 
since, he has rubbed his back, and whined and assured every- 
body that it was a joke, and that he, Wha Hae, is not a penny 
the worse. For our own part, we are inclined to hope that 
he is a good deal better. Anyway, some of him walks with 
less of a strut, and exhibits a certain uncertainty in the matter 
of swagger. ‘Thrashing seldom improves a man’s wits, but 
it does tend to make him reasonably humble. When we first 
took Wha Hae in hand, we laboured under the impression that, 
wicked though he might be, he had still powerful friends and 
fighting men who might be depended upon to rally to his 
defence. Any one of these gentry, we were told, could snuff 
us out with a paragraph. ‘Terrible, fire-eating, heart’s-blood- 
drinking persons were they all. ‘Touch us gin ye daur,’ yelled 
the intelligent Scot over the wall, ‘and see what Andra and 
Weelliam Robertson’ll do tae ye.’ But we took our life in our 
hands as it were, and touched ’em with a touch that made 
their flesh creep. And Andra and Weelliam Robertson, to 
the horror and disgust of poor old soreback, said never a 
word, For two years they have kept a beautiful and pathetic 
silence. For quite twelve months we went about with our 
heart in our mouth, knowing full well that Andra or Weelliam 
might any day take thought to destroy us utterly, In the 
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second year of our vigil we began gradually to cease from 
troubling. 

“Only the other day we were congratulating ourselves on the 
fact that we had been spared, and that Andra and Weelliam 
had forgotten us. And lo, in the twinkling of the next few 
hours, the evil thing came upon us like a bolt from the blue. 
We were sat under our fig-tree in easy fatness discussing 
cursorily a rather pretty volume by a man named Anacreon. 
At our side was a little cheese on a vine leaf, the crusty part 
of a loaf, and a jug containing fourteen-pennyworth of claret. 
It was the hour of noon, and we were breakfasting frugally in 
order that we might pay our costs. Upon our serenity entered 
the trim parlour-maid of fiction. In her somewhat ruddy 
hands she bore a silver salver, whereon lay a pale green maga- 
zine of a delicate thinness. We said loftily, ‘What bringest 
thou to us, O Cydippe.’ ‘Lungman’s, sir,’ replied the chubby- 
handed one. ‘Her ladyship says as how there’s a article in it 
about you, sir.” We immediately fell out of our grandfather’s 
chair in a ghastly swoon. After suitable restoratives had been 
applied we picked up Lungman’s, turned to ‘The Sign of the 
Ship,’ and cried aloud in our agony. Andra, the long-lost 
Andra, whom we had serious thoughts of advertising for in 
the missing friend column of the Edinburgh Review, had at long 
and last (which is Galloway Scots) broken silence. We took him 
to our arms at once and let him weep on our shoulder. We 
patted him on the back, we told him that it was many a Lang, 
Lang day since we had heard from him (which was true since 
we had never heard from him in our lives before), we also said 
better late than never, and inwardly resolved to tell him to 
keep his brindled hair on. For Andra had a thick stick with 
him. And he had with him a judicial robe, which he fluttered 
continually in front of him like a Chula at a bull-fight. From 
behind this garment he discharged sundry angry darts, such 
as ‘Rot’ (an old one, so to speak); ‘Trash,’ ‘Rubbish,’ ‘ Hack,’ 
‘Scurrility,’ and so forth. We might easily have flung them 
back, but they were altogether too stupid a kind of barb for 
our station. Besides, if you prick a Scotchman he invariably 
yells, and we do not like to see strong men unmanned. We 
noted, too, that the gallant Andra, with the cheap and easy 
chivalry of the Stock Exchange, calls Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, a blamelesss lady. We have never suggested, or for a 
moment contemplated suggesting, that she was otherwise. We 
entirely apkee with Mr. Lang’s proper opinion of her. In the 
sense that Mr. Lang means, blameless is the one epithet we 
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should wish to apply to her. But we would remind Andra 
that Miss Fowler is the author of the immortal couplet which 
we here append: 


‘To give a dog an unrespected name 
As hanging seems to be about the same.’ 


“Can Mr. Andrew Lang defend that couplet? Is it English? 
Is it Scotch? Is it Doggerel? Are people who write that kind 
of thing not to be reproved? Until lately, if a person wrote 
badly you might say so. You may still say that the next man 
writes badly. But if you say that a Scotchman or a woman 
writes badly, the Scottish critic becomes seriously inflamed. 
He loathes you for two years, and then begins to show off his 
own chivalry, and to bandy silly words. We are consoled to 
find that in this very number of Lungman’s Mr. Andrew Lang 
goes on to say that he does not know whether ‘girl’ rhymes 
with Birrell or ‘birl,’ which, of course, is Scots humour of the 
customary wooden quality. Also he discusses seriously the 
matter of crystal gazing and memory, and we find his notes 
generally stuck with ‘Scots,’ ‘A dom leear,’ ‘Peebles,’ ‘The 
Church of Scotland,’ ‘Presbyterian,’ and ‘Cameron.’ .. . 
Faugh! Good-bye, Mr. Lang.” 

Andrew Lang, who had a good deal of the snob in him, and who 
never forgot that he had been to Oxford, did not appreciate 
Crosland’s fun any more than he appreciated R. L. Stevenson 
for writing of him as ‘‘ Dear Andrew of the brindled hair,”’ and 
got very annoyed with friends who peppered him with marked 
copies of The Tiger containing the article I have quoted. It 
will be observed that in the course of the article in question 
Crosland writes of “‘breakfasting frugally in order that we 
might pay our costs.’ The costs referred to related to the 
verdict which had just been given against him in an action for 
libel he had raised against a newspaper which had published 
a review of Lovely Woman containing statements which Crosland 
held to be defamatory. Crosland, however, did not need to 
worry much about the costs in this instance, as the wide pub- 
licity the case got in the newspapers had the effect of increasing 
greatly the sales of the book. From the nature of many letters 
Crosland received it is evident that the verdict was by no 
means a popular one. One sympathiser wrote to say that ‘‘it 
was very evident that the Judge was grossly prejudiced against 
you, and his remarks on your book were wholly uncalled for”; 
while a member of the Daily Mail staff wrote: ‘‘Only a day 
or two before your action came on I said to a friend—‘I 
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would rather suffer deep wrong any time than go to law.’ 
And he replied, very truly, ‘Doesn’t say very much for the 
law!’ . . . So, dear old Crosland, don’t let the verdict 
worry you.” 

Another sympathiser was that faithful champion, Douglas 
Ainslie, who inquired how Crosland’s affairs were proceeding, 
and added: ‘‘I was sorry not to have seen you at the meeting 
of the Pan-Islamic Society, for which I sent you a card as 
requested. It was an interesting meeting and unique of its 
kind.' In my speech, which opened the discussion, I made 
clear my position as regards Islam in general and the Near 
Eastern question in particular. I said that while no one repro- 
bated more keenly than myself any cruelties committed by 
the Turk, yet the cruelties committed by the Macedonian 
Committee’s orders, such as the blowing up of the bank at 
Salonika, were, in my opinion, less excusable even than those 
committed by the Turk in attempting to suppress the insur- 
rection in the Balkan Peninsula. I quoted Balfour’s statement 
to the effect that the ‘balance of criminality’ lies ‘with the 
insurgents.’ I added that my reasons for presiding at the 
meeting were two-fold. Firstly, a sense of fair-play and a 
desire to see religion banished from politics (and the TOLERANCE 
of the Turk is well known). Secondly, the admiration I felt 
for the great literatures of Persia and Arabia—the cradle and 
rose-garden of Islam. The Persian and Indian speakers who 
followed me spoke of ‘John of Damascus,’ and how it was the 
first poem in English which had in any way given expression 
to the feelings of the 108 millions of Mohammedan subjects 
of King Edward. Shall we meet one day towards the end of 
the week?” 

Crosland, for his part, was more concerned at this period 
about ‘‘the fire-eater out of the Far East” than he was in Islam 
and the Near Eastern question. The Russo-Japanese war was 
in full blast, and the author of Lovely Woman and The Unspeak- 
able Scot thought that he might as well put the “‘Little Jap” 
in his place. Crosland set to work, and gave us, through 
Grant Richards in the summer of 1904, an entertaining and 
informative little volume entitled The Truth about Japan. 
Crosland’s portrait of John Bull’s ally was not friendly—‘‘a 
stunted, lymphatic, yellow-faced heathen, with a mouthful of 
teeth three sizes too big for him, bulging slits where his eyes 
ought to be, blacking-brush hair, a foolish giggle, a cruel heart, 
and the conceit of the devil. . . . Less than half a century 
ago he was a fan-flicking, chopstick-waving, two-sword-wearing, 
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bilious curiosity, notorious for his guile, his ugliness, and his 
comic-opera existence in a land of cherry blossom, paper lan- 
terns and barnyard morals. His morals, indeed, made the 
bowels of the missionary folk ache with an exceeding ache. 
For the rest, his art was admitted to be cunning and cheap 
at the price, and he and his wife, humpy shoulders, ridiculous 
pattens and all, were chiefly useful in this country as subjects 
suitable to the adornment of grocers’ almanacs. ‘There was 
nothing about him that might not be discoverable in the com- 
mon tea-garden Chinaman, saving, perhaps, his smallness, his 
grotesqueness, and his absolute negligibility in the political 
scheme of things. But all that, as we well wot, has been 
changed. With money raked up from nobody knows where, 
the brave little Jap—‘toujours’ the brave little Jap !—possessed 
himself of an ironclad or so, fell with wicked speed upon his 
amazed friend John Chinaman, and blew him solemnly out of 
the Gulf of Pechili, thereby earning the undying devotion of 
a people who have learnt to believe that nothing succeeds like 
success, and that to be on friendly terms with the successful 
is the only sure and comfortable way of life. The cricket- 
mad, money-grubbing, Scot-ridden Englishman beheld in 
these dashing exploits the birth of what he calls ‘a new world 
power.’ Europe at large was astounded, staggered and utterly 
taken aback, and came to the immediate conclusion that it 
would never do for the victors to take even a share of the 
spoil.” 

Crosland took the side of Russia, and was all for keeping 
Japan in her place. In his view, ‘‘the spectacle of Japan 
administering thumps to Russia ought to be intolerable to 
European eyes.” We were told to remember that ‘Russia, 
after all, and in spite of her alleged barbarisms and faithlessness, 
is a white nation,” and ‘‘there cannot be a world power which 
is other than white.”’ Crosland castigated whole-heartedly the 
English Press for perpetually holding the Jap up to admiration 
because of his “pluck,” his “heroism,” his ‘‘amazing adapta- 
bility,” his ‘“‘unparalleled zeal” and “‘energy,” his ‘“‘unquench- 
able patriotism” and so on. Because the Japanese possess 
these qualities, “‘it is not to say that they are worthy to stand 
with the mighty.” Crosland saw in Japan a power which 
“openly and avowedly sets herself out to be the England of 
the Orient. We do not require any Englands in the Orient. 
Our bugles blow round the world; the tin trumpets of the 
Japanese can be very well done without.” Crosland saw no 
reason why the Jap should not go on and prosper, ‘“‘but for 
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heaven’s sake do not encourage him in the new world power 
business.” 

Crosland devoted chapters to Japanese women, art, litera- 
ture, and finance, and that there are many queer things about 
Japan is proved by what he says concerning books written 
about Japan and the Japanese by several well-known English 
writers, including Mortimer Menpes and Douglas Sladen. The 
latter, for example, tells us in one of his works that ‘‘the 
Japanese do not accept the view of the Nonconformist con- 
science about pleasure-ladies. What we call a house of ill- 
fame is to them hardly more remarkable than a restaurant. . . . 
The women are gentle and well-behaved; the Japanese see 
no indecency in the profession. There are no bullies, no 
violence, no extortion; these houses, in fact, are almost like 
restaurants. But they have one highly dramatic feature: The 
ground-floors are cages, behind whose bars the women sit, gor- 
geously dressed, and with their hair full of brilliant hat pins.” 
According to Mr. Menpes, on the other hand, the geisha girl 
is the life and soul of Japan with a moral code that will ‘compare 
favourably with others of her sex all over the world.” Cros- 
land’s rebuke to these English authorities on Japanese women 
is administered in this fashion: 


“‘One wonders if the flat-faced, jaundiced Japanese youths 
occasionally to be met with in London return the graciousness 
of Messrs. Menpes and Sladen by falling in love with the 
British barmaid, and publishing books about her in Japan. 
One can readily imagine how the rhapsodies of a Japanese 
Menpes-Sladen would read. He would start off probably in 
this wise: 

““*Ah, the dear big British barmaid—who could take Bass 
without her? She smile to every glass. She smile most 
pretty. Her morals are excellent. She is a glorious bird 
among the beautiful bottles and the mirrors. Surely her hair 
is of gold. She has large, sad, sweet face as of the moon. She 
wear flower if you buy it to her. And you must go on with 
Bass. It is good beer made by high honourable cousin of 
Emperor Edward. But the barmaid, she is the life and soul 
of England, graceful as a kitten, a symphony in pink and gold 
and blouses, and she keep the counter very clean. ‘The bar- 
maid is a wit—-most witty. She make all men laugh. She 
knows all the latest stories and jokes, and you take Bass. 
Stripped of her beauty, her wit, her green and red and blue 
beautiful bottles, and her mirrors—take her as a woman, and 
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she will be found (as honourable Menpes says) as dainty in 
mind as in appearance, highly educated, and with a great sense 
of honour. But you must take the Bass.’ 

‘“‘Or the dear little fellow might find himself ensnared by 
the beauties in attendance at a bun-shop: 

‘“‘ “How sweet are these charming ladies! With what haste 
and excellent temper do they attend upon you, bringing you 
the buttered scone and the large vase of tea. How white are 
their hands, and their complexions are of the cherry-blossom. 
And oh, what white and honourable caps they wear, stolen, 
I am told, from Brittany, in which they make butter. England 
would not be merry if it were not for the bun-shop girl. She 
bring your tea with laughs like angels. You drink, and drink, 
and drink like hot bath. She hover round with laughs. She 
say—‘‘Have you been to the races?” She give you more 
bread and butter. You call for bill in large way; she smile 
very much, and write you out. Then you say—‘To-night, 
will you be off? Go with me Hyde Park—Earl’s Court?” 
She laugh and laugh, and pat your hair, and say—‘ Goo on— 
silly man!” Then other honourable gentlemen come, and 
say—‘‘ Hot pie, coffee—quick!”” She run away. Oh, delicious, 
delicious, delicious! Dear little bun-shop girl, as honourable 
Sladen say. One day I say to bun-shop girl graceful as a 
kitten—‘‘What is this honourable Sladen?” Bun-shop girl 
know no honourable Sladen. You laugh so much. You 
promise bun-shop girl that honourable Sladen shall write about 
her, and make her very beautiful. Then honourable mistress 
of bun-shop shout to her, and she run away. ‘‘Ta-ta, kiddie,” 
she say. Oh, so delicious!’ 

‘This is obviously by the way. But it may serve to indicate 
the true basis of geisha-worship.”’ 

When Crosland comes to write about Japanese art he does 
so with sound judgment, and trounces Mr. Menpes for making 
the assertion that ‘‘art in Japan is living as art in Greece was 
living.” According to Crosland, ‘‘the art of Greece and the 
art of Japan are exactly as Hyperion to a satyr.”” He concedes 
that the Japanese can draw, carve and make use of colour in 
a deft way, “‘but cleverness is not art, and very clever work 
can be most unbeautiful.” He goes on to say: ‘‘ The cry about 
‘the beauty of ugliness’ is cant, inasmuch as ugliness never 
works out properly, and does not survive the common human 
tests. Japanese rooms, and for that matter, whole Japanese 
houses have been tried, as heaven knows, in this country of 
ours, but they are always a fad, and cultured people cannot 
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live in them. Hundreds of men have spent thousands of 
pounds on Japanese stuff when the craze was on them, and 
been glad to get rid of it for an old song when their sanity 
came back to them. Now I have never heard of anybody 
getting tired of the kind of art that belongs properly to Greece. 
Japanese grotesques have been known to frighten little children. 
You could get nothing out of Greece that would do that. There 
is no graciousness, no kindness, no humanness in anything 
that a Japanese carves, or paints, or otherwise produces. The 
work, no doubt, has its minor merits; it is neat and tricky and 
skilful, and as who should say cunning. It is also cheap and 
flimsy and conventional, and fundamentally undesirable. 

“It is difficult for Englishmen to understand how great their 
own art really is. ‘That it has some soul of goodness in it is 
proved by the circumstance that Englishmen have a habit of 
railing against it, and comparing it unfavourably with the art 
of other and lesser peoples. In spite of the vagaries of the 
schools, English art is still based upon Hellenic principles. It 
is one of the natural and inevitable projections of those princi- 
ples, and consequently it cannot help being in the main sane 
and sound and good.. I do not believe for a moment that 
Japanese art has ever had, or ever will have any appreciable 
influence on the English mind. If it did have such an influence 
we might be quite sure that the time of our utter and final 
decadence had set in.” 

Crosland concludes the chapter in question with this good 
advice to the youth and wealth of England: “‘If a thing seems 
to you ugly purchase it not, no matter if the price be only 
three-three. Do not allow cleverness to take the place in your 
mind that greatness has the right to occupy. Do not be con- 
tent to be tickled and amused when it is your plain duty to 
be pleasured in a dignified manner. And refuse stedfastly to 
make house-room for the Asiatic bauble and pretence, what 
time the honest Hellenic work of art goes past you unreverenced.” 

That is plain, blunt English, and the sentiments are clearly 
those of a healthy-minded critic, who perceived that the business 
of art is to reproduce beautiful things, not ugly ones. It is 
often difficult for even the intelligent to understand what 
Bernard Shaw really wants to be at when he indulges in 
criticism, but Crosland never leads his readers into a maze, 
which, after all, is merely to say that he is a good writer, 
possessing clarity and simplicity of style. It is impossible 
to read Crosland’s polemical works without feeling proud 
of the English language. 
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As a counterblast to Crosland’s Lovely Woman there was 
issued by Messrs. Skeffington & Son a work entitled Lovely 
Man, written by G. E. Farrow, which was dedicated ‘‘to that 
eccentric humorist,” T. W. H. Crosland, but there was really 
no need for intrusion on the part of the gallant Mr. Farrow, 
as Crosland himself was quite capable of writing as firmly, 
shrewdly, and humorously about man as he had done in the 
case of woman. Thus in October, 1903, we had the editor of 
an illustrated weekly journal for women, The Gentlewoman, 
writing to Crosland in the following strain : “‘ Dear Mr. Crosland, 
—How soon now can [I have the first part of the manuscript 
for our Unlovely Man Series? I hope you will bring it in to 
me soon.’ Crosland had so much to do in other directions 
that he neglected this contract with The Gentlewoman, and in 
February, 1904, he received another letter from the editor of 
that journal stating: ‘‘You have failed so badly in adhering to 
the contract we made for the series on Unlovely Man by the 
non-delivery of ‘copy,’ that you are very seriously jeopardising 
the scheme both here and in America. I have written and 
telegraphed repeatedly for the balance of ‘copy’ still due. So 
pray give me YOUR IMMEDIATE ASSURANCE that the remaining 
chapters will be IN MY HANDS THIS WEEK WITHOUT FAIL. ‘Three 
weeks ago you assured me that all ‘copy’ was in the type- 
writer’s hands.” 

This letter roused Crosland to action, and he quickly wrote 
and completed the final chapters of Unlovely Man, which, 
after having been serialised in The Gentlewoman and in an 
American paper, was published in book form by Grant Richards 
in the autumn of 1904, the title of the work being The Lord 
of Creation. 

The opening chapters are devoted to Adam and Eve, and in 
this connection it is of interest to note that Crosland believes 
that Adam was a Scotchman, and that probably his real name 
was MacAdam, as “‘the Scotch have a habit of putting ‘Mac’ 
before their names.” Acting on this assumption, Crosland 
goes on to say: “I think it is safe to assume that the garment 
of leaves which Adam invented for himself was the beginning 
of the kilt. Further, being a Scotchman, he must have been 
unlovely, and as indeed all men are more or less unlovely it 
seems fitting that Adam should have given us a good start in 
the matter. In other respects Adam began badly. He seems 
to have had a beautiful place, and for some weeks at least to 
have kept it entirely to himself—which was Scotch. He spent 
the early days of his proprietorship in naming the animals— 
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the Scotch are always naming things. He appears to have 
married Eve Scotch fashion. When he got into trouble he 
blamed the lady, like Macbeth. And when he was turned 
out of Eden he took to gardening—a branch of the fine arts 
in which the Scotch have excelled time out of mind. It is 
a thousand pities! Had Adam been a Chinaman or a Turk, 
or even a Bosjesman, we might have been happy. As it is, 
we are compelled to admit that man is unlovely.”” Our cynic 
avers that the old Adam persists in every man, and he shows 
that ‘‘our commercial fabric is based on the principle that 
there is no safety in the spoken word,” with the result that 
“Trust no man” is the motto on which the world’s work has 
to be done. 

One of the chief tragedies about the sons of Adam is that 
they “‘have become the smirking slaves of Eve. . . . Women 
stand up for women’s rights, and are made the subject of 
applause, bouquets, and illuminated addresses. ‘The man who 
dare come out strong for men’s rights does not breathe. Men 
do not want him. They are like canaries in cages, afraid to 
go out lest the cat get them. Peace at any price is man’s rule 
of life. Abroad he will swagger and bluster and bully. ‘Nemo 
me impune lacessit!’ he roars. At home his watchword is 
‘Blessed are the meek.’ Abroad he frowns and breathes fire; 
at home he is plain, unvarnished ‘him.’ Abroad he struts; 
at home he slinks. Abroad he is very wise; at home he is a 
little child. . . . If man wishes to do himself properly he 
will have to cease from being abject. Either he is the lord of 
creation and the master of woman, or he is not. If he is, let 
him bear the fact well in mind. Let him not tremble when 
the lily finger is pointed at him. Let him not melt because 
Julia chooses to be tearful. Let him be as great at home as 
he is great abroad. Let him keep woman to her part of the 
contract. ‘I pay, you obey,’ is a sound working arrangement.” 

Crosland proceeds to consider Man in the following aspects: 
peLbe—t-yrant,’) ‘Lattle Boys;’ ‘Big Boys,’’ ‘The: Lover,” 
‘‘Husbands,” ‘‘Bachelors,” etc. ‘The decay of the tyrant is 
lamented, and we are told that “‘the real danger of him lies 
in that he is not the thing he seems to be.” ‘Time’ was when 
man ‘“‘had the capacity for ruling, for example, which woman 
never had. He could be honest and magnanimous and furious 
in circumstances which would render the female dishonest and 
cruel and sarcastic. He could stand erect when woman drooped. 
He could fight where women quite properly ran away. He 
laughed at the mice which made women scream. He had a 
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big hand and a big heart, while woman had pretty little ones. 
But no longer may these things be his pride and glory. He 
has become so grossly infatuated with the queen of the earth 
that he is steadfastly setting himself to be like her. I would 
give half the men of the day petticoats and a present of choco- 
lates.” 

Crosland believed in letting little boys alone. ‘“‘It is a 
scandal that the fine spirit of boyhood should be badgered 
into channels where usefulness, earning power, and success 
are the only standards. . . . The great art of life is to do 
nothing and to desire nothing. You will then be nobody’s 
slave and you will never know the pangs of disappointment. 
A little boy does not require to be taught that life is a free 
gift, or at any rate very cheap. Leave him alone and he will 
get through comfortably, because he is built for that purpose. 
Let him be boarded by women, or instructors or other pirates 
and you bring him to misery, gilded or squalid, as the case 
may be, but I have not the slightest doubt that the fat boy 
of Peckham was abundantly happy till people began to get 
hold of him.” 

The book abounds in aphorisms, such as: “‘It is a man’s 
greatness that makes him marry, not his marrying that makes 
him great.”’ Crosland comes to the conclusion that husbands 
are a miserable failure. ‘‘It is rare,’’ he says, ‘‘to find one who, 
hand on waistcoat, can call his soul his own. . . . Ninety 
per cent. of the husbands of the present day are afraid of their 
wives. I am afraid of them, too. When I see another man’s 
wife coming, I simply run away. It is all wrong. The hus- 
bands. of England ought to put on a bold front. They have 
become the butt and byword of contemporary humour. Let 
them rise in their thousands and put their feet down. Let 
them join the League of Kindness and Firmness, and, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, frown down the enemy with fearless 
eyebrows. Let them smile equality at their better halves. 
Let them dare to be Daniels. Let them, if it be only for once 
in a submissive lifetime, stay out for dinner and fairly early 
supper without sending home soothing or evasive telegrams. 
Let them have the courage of their couple of extra inches. Let 
them have the courage of the knightly growth that fringes 
their poor, patient, pathetic upper lip. Let them remember 
that, wife or no wife, it is the business of a man to rejoice and 
be glad, and to ride upon the back of the world, and not to 
groan and grumble privily in odd corners. And by so doing 
they shall be good men and good husbands.” 
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Our author is equally frank in setting out the truth as he 
sees it concerning clothes, sport, clubs, the professions, trades- 
men, musicians, actors, authors, and painters. It is asserted 
that “‘half the talk about sportsmen is mere cackle. . . . The 
mania for slaying things and the mania for seeing something 
beaten, plus the mania for backing your fancy—there prac- 
tically you have sport. So that a sportsman is a person who 
kills things, a person who takes part in or witnesses some sort 
of a match, or a person who backs his fancy. Why, therefore, 
he should be of necessity fair-minded, just, reasonable, or 
magnanimous, is not altogether obvious.” Crosland gives us 
this graphic picture of that section of sportsmen who are 
commonly termed “‘racing men”: 


“If you happen to be at Waterloo Station on the morning 
of a race meeting, you might easily imagine that the convict 
prisons of Portland and Dartmoor had suddenly decided to 
retire from business, and had dumped their inmates down on 
the platforms. Bruisers, blackguards, petty thieves, game- 
players, hustlers, and doubtful and suspicious characters are 
here congregated like flies round a sugar-bowl. Unto them 
the newsvendors dole out for ha’pence the wares of Messrs. —— 
and ; each man has a cheap ticket in his fist; each man 
has a lowering brow and a greedy eye and a more or less effective 
show of watch chain, and somehow you can tell at a glance 
that each of them is nothing if not ‘a sportsman.’ The country 
is full of such rogues. At every race meeting, at every cricket 
match, at every football match, at every prize fight, at every 
wrestling bout of importance you may see them by the thou- 
sand. They toil not, neither do they spin; yet are they in 
excellent flesh, and they have garments against the winter and 
Panama hats for the summer; and ornaments of gold and 
precious stones have they, and clean linen and patent-leather 
boots, and the wherewithal for ‘drinks’ and ‘smokes’ ad 
libitum. 'The well-to-do sportsmen will tell you that they are 
‘the hangers-on of the game.’ What ‘the game’ itself must 
be that rejoices in such hangers-on one can only surmise. I 
should say myself that it is an exceedingly dubious game—bad 
for the country and bad for the species. It is supposed at best 
to have ‘improved the breed of horses’; that it has very much 
extended the breed of asses does not matter. And if it pro- 
duces the kind of face and the kind of fist that you see at 
Waterloo on the mornings of the days set apart for it, it is a 
game to shudder at and to deprecate. 
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“If our adipose, lymphatic, jowly, abdominal, furtive friends 
would race round a course themselves, or strip and engage in 
chaste rough-and-tumbles for honour before the assembled 
aristocracy of England, or if they cared a row of pins for other 
than commercial reasons whether this horse won or that one 
‘went down,’ one might forgive them and put up with them. 
But the fact is that they never run unless the police be after 
them, and that the only rough-and-tumble in which they are 
at all likely to engage is for another man’s betting ticket, or 
with a dirty knife and fork. Put flatly, it is true and untravers- 
able that nine-tenths of the persons present at the average race 
meeting are made up of blacklegs, thieves, tellers of the tale, 
welshers, ticket snatchers, three-card men, thimble riggers, 
confidence men, wastrels, loafers, tricksters, and persons of 
mean intellect. They are all ‘Sportsmen,’ and I wish the 
sportsmen who never go to the races joy of them.” 


That is as slashing an indictment of a certain type of sports- 
man as was ever penned, and that it is nearer the truth than 
exaggeration can scarcely be questioned. The Lord of Creation, 
which is full of wisdom and wit, glowing criticism, and biting 
sarcasm, concludes with a clarion call to man ‘‘to speak the 
truth and shame the devil; to spend as much money as he can 
honestly lay his hands on; to quarrel and fight with all rogues, 
bullies, blusterers, quacks, and pretenders; to clear his mind 
of man-worship; to indulge in proper contempts; and to be 
afraid of nothing that walks.’’ Crosland certainly did not ask 
his fellow men to do what he was not prepared to do himself, 
““Mr. Crosland is the most straight-forward of living writers,” 
was the verdict of a critic of the period. It was a just verdict. 


CHAPTER X 


A Sea of Trouble—Thomas Wright of Olney—‘‘ The Life of 
Edward FitzGerald”—Grant Richards’ Difficulties—Crosland’s 
Hardships—A_ Spirited Court Application—A Letter to the 
“Daily Mail”—“The Enemy”—Clifford’s Inn—Distracted 
Publishers. 


IN the spring of 1904 there was published by Mr. Grant Richards 
a beautiful book in two stout volumes, entitled The Life of 
Edward FitzGerald, by Thomas Wright, of Olney, the biographer 
of William Cowper, the editor of The Correspondence of William 
Cowper, and the author of The Life of Daniel Defoe, The Life 
of Walter Pater, and many other works. As literary adviser 
to Grant Richards, Crosland came closely in touch with the 
famous Principal of the Cowper School at Olney, and a friend- 
ship sprang up between the two men. It is not generally known 
that Crosland gave Mr. Wright a great amount of assistance 
in connection with the biography of Edward FitzGerald, but 
it is a fact nevertheless, although no mention of Crosland’s 
services is made in the book. After they had completed The 
Life of Edward FitzGerald for publication, Crosland offered 
to assist Mr. Wright in the writing of several other biographies, 
including a Life of Charles Dickens, and these projects are 
referred to in the following letters from Mr. Wright to Cros- 
land: 


“Cowper School, 
“Olney, Bucks., 
“14th August, 1903. 
**DeaR Mr. CROSLAND, 

**T sent you three copies of The Olney Advertiser last 
week with notice on Lovely Woman. ‘To-morrow I hope to 
send some copies of The Bucks Standard with notice entitled 
‘Euripides and Crosland,’ and something in The Bedfordshire 
Times will follow. Thus, like FitzGerald, I am doing ‘my 
- little owl.’ I hope you will like them. 
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**T have thought over the Dickens matter. I can see, looking 
again through my manuscript, that your way of treating the 
subject and my way would scarcely mix well. I praise Dickens 
and give him a drubbing by turns. You would be all drub. 
However, I hope to get the thing finished during the next few 
weeks, and I will then send it for you to look at before it goes 
to Mr. Richards. It will be finished about the first of Septem- 
ber. For many things I really admire Dickens, but I fall foul 
of his attempts at pathos and his vulgarity. 

“With every kind wish and remembrances to Mrs. Crosland 
and Miss Crosland. 

“Yours faithfully, 


*“’THomas WRIGHT.” 


‘“P.S.—Don’t waste your time by replying to this. I look 
at you every day, for you hang just in front of me at dinner— 
in a large gilt frame.” 


“Cowper School, 
“Olney, Bucks., 
“rith March, 1904. 
““DeAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

“‘T think your proposal that we should go through 
the Dickens together in the way that we went through the 
FitzGerald an excellent one. I also think that it would be 
right for there to be, as you say, ‘Some sort of financial arrange- 
ment’ between you and me. I shall be from home next week 
—at Oxford on ‘Pater’ business from ‘Tuesday, March 15, to 
Monday, March 21, but I can meet you in London on Friday, 
March 25, at 12.30. I will be at Leicester Square at that 
time if this arrangement will suit you. So please drop me 
a line between now and then. If, of course, you like to run 
down here between March 22nd and the 25th we shall be 
delighted to see you. Would you like to send a proposal— 
to give me your ideas as to the financial agreement? But per- 
haps you would like to leave the matter till we meet. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“THomMas WRIGHT.” 
‘Cowper School, 
“Olney, Bucks., 


“21st June, 1904. 
“Dear Mr. CROSLAND, 


‘Everything, as Mr. Richards has no doubt told you, 
has been settled respecting the Dickens and the Pater. I have 
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authorised Richards to pay to you fifty pounds on the same 
day that he sends me the fifty-five pounds for the Dickens. 
When you asked for fifty pounds I was at first taken aback, 
for it is a large sum considering the very moderate remunera- 
tion I am to receive; and considering that the work has cost 
me years of labour. ‘The photos will cost me over {10 before 
I have finished, and my travelling expenses to the many Dickens 
towns amounted to a large sum. My profit indeed will be 
ridiculously small. I was, therefore, just a little hurt when 
you suggested that we ought to have said guineas, but I am 
sure, now that everything is put before you, you will see that 
I have acted in no niggardly spirit. I appreciate, and have 
always appreciated, your genius. I also promised to give you 
fifty pounds for going through the Pater with me, and when 
the time comes (probably midsummer next year) it will be a 
pleasure to me to fulfil my promise. JI am at an enormous 
expense in collecting material. Indeed, I keep no account. 
I dare not. If I were to keep an account I should be afraid 
to go on. Mr. Richards tells me I may expect you here in 
the beginning of July. My hearty congratulations on the con- 
tinued success of your works; but greater things are in store 
for you if you will only take care of your health. 
“Yours faithfully, 


*"THomas WRIGHT.” 


Crosland’s health was in a pretty bad state at this period 
through diabetes, and his worries were increased by litigation 
and by the fact that Mr. Grant Richards was involved in finan- 
cial difficulties. In the autumn Crosland wrote to his father 
in Leeds telling him he was suffering badly from diabetes, and 
that owing to Mr. Richards’s firm having to go into liquidation 
he was ‘“‘like a certain man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and fell among thieves.”” Crosland added that there 
was little hope of Mr. Richards’s affairs being settled for some 
time, that everything was in a hopeless muddle, that a crash 
was coming and that he (Crosland) had resolved to go into 
the publishing business on his own-account if he could find 
someone who would provide {£400 or £500. 

In November Crosland heard again from Mr. Thomas Wright 
regarding the projected Life of Charles Dickens. 
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“Cowper School, 
‘Olney, Bucks., 
**16th Nov., 1904. 
““DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

“‘T think that, considering circumstances, the Dickens 
matter had better stand over. Surely this affair will ruin 
Mr. Richards. When a publishing firm goes into liquidation 
there is not much hope for it. However, we can only let 
matters wait. I shall be in town again middle of December. 
We may run against each other. 

‘Yours faithfully, 


“THOMAS WRIGHT.” 


Harassed by circumstances, Crosland quarrelled with Mr. 
Wright, as the following letters testify: 


*“Cowper School, 
“Olney, Bucks., 
“and Dec., 1904. 

“*DeaR Mr. CROSLAND, 

“‘T have just received an amazing letter from Mr. 
Shepherd asking for £16 13s. 4d. for you. I can only suppose 
that Mr. Shepherd wrote in error—that he was not acquainted 
with the facts. The agreement was that when you and I had 
finished going through the Dickens manuscript together Mr. 
Richards was to pay me £55 and you £50. I tried hard, as 
I told you afterwards, to get Mr. Richards to promise to pay 
the whole of the £105 to me and let me pay you; but he refused, 
and would only sign the Dickens agreement on condition that 
I wrote him a letter authorising him to pay the money to you. 
But I am only repeating what you know already. 

“T trust Mr. Richards’s affairs will soon be settled, and that 
things will go onas before. Whata pity you did not come months 
ago and finish! I will write to Mr. Richards to-day and tell him 
you are prepared to finish your part of the work at an early date. 
Of course, Iamready. ‘The book has been waiting for months. 

“‘Tam very sorry that you are so upset by Mr. Richards’s diffi- 
culties, and sincerely trust for your sake that things willsoon be 
righted. I was in town from Monday till Friday, and tried to see 
you, but without success. I was sincerely glad to hear from Mr. 
Oldmeadow that you are much better. With very kind regards. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“THOMAS WRIGHT.” 
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““Cowper School, 
‘Olney, Bucks., 
“Friday 5.30, Dec. 2, 1904. 
“(and Letter.) 
““DeaR Mr. CROSLAND, 


“*T left Olney on Tuesday morning and got back here 
at 2 o’clock to-day (Friday). Among my letters was the one 
from Mr. Shepherd. I at once answered it, and no doubt 
you will receive it by the same post as this. Your telegram 
arrived a few minutes ago. My dear Mr. Crosland, you have 
been ill, you have been worried almost to death; we have been, 
and I hope still shall be, very good friends. I will burn your 
telegram and your last letter for old love’s sake. I am not 
angry with you; I am sincerely sorry for you. But don’t add 
to your difficulties by taking the matter to the County Court. 
It would be too utterly foolish. Your own letters to me— 
every one of which I have preserved—would be put in as evi- 
dence against you. I called at your office when I was in London 
and tried to see you, but in vain. I met Mr. Oldmeadow 
there, and gave him a message for you. I merely said what 
my address was and that if you wired to me I would call on 
you. I have been very careful over this Dickens matter as 
Iam over everything. You have not treated me with considera- 
tion from the first, and your delays so upset me that I was 
obliged to let the Pater rest and take up a new work. But 
when did I ever reproach you? In your letter of November 4 
you admit that I had many grievances. With sympathy. 

Yours faithfully, 


“THOMAS WRIGHT.” 


Crosland also had his “‘grievances”” against Mr. Wright, and 
what those grievances were may be reckoned from the terms 
of a long letter which Crosland sent from Chobham to Mr. 
Wright on Christmas Day: 


“Tl hear from my solicitor this morning that you have 
written him a letter in which you say: ‘Will you kindly explain 
what you mean by Mr. Crosland asking to recover damages 
in the FitzGerald matter? I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘*T have already explained in a previous letter what my view 
of the FitzGerald affair is. But as I take it that you are sincere 
in your statement, that you do not understand even now, I 
will ‘explain’ once more. 
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(1) The FitzGerald Book was entirely edited and to a 
great extent re-written by me here. I excised scores of ridicu- 
lous passages, took out the tautology, the bad diction and other 
superfluities, re-cast hundreds of sentences, re-arranged some 
of the material, and generally joined up the flats. The MS. 
proves this, and it can be proved even if the MS. no longer 
exists. 

‘*(2) It was entirely at my suggestion and under my super- 
vision that the facsimile of the Museum Book was added to 
the work. The note in front of the Museum Book was written 
by me. 

"66(3) I made journeys to Olney in the matter, and set aside 
my own work for three weeks in order to get the FitzGerald 
through. 

‘*(4) I passed the final proofs after they had left your hand. 
These and other services demanded acknowledgment in the 
preface or other part of the work. It was understood that 
such acknowledgment should be made. You failed to make 
it; as you say, ‘through an oversight.’ I suffer accordingly. 
In these circumstances I have literally nothing to show for 
my labour and expense.” 


On the whole, therefore, Mr. Wright does not appear to 
have treated Crosland very fairly. Further, it is not surprising 
that Crosland should have felt keenly the shameful and unjust 
treatment that he received in connection with the bankruptcy 
of the publisher who had published several of his famous books 
on a royalty basis. Crosland went to law over the matter, 
and on December 17, 1904, the Daily Mail published the 
following report under the heading of ‘“‘Author’s Hardships: 
Spirited Application by the Author of Lovely Woman.’’: 


“Mr. T. W. H. Crosland made an application yesterday 
afternoon to Mr. Justice Warrington in connection with the 
receiving order made concerning the business of Mr. Grant 
Richards, the publisher. 

“Mr. Crosland, who is the author of The Unspeakable Scot, 
Lovely Woman, and The Lord of Creation, represented to his 
lordship that while under his order the clerks, warehousemen, 
packers, and office-boys at Mr. Grant Richards’s were receiving 
their wages, and large sums were being handed over by the 
Receiver to Mr. Richards’s creditors, Mr. Crosland himself, 
being the author of the works the sale of which was providing 
the larger portion of this money, was unable to obtain a penny 
on account of royalties. 
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“The applicant asserted that in his attempts to collect these 
royalties he was sent from pillar to post. 

“Mr. Justice Warrington: But, Mr. Crosland, my trouble is 
that I have nothing before me. 

“Mr. Crosland: My lord, I shall be delighted to offer your 
lordship anything that your lordship cares to ask for. (Laughter.) 

““The Judge said he was sorry, but he must refer Mr. Crosland 
to a Master. 

“Mr. Crosland, continuing, said that by an agreement dated 
November 4, 1904, a continuation of an old agreement, Mr. 
Grant Richards undertook to continue Mr. Crosland’s weekly 
payments on account of royalties and to retire certain accom- 
modation bills amounting in all to £425. Neither of these 
promises had been fulfilled, and Mr. Crosland claimed that 
he was therefore entitled to publish his forthcoming work, 
called The Enemy elsewhere. 

“The Judge: Why not do so? 

“Mr. Crosland: I cannot now sell that book to any other 
publisher, for the Receiver threatens me with an injunction. 
If I try to sell it, I am in honour bound to tell the publisher, 
who would be sure to say, ‘I don’t mind buying your book, 
but I don’t want to buy a Chancery action.’ Consequently 
I am kept out of my money. 

“The Judge: Well, I am very sorry, Mr. Crosland, I cannot 
help you. You are in the position of an unsecured creditor.” 


A few weeks later Crosland in the Chancery Court, before 
Mr. Justice Warrington, made an application to restrain the 
manager and receiver in the mortgagees’ action, Ames v. Grant 
Richards, from dealing with the assets of Mr. Grant Richards 
without providing for the payment of Crosland’s royalties, but 
the application was refused. Public sympathy was entirely 
with Crosland in the unfortunate position in which he was 
placed, and his point of view was admirably expressed in this 
letter which the Daily Mail published in its issue of January 18, 
1905: 

AUTHORSHIP 


[To the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 


““ Sir, 
‘What is an author that lawyers should be mindful 
of him, and what are the orders of the Chancery Division that 
they should be too wide and yet be upheld in the Chancery 
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Division? This morning Mr. Justice Warrington admitted 
that the order he had himself made on an ex parte application 
for appointment of a receiver and manager over the business 
of Mr. Grant Richards was too wide—the appointment extend- 
ing to recoverable assets not affected bythe agreement to 
the business generally instead of being restricted to the good- 
will in respect of a series of books called The World’s Classics. 

‘Further, it was admitted that the order was wholly wrong 
so far as it appoints a manager at all. His lordship’s decision 
on these points justly and exactly covered the relief for which 
I asked, namely, the restrictions of the receiver to the proper 
objects of his receivership. Logically, therefore, my motion 
succeeded, yet because I am an author ‘‘on royalty” terms, 
and, consequently, in a worse position than all unsecured 
creditors, the motion fails, and I am condemned in costs, what 
time the manager, who ought not to have been appointed, and 
the receiver, who is receiving other things not included in his 
security, goes on his way rejoicing. 

““Also, according to Mr. Justice Warrington, I am not preju- 
diced, though since September last my income has been entirely 
cut off, and at the present moment my books are not obtainable 
except by favour of the sheriff, who seized them under an 
execution on November 28 last. 

‘“‘For calling the Court of Chancery’s attention to its own 
mistakes—mistakes which it admits, and I hope deplores—I 
must pay, pay, pay. Three months’ loss of income and an 
improper receiver and manager sitting snugly on the sources 
of that income do not prejudice me in the least. I must spend 
another {100 or so on law, and all may yet be well. 

“Meanwhile, if it be the case that an author who publishes 
on royalty terms is an utterly unsecured creditor with practically 
no legal rights, I think it is high time royalty terms went out 
of fashion. Such terms never were really equitable, and it 
seems that in law they are just a farce. 


; “TT. W. H. CRosLanp. 
“‘Chobham, Woking.” 


Crosland by this time was thoroughly soured and embittered 
by the injustice that had been meted out to him, and as he 
had been told by Mr. Justice Warrington that he was ‘‘in the 
position of an unsecured creditor” he resolved to make things 
uncomfortable for his old friend and publisher, Grant Richards, 
to whom he addressed this candid epistle prior to a meeting 
of Mr. Richards’s creditors: 
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‘“‘Hotel Europe, 
‘Leicester Square, 
“‘London, W.C. 
[Undated.] 
““DEAR GRANT RICHARDS, 

‘“. + + my promise not to have you heckled is with- 
drawn. If there is any sauce for bankrupts in this country, 
you shall have some. 

“Yours truly, 
“T. W. H. CrosLanp.” 


Crosland, however, was not a heckler at the first meeting of 
Mr. Richards’s creditors held on February 1st, when an offer 
by a third party to purchase the estate for £27,000, which it 
was estimated would pay tos. in the pound to the creditors, 
was rejected, and it was agreed to administer the estate in 
bankruptcy, with a trustee and committee of inspection. Mr. 
- Richards eventually got over his difficulties and has for many 
years carried on a very successful publishing business, but 
Crosland had nothing further to do with him, and the last 
work of Crosland’s to be announced by Mr. Richards—The 
Enemy—which was alluded to in the Chancery Court, was not 
published. I find this book referred to in a letter sent to 
Crosland by a literary friend in February, 1904. The writer 
says: “‘Dear Mr. Crosland,—Why did you not turn up, as 
promised? I missed the train I intended to use, as Lyons said 
you were coming in for the feed which he, with his usual jolly 
good nature, was shelling out for. Why the h don’t you 
let me have some sheets of The Enemy? How do you expect 
the blithering booksellers to buy merely a scarlet piece of red 
linen and eight glittering gilded letters? As to your Motor 
Car [The Motor Car Dumpy Book, published later by Grant 
Richards], are you waiting till the speed is rapid enough to 
enable you to pass the police without having your number 
read, or what? When next in town, it will be my ‘shell out,’ 
and if you don’t shine up, well, the Lord help your books!” 

In the course of a letter to myself, Mr. Grant Richards says: 


*‘T cannot remember, nor can anyone associated with me 
remember, more about The Enemy than that it was announced 
for publication in 1904. I do not think any mention was 
made of the book at the time of my difficulties. I doubt its 
ever having been written. I have not the slightest idea what 
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it was to be about. Mr. Crosland at that time was full of 
schemes, several of which advanced as far as being announced. 
Often he changed his mind and devoted his attention to some- 
thing else. My belief is that the book announced under the 
title The Enemy never was written.” 


After his connection with Mr. Grant Richards had ceased, 
Crosland took his wares to other publishers and had no difh- 
culty in getting further books accepted for publication. To his 
wife, on February 15, he wrote from the Hotel Europe: 


““My Dearest LovE, 


‘‘Things are improving and I am sending you this 
to cheer you. Don’t worry a bit. I am now well and fit and 
can fight the battle through. It would be nice of you to write 
me a line to cheer me up, and I am enclosing stamped envelope 
for that purpose. But don’t write if you are too busy. I hope 
you are keeping well. I think of you every minute of the day. 
They will send you a new number of the paper with another 
poem in it. 

‘““With my dearest and fondest love to yourself and love to 
the boys. 
“Yours always,: 


** WILLIE.” 


“Xx xxxxx. The big one is for yourself and so are the 
little ones.” 


In the autumn of 1904 Crosland had entered into a contract 
with another well-known London publisher, Mr. T. Werner 
Laurie, to write a book to be entitled The Wild Irishman, and 
for the purpose of getting material for this work he paid a brief 
visit to Ireland armed with a letter of introduction to an Irish 
Prelate from the Right Rev. Monsignor Moyes, D.D., Adminis- 
trator of Westminster Cathedral. The letter of introduction 
was in the following terms: 


‘‘Westminster Cathedral, S.W., 
; “Oct. 14, 1904. 
*“My Dear Lorn, 
“‘May I introduce to you the bearer of this letter— 
Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, a well-known English author. He 
visits Ireland that he may obtain a knowledge of the actual 
state of the people. He does so in the laudable purpose of 
correcting mischievous misrepresentations which have appeared 
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in a recent work upon Ireland, I feel sure that your Lordship 
will render him an important service if you will allow him to 
profit by your intimate knowledge of the country, and direct 
him to the best means of seeing for himself the actual position 
in Ireland. Begging your blessing, 
“‘T remain, my dear Lord, 
**Yours sincerely in Christ, 


“J. Moves.” 


When Mr. Laurie commissioned Crosland to write the book 
the author of The Unspeakable Scot was evidently quite satisfied 
with the terms offered and Mr. Laurie’s promise to advertise 
the book well, because, after the bargain had been struck 
Crosland penned these lines on a sheet of Clifford’s Inn note- 
paper: 

**Q, Clifford’s Inn is bonnie 
When lightly fa’s the dew; 
For ’twas there that Werner Laurie 
Gie’d me his promise true.” 


Crosland had quite a good time in Ireland, especially in one 
of the Dublin hotels, but on returning to London he had so 
much to do that he put off writing The Wild Irishman, and 
frantic appeals for the MS. were made by the distracted Mr. 
Laurie, who wrote on December 13: “‘ You are wearing me to 
a shadow. Do, PLEASE, like a good kind man, send me some 
copy this week.” The appeal touched Crosland’s heart, and 
he thereupon wrote and delivered the first portion of the book, 
but on January 17, 1905, Mr. Laurie was obliged to write to 
Crosland again about delay in completing the work: “I am 
sorry I have not heard from you in regard to the balance of 
the MS. Can you not at least send me on some more copy 
to go on with? Ido hope you will put some of the ‘Ginger’ in 
this book which you had in Lovely Woman and The Unspeakable. 
If you don’t, I fear the orders will not be up to much.” 

The book was duly completed, and on April 14 Mr. Laurie 
wrote Crosland to say that he had got an American firm to 
copyright the book but that they wanted a short American 
preface. 

While Mr. Werner Laurie was pleading with Crosland to 
complete The Wild Irishman, another publisher, Mr. John Long, 
was urging Crosland to finish a work called The Suburbans. 
In due time Mr. Long was also pacified, but he was not pleased 
with the manner in which the MS. was written. 

L 
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“13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 
“London, 
**March 15th, 1905. 
**DeaR Mr. CROSLAND, 


“‘The Suburbans: This letter is urgent, and I would 
ask you to kindly treat it as such. I have glanced through 
the copy handed me by your solicitor, and it would appear 
not to be the correct press copy, as it is not paragraphed, and 
contains several errors. To put same right when in print 
would involve me in a heavy printer’s bill, for which I am not 
prepared. Will you therefore kindly let me know at once 
whether it is your intention to send me a more carefully pre- 
pared copy. Failing your reply within the next few days, I 
shall print from the present copy. . . . You have not sent 
me the paragraph. With kind regards. 

‘Faithfully yours, 


*“JoHN LONG.” 


The Suburbans, however, was published without Mr. Long 
being seriously inconvenienced. ‘That Crosland gave his 
numerous publishers cause for provocation cannot be doubted. 
On the other hand, they did not make sufficient allowance for 
the fact that Crosland had to contend with chronic ill-health, 
and never enjoyed that peace of mind which is so valuable an 
asset to a writer of books. ‘There was nothing of what Gissing 
called the ‘‘carpet author” about Crosland, who was a slave 
of the pen, always swimming against the tide of misfortune, 
and an honest and hard worker. In the year 1905, in addition 
to doing a great amount of literary and journalistic work, he 
gave us five books—The Wild Irishman, The Suburbans, The 
Wicked Life, Wisdom for the Holidays, and Three for a Penny. 
The Wicked Life and Wisdom for the Holidays were published 
by Everett & Co., Ltd., and Three for a Penny was issued by 
Messrs. Greening & Co., Ltd. And but for Mr. Justice 
Warrington, we would also have had The Enemy. I agree with 
Mr. Grant Richards that this book was never actually written, 
but there is little doubt that Crosland had all the contents of 
the book in his mind, and if any publisher had been sporting 
enough to have offered Crosland £200 down on delivery of the 
MS. you may be fairly certain that the publisher would have 
got the complete MS. for a volume running to a couple of 
hundred pages within a fortnight. As it is, we have had to 
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do without The Enemy, and it is equally a pity that Crosland 
neglected to complete a book, of which the contents were to be: 


Hyde Park. 
Shopping. 

The Royal Academy. 
A Charity Bazaar. 
A Coaching Meet. 
Ascot. 

Henley. 

A Garden Party. 
**Lords.” 
Kensington Gardens. 
The Week End. 
The Seaside. 
Yachting. 

Polo. 

The Exhibition. 
Motoring. 

A Cat Show. 
Shooting. 
Ping-Pong. 

A Skating Rink. 
Hunting. 

The Theatre. 

A Fancy Dress Ball. 


Another book of Crosland’s which we ought to have had in 
1905 was Indictments, which was announced by Messrs. Greening. 
It was commissioned, and the MS. was practically completed, 
but its publication appears to have been withheld by Crosland 
himself on account of a quarrel he had with Mr. Greening 
regarding the financial agreement. In the course of a letter 
to Crosland, Mr. Arthur Collins, who was with Mr. Greening’s 
firm in 1905, says: ‘“‘Great Scott! What a busy man you must 
be! What with publishing, producing papers, finishing 
Indictments, and, I suppose, writing other books, your hands 
must be pretty full, and you must be wearing out quite a lot 
of pens. . . . By the way, the completion of Indictments did 
not come the day after Mr. Hannaford Bennett called and 
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promised. Really, I do think you might spend a couple of 
hours or so in finishing off this job. So little remains to be 
done, and the time we have had this book hanging about is 
really a serious thing for us.” 

Heated letters with regard to Indictments passed between 
Crosland and Mr. Greening, to whom Crosland wrote: “‘I have 
already explained to your Mr. Harrison how this matter [Indict- 
ments| stands. But when it came to writing, you put the figure 
up to £100, and that sum I shall not be a party to paying. As 
I gather from the general drift of your last two letters, that 
for some reason or other you are anxious to pick a quarrel, I 
may as well inform you that I am quite open to take you on, 
as nothing suits me better than a set to. But I don’t think it 
would be good for business, and I don’t think it is wise of you 
to couch your correspondence in phraseology calculated to 
arouse bitterness.” 

A few years ago the firm of Greening & Co. was merged 
with that of Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd., and Iam informed 
by Mr. Stanley Paul that Indictments never matured, and that 
there is no trace of any agreement about the book in the Greening 
files. ‘There can be no question, however, that Mr. Greening, 
who is now, I believe, in Australia, undertook to publish the 
book, in which Crosland wrote very brilliantly and wittily 
about G. K. Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, and other 
literary personalities, but it remained unpublished, and all 
trace of the MS. has vanished. Although he refused to oblige 
Mr. Greening by finishing Indictments, Crosland, however, 
made a sort of compromise by writing for that publisher a 
witty and pleasant little book, entitled, The Country Life, and 
this was published by Mr. Greening in 1906. 


CHAPTER XI 


“ The Wild Irishman”—‘ The Suburbans”—‘ The Wicked Life” 
—‘The Country Life.” 


THE hope of Mr. Werner Laurie, the publisher, that Crosland 
would put in The Wild Irishman some of the “‘ginger” to be 
found in The Unspeakable Scot and Lovely Woman was not 
realised. In the introduction to his edition of Samuel Butler’s 
scathing satire, Hudibras, Crosland asserts that it is the bludgeon 
which hits the mark and the rapier which misses; and that 
“all the world knows it is the business of them that go a-hitting 
to hit the mark and hit it hard.” But Crosland found it diffi- 
cult to be even unkind to the Irish. The note of pity is sounded 
in the first distressful chapter, in which we are told—‘‘ There 
are people in the world who are born to misfortune, whose 
lives are touched with melancholy from beginning to end, and 
who cannot be brought to rejoice even by Act of Parliament. 
Ireland’s woes may be said to be largely temperamental and 
still more largely ‘misfortunate.’ Her very position in the 
geographical scheme of things is strikingly lonesome and un- 
happy. Practically she is the last outpost of Europe, and a little 
one at that. With sheer Atlantic on one side of her, and sixty 
miles of sea between herself and England, it is impossible for her 
to get rid of a certain feeling of isolation which is not good 
for the spirits. The soft rain that is always over her may 
heighten the green of her meadows, but it keeps her damp 
and watery and preternaturally boggy. She has no harbours 
of the kind that are essential to fishermen, and though some 
of her ports may be admirable, there is little in the country 
that calls for the use of them. ‘Thus physically handicapped, 
Ireland has necessarily produced a people who are in all respects 
a people to themselves. The religious faculty in them has 
been highly developed; the commercial faculty might seem to 
have been left out of their composition. By nature they are a 
simple, cheerful, unambitious, warm-hearted race, and have 
suffered accordingly. Sir Francis Drake, or some instrument 
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of his, planted the potato upon them. James I planted the 
Scotch on them. George III gave them a Lord Lieutenant 
and Secretary. ‘The potato, the Scotch and Dublin Castle have 
been the three bitter curses which have brought this people to 
the ghastliest social and political passes.’’ Follow chapters 
on “The Shillelagh,” ‘‘Blarney,” ‘‘Whisky,”’ ‘‘Pathriots,” 
“Orangemen,” “‘ The Low Scotch,” “ Priestcraft,” etc. Crosland 
says that in the course of his journey through Ireland he 
saw nothing in the nature of a ‘‘Donnybrook” and only 
one shillelagh, ‘‘in the hands of a very ill-clad youth who 
looked more like a Lancashire cotton operative out of work 
than a broth of a boy.” He met with very little blarney, and 
found the celebrated Irish Jarvey a disappointment and neither 
a wit nor a humorist, while the waiters, grooms, and porters 
were ‘fa sad, uncertain, curt, fiddle-faced company, with 
scarcely a smile or the materials for a smile amongst them. 
Their conversation is monosyllabic, their manner barely civil, 
their apprehension slow, and their habit slack and perfunctory. 
And they are about as blarneyfied as the Trafalgar Square 
lions.” Nor did he find the peasantry noted for cheerfulness, 
the reason being that “‘grinding poverty, short-commons, a 
solitary life on some dreary mountain-side, and a fine view of 
the workhouse, do not tend to sharpen the Irish tongue any 
more than they sharpen the Irish wit. . . . The people are 
no longer racy of the soil. Even the gentry, who once had the 
credit of being roguish and devil-may-care to a fault, are become 
sad and sombre and flat of speech. ‘The milk of human kind- 
ness in the Irish blood appears, in short, to have gone sour, 
and in place of the old disposition to humour we have a ten- 
dency to cynicism and vituperative remark.” 

With respect to whisky, Crosland does his best to show 
that the notion that the Irish people are given over to hilarious 
and flagrant alcoholism is entirely wrong. ‘‘ Whisky in Scot- 
land is a religion, an institution, a tradition, and a national 
reproach. Whisky in Ireland, on the other hand, is an accom- 
plishment, an ornament, a mellowness, a kindness, a simplicity, 
and a joy for ever. The true Irish people drink it wisely as 
the Gaul takes his wine. When you see a number of drunken 
persons in Ireland, you may safely assume that they are Orange- 
men and of Scotch descent. The Irish of Ireland do not get 
drunk; which means that they neither royster in bars nor soak 
alcoholically at home.” 

Ireland’s many troubles have been put down to various 
causes, but Crosland is the first author to assert that the root 
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of these troubles lies in the Scotch, or alien population of 
Ireland, and the most lively chapter in the book concerns the 
Ulstermen who call themselves ‘‘Irishmen of Scotch descent.” 
Crosland says of these swaggering gentry: 


‘““Nobody can deny that it was a bad day for Ireland when 
they came grabbing and grubbing to her shores, just as it was 
a bad day for England when she ‘took up’ with them. They 
got Ulster for nothing, and they have kept it for ‘that same.’ 
They have lived and waxed fat on Irish plunder, and the whole 
force of English legislation has been directed towards main- 
taining them in their place, fostering their projects, pampering 
and propitiating them, and ‘protecting’ them against the wicked, 
degraded, unreasonable Irish outside. Nor have they been 
content to confine their greedy attention to their own proper 
‘kingdom,’ which is not theirs. Where the carcase is, there 
will the vulture be; and where there is a soft job, or obvious 
pickings, there will you find a Scotchman. So that throughout 
Ireland, Scotchmen have been scattered wherever the Govern- 
ment could find a place for one. There is scarcely an office, 
sub-office, or sub-deputy office worth the having in all Ireland 
which has not been made the perquisite of a Protestant Scotch- 
man. Even the Congested Districts Board employ Scotch 
factors, and Thom’s Almanac is little more than a catalogue of 
Scotch patronymics. And the pride and insolence and unfair- 
ness of them! From a booklet called The Scot in Ulster, written 
by a Scotchman, and published, if you please, by Blackwood’s 
of Edinburgh, I take the following: ‘Their English and Scotch 
origin seems to me to give to the men of Ulster an unalienable 
right to protest, as far as they are concerned, against the policy 
of separation from Great Britain to which the Irish, with the 
genius for nicknames which they possess, at present give the 
name of Home Rule.’ Could sophistry, craft, subtlety, dis- 
ingenuousness, or the Scotch genius for cunning misrepresenta- 
tion go further? ‘To say that when the Irish people have said 
Home Rule they meant separation, is to promulgate a deliberate 
and wily untruth. The Irish people proper invariably mean 
what they say, no more and no less. Home Rule never meant 
more or less to the Irish than ‘a parliament on college green.’ 
It was the Scotch, and the Scotch alone, who set up the cry of 
‘separation’ for a bugbear and a bogey wherewith to frighten 
the timorous English ruler into stubborn acquiescence in the 
Scotch view of Irish affairs. Yet here we have a Scotchman 
assuring us in cold print that Home Rule is merely an Irish 
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‘nick-name’ for ‘separation.’ I note with considerable satis- 
faction, however, that, as Scotchmen will, the author of The 
Scot in Ulster proceeds religiously to give away the whole 
Scotch-Irish question. ‘For centuries,’ says he, ‘the Scot 
had been wont to wander forth over Europe in search of adven- 
ture. [The italic is ours.] As a rule, he turned his steps where 
fighting was to be had, and the pay for killing was reasonably 
good. [Again the italics are ours.] . . . These Scots who had 
flocked from Leith, or Crail, or Berwick to seek fortune, in 
peace or war, on the Continent of Europe were mostly the 
young and adventurous, for whom the old home life had become 
too narrow. They took with them little save thetr own stout 
hearts and their national long heads. |'These, too, are our 
italics.] . . . The time arrived at last, however, when war 
with England ceased, and internal strife became less bloody, 
and Scotland began to be too small for her rapidly-growing 
population, for in those days food did not necessarily come where 
there were mouths to consume it. [Italics—of our own—which 
famine-stricken Ireland may fittingly ponder.] Then the Scots, 
true to the race from which they sprung—for ‘Norman, and 
Saxon, and Dane are we’ [think of it! *]—began to go forth, 
like the northern hordes in days of yore, the women and the 
children along with the bread-winners, and crossed the seas, 
and settled in new lands, and were ‘fruitful and multiplied and 
replenished the earth,’ until the globe is circled round with 
colonies which are of our blood, and which love and cherish the 
old ‘land of the mountain and the flood.’ [Tut, tut!] And 
now mark us: “It was the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that the first of these swarms crossed the narrowest of the seas 
which surround Scotland; it went out from the Ayrshire and 
Galloway ports, and settled in the north of Ireland. The 
numbers which went were large. They left Scotland at a time 
when she was deeply moved by the great Puritan revival. They 
took with them their Scottish character and their Scottish 
Calvinism. [Clearly they had both hands full!] They founded 
the Scottish colony in Ulster. Thus it came to pass ‘That the 
foundation of Ulster society is Scottish. It is the solid granite 
on which it rests.” [Glory be!] This history of this Scottish 
colony seems worth telling, for it is a story of which any Scots- 
man at home or abroad may be proud. [Where is my crimson 
handkerchief?] Its early history is quaint and interesting : [our 
italics] there is much suffering and oppression in the story of the 


* In point of fact the Scotch are neither Norman, Saxon, Dane nor good 
red-herring, but sheer Scotch. 
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succeeding years, [our italics] but there are flashes of brightness 
to relieve the gloom. ‘ The men which this race of Scotsmen has 
produced are worthy of the parent stock ; the contribution which 
this branch of the Scottish nation has made to the progress of 
civilisation proves that it has not forgotten the old ideals; the 
portion of Ireland which these Scotsmen HOLD is so prosperous 
and contented that it permits our statesmen to forget that it 1s a 
part of that most distressful country. I venture to thank Heaven 
and St. Patrick that the statements we have last italicised and 
the word we have put in capital letters embody the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. Examine them, O sons of 
Erin, and take heed that You are the people, and that the Scotch 
are but the sons of Belial and Astoreth. What has holy Ireland 
to do with these vapours, these swaggerings, these smitings of 
righteous breasts? Who be the grubby, grimy, gallowayan, 
grasping, governmental hucksters that so by implication and 
innuendo contemn You, the proper and legitimate owners of 
Ulster? Ask of the winds, which far around strew Scotchmen 
and the devil on the fair places of the earth. You are innocent 
to put up with it. You fought the landlords and beat them 
hollow. ‘We conquered you before, and can do so again!’ 
Be done with this Scotch obsession. Good can come out of 
Ireland and Irishmen, as well as out of Ulster and Scotchmen. 
Lo, that green island is yours, not theirs. Seven-tenths of it 
are in your hands to do with as you will. ‘There is not, perhaps, 
another country on the face of the globe where more good, solid 
work is waiting to be done, where greater capacities lie dormant, 
yet where trifling of all kinds so abounds.’ ‘That is the verdict 
of an Irishman and an Irish Catholic upon you. In sober truth 
you groan, as England groans, under the Scotch superstition. 
Nobody can be prosperous in Ireland save Scotchmen. No- 
body can manufacture but Scotchmen, nobody can farm but 
Scotchmen. The view is entirely false. Encourage it no 
longer ; remember who you are, and make an end of trifling.” 
After an impartial examination of the priesthood of Ireland, 
Crosland, who was all his life a staunch Methodist, reaches 
the conclusion that ‘‘the Irish Church and the Irish priesthood 
have been cruelly and brutally maligned by pretty well every 
sand-blind writer and carpet-bagging politician who has visited 
the country. We have blamed upon the Church poverty and 
distress and ignorance and squalor which are the direct outcome 
of bad government and not of priestly cupidity.”” With regard 
to morals, Crosland is compelled to admit that “‘it is the solemn 
and deplorable fact that there does exist in the Irish blood a 
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tendency towards wickedness of the most ghastly and inhuman 
character”—an instance in point being the frightful doing to 
death of Mrs. Bridget Cleary at Ballyvadlea in 1895, which 
is abridged from Mr. M’Carthy’s Five Years in Ireland—yet 
‘‘in spite of everything that can be brought against her, Ireland 
may be justly described as a moral country.” He also devotes 
a chapter to eulogising the fair daughters of Erin. “Beauty of a 
witching and almost eerie quality is a commonplace throughout 
the country,” and ‘‘besides being comely, the Irish women have 
the advantage of what one may term an individual beauty. In 
England you might rake rogether twenty beautiful blondes and 
twenty pretty brunettes, and discover that they were merely 
blondes and brunettes and nothing more. That is to say the 
blondes might readily pass for sisters, and so might the brunettes, 
both sorts lacking the ultimate gift of individuality. Irish 
women are different—indeed you may safely say of them that 
they are all pretty and all different. They never repeat their 
beauty, there is nothing of the white rabbit or puss, puss, puss 
about them, and consequently they do not bore you. As most 
things have a cause it seems possible that there are reasons for 
the beauty of Irish womanhood. For myself I should be dis- 
posed to ascribe it to the circumstance that the average Irish 
woman, be she rich or poor, leads the life which a woman was 
intended to lead by the order of things, namely, the domestic 
life. Irish women are not without the wit to know that they 
are beautiful; they have an armory of feminine allurements, and 
wit enough to handle them with skill, and they cannot be 
considered insensible to the fripperies which all women love. 
But they do not make gaiety and ostentation the aim and end of 
their existence, and they do not shirk the plain duties of woman- 
hood. In Ireland, though the women of the poorer classes have 
to work in the fields and undertake tasks which by good rights 
should be done by men, there is absolutely no third sex. The 
manly woman, the emancipated woman, and the impertinent 
flat-chested typewriter banger, which so infest Great Britain, are 
unknown. Even the Irish sportswoman—and, as everybody 
knows, she is pretty numerous—retains her womanliness in a 
way that is quite beyond the horsey or doggy woman of the 
Shires. So that in one respect at least Ireland may be reckoned 
something of a paradise.” 

When he comes to deal with the principal Irish poets, however, 
he is less complimentary, and he says truly that ‘‘ broadly speak- 
ing, Ireland has not produced any poet of convincing greatness 
at all,” albeit ‘‘Blake is a greater poet than the critical are dis- 
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posed to admit.” On the other hand, “‘two of the very wittiest 
men of our own time have come to us from Ireland. One of 
them was the late Mr. Oscar Wilde and the other is Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw.” Of Mr. Shaw, Crosland says : ‘‘ As a reformer 
and a serious writer I make small account of him. On the other 
hand, as a wit, he is a portent. He has been an unconscionable 
time coming into his own, but in America, at anyrate, people 
are beginning, by childlike, dim degrees, to perceive that he has 
brilliance. If he had published the substance of his printed work 
in any other form but that of plays, he might have been a 
recognised and prosperous humorist long ago.” Crosland com- 
pares Shaw with advantage to the “‘squad of awkward witlings ” 
who supplied the wit and humour at the time his book was 
written and made this prophecy: ‘‘Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
in his sole person, and Irishman though he be, is worth a 
wilderness of them. Some day we shall find it out, and in that 
good hour Ireland will be able to boast that one of her sons was 
nearly as great, nearly as humorous, and nearly as popular as, 
say, Mr. Mark Twain.” 

“Dirt,” “The Tourist,” ‘Potatoes, and ‘‘Pigs” are con- 
sidered in other chapters. Crosland’s picture of ‘‘dear, dirty 
Dublin ” is indeed a lurid one and discreditable to Ireland. 
Crosland makes out a good case against the tourist, and the 
potato-and-pig habit, and says in conclusion that “‘ Ireland’s true 
regeneration must come from within. . . . There is far too 
much complacency, even in the ranks of Ireland’s best wishers. 
It is taken for granted that the main body of the people of 
Ireland are peasants; everybody speaks of them as peasants, 
and everybody talks of them as peasants. When Goldsmith 
wrote about ‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride,’ he did 
not mean peasantry in the same way that the glib writers and 
talkers of our own day mean it. The word ‘peasant,’ like 
many another good word, has had its ups and downs, and for 
the last half-century, if not for a longer period, ‘peasant,’ as 
applied to an Irishman, has amounted really to a condemna- 
tion and an excuse. ‘Oh, my dear sir,’ cry the wise, ‘you do 
not know the Irish peasant!’ If one is to believe all that one 
hears, the Irish peasant is a sort of inferior, inhuman creation. 
Anything is good enough for him, and, like the dog in the 
adage, the less you give him and the more you kick him, the 
better he will like you. One never hears the slackest politician 
of them all talking or writing about ‘the English peasant.’ It 
is ‘the sturdy men of Kent,’ ‘the hardy men of Yorkshire,’ 
and ‘comrades,’ and ‘fellow-workers,’ all the time. These 
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men eat bacon and cheese, and as much beef as they can lay 
tooth upon; also they drink beer in and out of season and by 
the bucketful; also their children are reasonably well-fed and 
reasonably well-clad. 'There’s not the smallest boy in England 
but thravels in his shoes. Hence the English peasantry retain 
those qualities of boldness and masterfulness and independence, 
without which a peasantry cannot thrive. And nobody dare 
call them ‘peasants,’ nor offer them the treatment which peasants 
are commonly supposed to delight in. The Irish need to be 
taught that they are a race of men, and not merely dreamers, 
and martyrs, and kickable persons. And the first thing for 
a proper man to do is to make sure that himself and his family 
live like human beings and compass the food and shelter and 
decencies which are nowadays considered necessary to human 
beings. The Irish politicians have helped Ireland to some- 
thing in the nature of reasonable government; they might now 
conveniently lay themselves out to help her into something 
that resembles reasonable living.” 


Compared with such works as The Unspeakable Scot, Lovely 
Woman, and The Lord of Creation, Crosland’s book on the 
Irishman is weak in the matter of invective writing, but in The 
Suburbans we have sheer indictment from the first to the last 
page. Crosland abhorred many things, including snobbery, 
and The Suburbans is a slashing and pointed attack on every- 
thing that is snobbish and unlovely. Mr. Harry de Windt 
pronounced this book ‘‘delicious.” It is. ‘‘Suburban,” 
according to Crosland, ‘‘is a sort of label which may be properly 
applied to pretty well everything on the earth that is ill-con- 
ditioned, undesirable and unholy,” and the picture he draws 
of the London suburbans is very true to life. He tells us of 
their origin, their country, how to get there, what the suburbans 
are like, all about their loves and marriages, devotes separate 
chapters to Clapham, Tooting, Kilburn, Hampstead, and 
St. John’s Wood; and goes minutely into such questions as 
Nonconformity, shops, architecture, horticulture, the servant 
problem, the theatre, chamber-music, paint and pictures, cheap 
classics, and the foolishness of Mr. H. G. Wells. There are 
various ways of getting to Suburbia, and in Crosland’s view 
“there is little that is good to be said of them, and, if we except 
the 'Twopenny Tube, it requires every ounce of the suburban’s 
philosophy to put up with them. The suburbans, need one 
say, do possess a philosophy of a kind. They have learnt it 
in a hard, meagre, unillumined school; but they bring it to 
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bear upon the facts of life with a rough-and-ready cheerfulness 
which in a sense does them credit. To my mind, however, 
it is greatly to be regretted that they should have a philosophy 
at all. Indeed, for most men who are not excessively rich, 
philosophy is a snare and a delusion. There never was a philo- 
sophy yet—that is to say, a philosophy for poor men—that 
did not in the long run teach that whatever is is best. It is 
this assumption which saps away the spirit and courage of the 
large mass of mankind. It is this assumption that makes 
Suburbia content, and even proud to be Suburbia. It is this 
assumption that has induced in the bosoms of the suburbans 
a sublime appreciation of red-brick villas, seven guinea saddle- 
bag suites, ceraceous fruit in glass shades, pampas grass, hire- 
system gramophones, anecdotal oleographs, tinned soups, 
music in the parks, and kindred horrors.” 

Crosland knows all about the various suburbs, and the ° 
various classes of suburbans. ‘The chief stronghold of subur- 
banism is Clapham. ‘‘In her way, this suburb of suburbs is 
as regal and as imperial as Rome herself, though she be set 
round a muddy Common rather than on seven eternal hills. 
She has more to do with the history of this world than Mecca, 
or Boston, or Fleet Street, or St. Stephen’s, or Printing House 
Square, or even Dumfries or Kerrimuir. She is the respect- 
able, stupid, skimpy-souled Suburbia incarnate, and mighty 
and fearsome shall be her name at the ultimate summing.” 
On the other hand, ‘‘the inhabitants of Kilburn and Maida 
Vale, Hebrew though the majority of them may be, still repre- 
sent the very finest class of suburbanites. They have money 
in the banks and in all sorts of other places; they buy every- 
thing for cash, and sell everything on the hire system; they 
are as shrewd and as even-tempered as they are adipose; their 
vulgarity and swagger are based on a great deal more than 
nothing; their suburbanism is solid and sound and legitimate ; 
and they are an easy-hearted, butter-fed, properly financed, 
and unashamed people.” 

Our author is very humorous and sarcastic in his description 
of “Tooting the Blest”’: 


‘Everything seems to point to the absolute and irrefragable 
bliss of Tooting. Separated from Clapham, that hub of 
Suburbia, by a salubrious and engaging district called Balham, 
it is nevertheless connected with the great-hearted mother- 
suburb by whizzer. You can live at Tooting in the open wilds, 
as it were, and among the sweet, new red-brick houses, and 
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still be within three minutes of the grey, confirmed suburban 
amenities of Clapham. 

“And what dulcet and sylvan and secluded murmur is to 
be got out of the very word ‘Tooting’ by him whose ear is 
attuned to the more delicate sensibilities of suburbanism. 
Tooting! It is as though the mellifluous should babble to one 
of tussocked meads, and April lambkins, and piping shepherds, 
and snug homesteads, and cream and honey, and custards, and 
boiled beef and suet dumplings. Tooting! A land, you feel 
sure, flowing with beer and skittles, and full of placid, comfort- 
able, mouth-wiping persons who have retired from the fret 
and fever of the world with a reasonable competence, and are 
husbanding out life’s taper to the close in the most leisurely, 
pleasant, and reposeful fashion. 

‘Tooting! What could be sweeter on the lips, or more 
elegant on the antique vellum whereon we indite our little 
notes and billets-doux? ‘Tooting! where we have bought a 
house on the ‘Why pay rent?’ system, and whither we have 
migrated, with our suburbanism still heavy upon us, out of 
respect to the dictates of more money and less worry. ‘Tooting! 
the rustic, the admirable, the primal, the innocent, the sportive, 
the select, the reposeful, the blest! See Naples and die! 
See Tooting and live! 

‘Tooting! Methinks the poetaster who took up his abode 
at Tennyson House, Shakespeare Road, Milton Park, must 
have had the hide and the imperturability of the elephant; but 
the man that puts ‘Tooting’ on his notepaper must be a man 
of blood and iron and thrice-chilled steel. ‘T-double o-t, 
Toot; i-n-g, ing—Tooting! Spell it over. Say it to yourself, 
many times, look at it right way up and upside down, and be 
amazed ! 

“‘Was ever such a piece of rank and flagrant suburbanism 
perpetrated by an unconsidering, inimical, contemptuous 
inventor of place-names? Really, it is without parallel in the 
whole history of nomenclature. Pudsey and Chowbent, Mumps, 
Chobham, Sudbury, and Cleethorpes pale their ineffectual and 
ignominious fires in front of it. 

“Tooting! ‘Tooting! Tooting! Tooting! One can imagine 
innumerable village idiots murmuring it sweetly to themselves 
as they mumble their poor unhandy fingers. ‘Tooting! Tooting! 
Tooting! Tooting! Tooting! If Shakespeare had known 
about it—which he probably did or didn’t, as the case may 
be—he would most assuredly have been fired by it into an 
ecstasy of comedy and comfortable farce. 
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“Snug, a joiner; Quince, a carpenter; Snout, a tinker; 
Starveling, a tailor; Bottom, a weaver ; Flute, a bellows-mender— 
I will never believe, though you stone me to death for my 
heresy, that they were citizens of Athens. Shakespeare got 
them out of some Elizabethan Tooting; for what doth the flute 
but Toot, and where should tailoring, tinkering, and joinering, 
and carpentering, and bellows-mending flourish if not in this 
blessed and blissful Tooting! 

“Furthermore, I am disposed to imagine that in some of 
my wanderings under the stars up the Tooting Grand Parade 
I have had glimpses of Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and 
Mustard-seed—fairies all, newly come from their revels in the 
local meadows ; and I am quite sure that every woman of Tooting 
who is in love with a Tooting man loves something in the 
nature of that which Titania loved. 

‘All the same, I bear Tooting no malice. For aught I know 
to the contrary, its morals, manners, and intellect are as sound 
and wholesome as those of any other suburb in the King’s 
dominions. I have no greater fault to find with its material 
parts, its location, its conveniences, its architecture, its dis- 
position, and temperament, its drainage, its landlords, and the 
people that dwell under them, than I have fault to find with 
similar things in Torquay, or Port Said, or Zanzibar. It is 
the name that tickles me, and I cannot help it.” 

Suburban shops, where cheapness, flaringness and vulgarity 
run riot; the slackness and unimaginativeness of suburban 
architects ; the housing of two or more families under one roof; 
Suburbia’s ‘‘snobbish insistence on appearances”; its “‘tetchy 
religious temperament”; the pretence that is made of horti- 
cultural pursuits; the perennialness in Suburbia of the great 
servant question; the suburban’s music-hall turn of mind and 
their fondness for such songs as Harry Lauder’s “Stop your 
tickling, Jock,” and ‘‘Won’t you come home, Bill Bailey?”’; 
their love of Wagner in the home and of hurdy-gurdlets out- 
side—all these and many other aspects of the suburban tempera- 
ment, and the rank suburbanism contained in the earlier writings 
of H. G. Wells, who is considered ‘“‘in the light of an enemy 
to Society,” come in for trenchant castigation. 

One of Crosland’s aims in life lay in an endeavour to con- 
vince the people of England that Shakespeare’s poems and 
plays are much better food for the mind than modern fiction 
and the Daily Mail. Crosland never let slip the opportunity 
of praising and commending England’s greatest poet and 
dramatist, and of holding aloft the ensign of purity and whole- 
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someness in literature. I like to think that he was, as a young 
man, the author of these splendid, uplifting and characteristic 
verses, written with acknowledgments to Mr. (now Sir) Henry 
Newbolt : 


W.S. 


Shakespeare’s dead at Stratford that lived so merrily, 
(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Underneath the chancel flags as snug as snug can be, 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so; 

Court an’ camp an’ hostel, farm an’ heath an’ glade, 
Wi’ fairy-folk a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the love-lamps flashin’ an’ the bright swords clashin’: 
He sees it all as plainly as he saw it long ago. 


Shakespeare was a Stratford man, an’ wrote a play or two, 
(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Gaily to his death he went as gentlemen should do, 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so. 

Take those plays, O England, keep em’ by your hand, 
Read ’em when your fiction’s runnin’ low; 

There’s the stuff for thinkin’, AN’ the wine for drinkin’ 
A full an’ brimmin’ measure as he filled it long ago. 


Shakespeare’s dead at Stratford until the crack 0’ doom, 
(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
A-takin’ of it easy in the stillness an’ the gloom 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so. 
Move ye by the deep sea, move ye by the land, 
Move ye to have speech of friend or foe, 
Where the old flag’s flyin’, an’ the old tongue’s cryin’ 
You shall hear the word of Shakespeare as he wrote 
it long ago. 


In his volume titled The Wicked Life, which deals with various 
aspects of wickedness in London, Crosland expresses equally 
healthy views about the man who wrote “‘the stuff for thinkin’ 
and the wine for drinkin’” in relation to the theatre: ‘‘It has 
been contended, and very properly contended, that the mission 
of theatres and music-halls is to amuse people. Shakespeare, 
who probably held no views on the subject, put the theatre in 
a position not only to amuse but to edify. He dealt with the 
facts of human life in the most straightforward and least mealy- 
mouthed manner, but he never forgot that what the gibbering 
nonentities of our own day call the sex problem is not the whole 
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of life, but only part of it. And if he dealt at any time in 
matters which the puritanical might label impropriety, he had 
the grace to leave the reek out. The truth about our modern 
playwrights is that they have skill to get in the reek in such a 
way that the impropriety does not appear to exist.” 

On the subject of lying Crosland is equally convincing: ‘‘ The 
really dangerous kind of liar is the calculating and urbane 
rogue who calls himself a man of honour, and has succeeded 
or attained to a position which is considered in itself to be a 
sufficient guarantee of his probity. It is not considered possible 
that the head of the great firm of So-and-So, or the chief of a 
Government department, or a Privy Councillor, or a Cabinet 
Minister, or a judge or a general or an admiral, least of all a 
bishop, could, knowingly, speak what was not true. Yet when 
a great man has been dead fifty years or so and some of the 
real truth about him begins to leak out, we are usually brought 
to perceive that the views of his contemporaries as to his moral 
character will bear a good deal of revision. Hence, we should, 
none of us, make too sure of the immaculateness of our own 
mighty ones. ‘The evil that men do,’ wrote Shakespeare, 
‘lives after them. ‘The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 
But during the past half century or more there has been a 
disposition on the part of biographers to drop out the evil 
entirely and show us nothing but the good, on the de mortuis 
principle. So that the vulgar are apt to conclude that there 
has been no evil—which is a mistake. The leakages always 
prove it to be a mistake, and the leakages are bound to occur 
sooner or later. ‘The well placed liar of to-day is afraid of 
nobody. He has discovered that falsehood enables him to ride 
roughshod over honest and, consequently, lesser men. ‘Truth 
is mighty and will prevail, but let the truthful man pray that he 
may never come to a difference with a competent liar. Boldness 
and imperturbability are the modern liar’s principal standby.” 

There, I submit, you have sheer and stark truth. And 
Crosland’s indictment of London’s “‘yellow press ”’ is also based 
on solid ground: ‘‘In spite of the supposed labours of the 
churches, in spite of cheap classics, board schools, night schools, 
and public libraries, baths and wash-houses and music in the 
parks, the immorality of the people of London sinks to a lower 
level year by year. And in our opinion the whole responsibility 
rests not with the brewers or the distillers or the Stock Exchange 
or the music-halls or the churches, as the easy-going are wont 
to declare, but it rests mainly on the shoulders of the London 
ha’penny press, which by sacrificing the best traditions of 
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journalism on the altar of sensationalism and ha’penny getting, 
has corrupted the public taste and grossly vitiated the public 
morals. In the manner and method of its treatment of one of 
the gravest forms of wickedness—that form of wickedness 
which ends in the Divorce Court—the ha’penny press has 
always been scandalously to blame. A plain, unvarnished, 
condensed account of the proceedings in the Divorce Court 
is bound in the nature of things to find readers. But the 
ha’penny press has invented and elaborated the art of tricking 
out Divorce Court reports in such a way that they cease to be 
plain news and project themselves into the doubtful fields of 
entertainment, and the strain of flippancy in which they are 
too frequently written tends to create in the public mind a 
disposition to think lightly of actions which should be looked 
upon with horror and disgust. In our opinion the ha’penny 
press has not only succeeded in sapping the brains of the men 
of London, but it is gradually undermining the modesty and 
finer feelings of their women-folk. We do not suggest that 
it is accomplishing either the one or the other with intent, 
but in the race for circulation and fortunes for proprietors or 
shareholders, it has descended wittingly to ignoble means 
without considering or caring for a moment what the results— 
other than financial—were likely to be.” 


Crosland’s summing up in the matter of the London press 
is a masterly piece of plain English. He says: 


“Tt is neither seemly nor desirable that the great body of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen should be so completely under 
the dominance of a venial, trivial and degraded press. It is 
true that the political influence of that press is said to be nil. 

. . But its moral, or rather immoral, influence has been 
stupendous. False issues, false views, false values, not 
unleavened with blithering idiocies, have been its stock-in- 
trade from the first. There is no fool in the world that it has 
not advertised and belauded. It has been the making of an 
entirely new and altogether despicable school of journalists. 
It has manufactured time servers and plaudit seekers in places 
where it is imperative that the State should be served by men 
of honour and probity. It has created and made notorious a 
society which the thoughtful and the sober can never regard 
with other feelings than those of the bitterest contempt; it has 
dragged into its service men whose names were once honourable 
in literature but who have written down to it for its beggarly 
five guineas a thousand words; it has cheated the people out 
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of hundreds of thousands of pounds by idiotic prize compe- 
titions, some of them quite illegal; it has transformed us into 
a nation of Harry’s, which the people of Europe and even the 
heathen farther afield are learning to despise. It is as a ravening 
cancer upon all that is vital to the State and to the dignity of 
the State, and it should be cut out.” 


Those sane views were expressed in 1905, but they might be 
held to be even more applicable to the state of affairs prevailing 
at the present time, for the ‘‘ravening cancer”? is still with us. 
Indeed, it has grown bigger than ever, and has become such 
a menace to public morality that the State has at long last had 
to step in and make the tricking out of Divorce Court reportsa 
punishable offence. Let us not forget that it was Crosland who 
started the campaign for a cleaner press, and that he received 
precious little support for the campaign in Fleet Street. 

Crosland knew more than most of the writers of his time did 
about ‘“Life” in London, but the week-ends he spent with his 
wife and family at the farm-house at Chobham enabled him 
to get an insight into life in the country, and in his volume 
called The Country Life he gives his entertaining views on 
cottages, hens, neighbours, the village, gardens, tramps, motors, 
police, commissariat, country humour, country manners, etc. 
Who but Crosland could have penned this picture of that 
important personage, the country policeman: 


“The country policeman is chiefly notable from the fact 
that you very seldom see him. Apparently he has a very con- 
siderable square mileage of country to look after, and as he 
cannot be in two places at once, yourself and himself con- 
tinually miss one another. When you do meet him nothing 
happens. He is usually riding a bicycle, or seated on the top 
of the local bus, and you have neither opportunity nor desire 
to converse with him. All the same, he is a most important 
and busy functionary, and if he chose he could tell you tales 
about your truly rural neighbours which would make your hair 
stand on end. He it is who knows the name of the individual 
who poisoned Mr. Tremlett’s big dog; he knows, too, who it 
was who tried to burgle the Vicarage pantry a fortnight ago, 
and he is only waiting for a little more evidence to put his 
hand right on to the party who lately made a clearance in poor 
Miss Turmit’s hen-roost. 

‘“The country without its policeman would be in a sad state 
indeed. Practically he is the only powerful representative of 
morals that the countryside can boast. Vicars, curates and 
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Nonconformist ministers may coax and exhort and reprobate, 
but the country policeman is armed with penal authority, and 
evil-doers shiver when they see him. He can still a tavern 
brawl, and stay the rural fracas. The hen-roost and kitchen- 
garden thief skulks home bootyless at his approach, and little 
boys climb out of apple-trees and cease to rob birds’ nests as 
he passes by. On the whole, he is a benignity and a figure, 
and restful and comforting to have by one. Long may he reign!” 


Tramps also compel admiration from Crosland: 


‘“‘By a certain class of town-bred women a tramp is believed 
to be the one fell drawback of the countryside. And when 
anything happens in the country in the way of hen-stealing, 
stack-firing, common-firing, burglary, or the stopping of way- 
farers on lonely stretches of road, it is invariably set down to 
tramps. On the great main roads, no doubt, there are tramps, 
and tramps a-plenty. Whether they do all the dirty work 
attributed to them, however, is another question. ‘Taking them 
in the lump, the country cottager at any rate will find them as 
harmless as cows. Why a whole household should be plunged 
into tremors when a tramp is seen to be coming down the garden 
path is a distinct puzzle. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
tramps out of every thousand are too idle to do anybody the 
slightest hurt. All the average spike wants when he does you 
the honour to call on you, is a free gift of hot water, or possibly 
of a little tea or sugar. It is a poor household which cannot 
afford thus much charity to a fellow-creature, who, however 
black his heart may be, does not seem greatly to profit by his 
iniquities. In many respects tramps are quite remarkable men. 
I am acquainted with a country cottager who purchased a bull- 
dog for the sole purpose of keeping tramps off his premises. 
The dog was savage enough, and fearful enough of aspect in 
all conscience. But the number of tramp callers at the back 
door did not decrease. My friend’s bulldog would fly at the 
butcher’s boy, nip the postman, and growl furiously at the 
grocer; but when he saw a tramp he would wag his tail joyously, 
and rub his head lovingly against the man’s trousers after the 
manner of an affectionate cat. My friend is under the impres- 
sion that he must have bought a soft-hearted dog. In point 
of fact, it is not the dog which is to blame, but the tramps who 
have to be credited with a skill in dealing with the wild house- 
dog such as no other kind of man possesses. 

“The tramp of the countryside is in reality the philosopher 
who has omitted to get educated. Diogenes lived in a tub, 
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and got undying fame thereby. The tramp lives in nothing 
at all, thus going one better than the Greek philosopher; yet 
people despise him and shudder at the sight of him. He 
simply lacks the accomplishment of expression. He has nothing 
to say and does not know how to say it. Possibly he swears, 
possibly he drinks when he gets the chance, but that is about 
all you can say against him. Let him not be considered a 


bugbear by the country cottager, for there are many worse 
then he.” 


Living in the country, however, did not appeal greatly to 
Crosland, and his parting observations were: 


*“The only real advantages that the country have to offer 
over the town are the advantages of pure air and quietness. 
Nobody can doubt that these are advantages of weight. On 
the other hand it is scarcely worth while to bore yourself to 
death in securing them, and the English country is not the 
only part of the world in which they may be obtained, and 
obtained at a reasonable cost.” 


CHAPTER XII 


Sentenced to Death—A Diabetes ‘‘ Cure” —‘ The English Review” 
—Lord and Lady Alfred Douglas—‘‘ Lord Helpus”—Financial 
Difficulties—Bankruptcy—‘The New Review”—‘The Beau- 
tiful Teetotaller” —‘Who Goes Racing ?”—‘‘The Abounding 
American.” 


In the summer of 1905 Crosland was sentenced to death by 
a London doctor—Dr. Pavey—who examined him for diabetes, 
and gave him six weeks to live, but recommended him to go 
to Bad-Nauheim Spa, in Germany, for special diabetes treat- 
ment. Crosland acted upon the doctor’s advice and, having 
taken farewell of his wife and family at Chobham, proceeded 
to Bad-Nauheim, where he was seen by a German specialist, who 
told him that he was on no account to touch alcohol, fresh 
meat or potatoes. Nor was he to take any exercise likely to 
exhaust him. Very soon after his arrival at the Spa, however, 
Crosland, who had been put on a special diet, set out upon 
a long walk through a forest and reached a nice little hotel, 
where he had ascertained very excellent wine could be obtained. 
At the hotel he had a large underdone steak with potatoes and 
braised onions and a couple of bottles of the best Rhine wine. 
After the meal he smoked a cigar, and in the cool of the even- 
ing set out on his return journey to the Spa. Not feeling 
equal to the task, however, he endeavoured to hire a cab, but 
refused to pay the exorbitant fare demanded and so was obliged 
to take to the road on foot. He had not walked very far before 
he halted for a rest and, on looking back, saw that the cabman 
was following him. 'The cabman, it seems, thought there was 
something strange in Crosland’s manner and, as a matter of 
fact, he followed Crosland to the hotel at Bad-Nauheim, where 
Crosland dismissed him with a “‘tip.” Crosland, thoroughly 
exhausted, staggered to his room, tumbled into bed, enjoyed 
a good sleep, and felt much stronger. Next day he sent word 
to the doctor that he was dying, and the specialist, hurrying 
to his bedside, inquired what he had been doing. Crosland 
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told him. The doctor was both angry and horrified and said 
that a re-action was bound to set in and that such conduct 
might prove fatal to a man in Crosland’s condition. Where- 
upon Crosland leapt from the bed and confronted the specialist, 
saying, “‘I paid for your advice. I did everything you forbade 
and I feel a new man. Now I’m off to Monte Carlo to com- 
plete the cure!” 

Crosland, however, went straight back to England and Dr. 
Pavey was astonished to see him looking so much better. The 
story of what Crosland had done was told in all the literary 
and Bohemian haunts in London, and a good many sufferers 
from diabetes attempted Crosland’s ‘“‘cure,” with fatal results. 
It may be mentioned, however, that nearly every man who 
went to this Spa for diabetes treatment at the time of Crosland’s 
visit died, in spite of the fact that they acted upon the advice 
of the specialists. Crosland suffered from diabetes for rather 
more than twenty years, but it was tuberculosis that killed 
him in the end. 

The autumn found Crosland established as the Marlborough 
Press, Ltd., at 39 Gerrard Street, and as editor of a new literary 
and political weekly called The English Review, which should 
not be confused with the dubious monthly of that name, which 
was issued some years later, and with which Sir Alfred Mond 
and Mr. Austin Harrison have been so prominently identified. 
The first issue of Crosland’s English Review, which was as 
healthy and sound a weekly as has ever been published in 
London, was dated October 21, 1905, and the last issue was 
dated February 17, 1906, the paper dying for lack of financial 
support. During its short career, however, the English Review 
created a considerable amount of dust in the literary and 
political world. Its swash-buckling editor, who was assisted 
by Mr. Albert Kinross, among others, aimed at giving his 
readers fearless and honest criticism on topics of the day, com- 
petent book reviews and good poetry, and a perusal of the 
English Review file shows how well Crosland succeeded in his 
aim. 

The weekly English Review deserves to be specially remem- 
bered because of the excellence of the standard of verse that 
appeared in its lively pages. The greater part of each issue 
was written by Crosland, whose leaders were pungent and to 
the point, and whose ‘‘ Way of the World” columns were full 
of wit and pithy comment. The chief contributors of verse 
were Lord and Lady Alfred Douglas. In this connection it 
seems fitting that I should incorporate here Crosland’s own 
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account of how he came to be associated with Lord Alfred 
Douglas. In the course of an unpublished article which he 
wrote some years before his death, Crosland says: ‘‘ ‘As men 
draw towards their end they care less for disclosures.’ 
Thus Cardinal Newman in the now little read Apologia. ‘The 
present writer has not exactly sweated blood over ‘disclosures,’ 
possible or actual, any time these fifty years. His enemies 
know a great deal of what is to be known about him, and as he 
possesses no friends and doesn’t want any, a more or less 
complete account of certain episodes in his entirely undis- 
tinguished career will worry nobody and may serve to fortify 
the gossips and amuse the town. If, however, he had no other 
hope for the ensuing pages he would most certainly refrain from 
committing them to print. It is human in a human being to 
desire that his fellows should in some sort understand him, 
and when his fellows, with the best intention in the world, make 
a palpably sorry mess of the job, it is human of him to do what 
in him lies to correct, assist, and enlighten them. ‘The easy 
critic (whom heaven preserve) will doubtless inform me that 
as a person of small account and less accomplishment I should 
give God thanks that I have lived so long and so comfortably 
in the twilights of notoriety, and turn up my toes and go to the 
devil with my mouth shut. Perhaps, indeed, ’twere better 
so; and, on the other hand, perhaps, indeed, ’twere not. Out 
of many another adventure I have emerged a sadder, if no whit 
the wiser man; and unless something altogether unforseen 
happens, I may conceivably emerge somehow from this one. 
“‘Once upon a time—if the historians are to be believed it 
must have been on a day in May, 1895—I sat with sundry other 
persons in the parlour of an inn at Brighton. Of the names or 
qualities of those other persons I have no recollection, saving 
that one of them explained to me that he was an actor. This 
rather spoils him in his capacity as a figure in the story, but I 
remember distinctly that he said he was an actor, and that he 
certainly looked and talked like a person of the profession. And 
his conversation was of one Oscar Wilde, and of another, Lord 
Alfred Douglas. ‘I suppose,’ quoth the actor, ‘you never met 
this fellow Wilde.’ I answered him truthfully that I couldn’t 
say I had. ‘And, of course, you don’t know Douglas?’ con- 
tinued the actor. And again truthfully I said ‘No.’ At that 
precise moment I would have wagered all the tea in China against 
a cheap cigar that I should never ‘meet’ either of them, and in 
the case of Wilde I should have won. Oscar Wilde I never saw, 
never corresponded with, and never had the slightest association 
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with; and I lay emphasis upon the fact for the benefit of those 
persons who in their frantic endeavour to account for my 
subsequent displays of antipathy towards Wilde and all his 
works have been kind enough to suggest that I ‘quarrelled ’ with 
him and was one of the large body of ‘faithless friends’ who 
‘turned upon him’ after his downfall. At that time I had never 
set foot in the Café Royal or any of the other of the bright 
resorts in which the paragraphists deem it their duty to dis- 
cover one; having come straight from my native place in York- 
shire to edit a small paper at Brighton, had contributed only 
two pieces of verse to two London journals, one of which was 
Black and White and the other the Pall Mall Budget, and I had 
reviewed for absolutely nobody, the first review I ever wrote in 
my life being written some years later for The Academy when 
it was under the editorship of my dear old enemy, Mr. Lewis 
Hind. Furthermore, of Wilde’s books I had not read a single 
line, and all I knew of him was that he was supposed to have been 
the original of Bunthorne ‘taken off’ by Gilbert in Patience, and 
that he had said something eminently idiotic about the Atlantic. 

“‘As regards Lord Alfred Douglas, I knew of him only through 
the cropping up of his name during the Wilde trials, and had no 
knowledge of his writings, although I believe he was already the 
author of various books of verse, and I had not seen his name 
in print excepting in the connection named. My acquaintance 
with Douglas did not begin until 1905 or thereabouts. In that 
year Frank Harris had started a paper called The Candid Friend, 
to which on Harris’s invitation I had made some slight contri- 
bution. Calling at the office one morning, I encountered 
Harris in the portico, clothed on with the far-famed fur coat. 
With him he had a youngish-looking, clean-shaven man attired 
in a tight-fitting black overcoat, and a bowler hat, and on whose 
face there was a gentle smile. ‘My dear man,’ roared Harris, 
‘this is Lord Alfred Douglas.’ We shook hands, and the three 
of us adjourned to Harris’s sumptuous sanctum, where in the 
presence of a very pretty, if somewhat haughty typist, we 
discussed the weather and the rotten state of letters. Douglas 
left in a very few minutes, and I did not see him again for some 
months.” 


Crosland goes on to say that when he started the English 
Review somebody brought him some sonnets and asked him what 
he thought of them. ‘‘I said they were very fine and that I 
should be only too glad to print them. I was afterwards told 
that they were by Lord Alfred Douglas, and I sent for him and 
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had a conversation with him. We became close friends.” 
Crosland perceived in Lord Alfred Douglas a true poet and 
asked him to contribute a nonsense rhyme weekly and as many 
sonnets as he cared to send in. When engaging Lord Alfred 
as a contributor Crosland insisted on him signing a lengthy 
agreement. The agreement was to the effect that for each 
exclusive poem or rhyme Douglas wrote for the paper he was 
to be paid £5. Lord Alfred said he was not looking for pay- 
ment, and that £5 per poem was, he suspected, more than the 
paper could afford to pay. ‘‘ Well, Lord Alfred,” said Crosland, 
“you are very considerate; we'll make it £3.’ Crosland’s 
intentions were certainly good, but unfortunately he was 
unable to fulfill them, for there was not enough money to go 
round, and Lord Alfred, not to mention his wife, received 
absolutely nothing for his sonnets and verses. 

Douglas used to make great fun of his signed agreement 
with Crosland, and told me that “‘every Wednesday it reminded 
me that I had to go up to Gerrard Street and turn out some- 
thing for the English Review. I signed the sonnets with my 
initials and used ‘The Belgian Hare’ as a nom de plume for the 
nonsense rhymes.” Crosland knew what he was about in en- 
gaging Lord Alfred Douglas as a contributor of poems, and in 
the English Review there were printed some of the finest sonnets 
written since the death of Keats and nonsense rhymes that 
have since become famous. Crosland, as well he might, was 
especially proud of printing this flawless sonnet by Alfred 
Douglas : 


[IN MEMORIAM, 0.W.] 


I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 
All radiant and unshadowed of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 
And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on beauty like a dress, 
And all the world was an enchanted place. 


And then methought outside a fast locked gate 

I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate, 

And voiceless thoughts like murdered singing birds. 
And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 
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The above sonnet is a tribute from a great poet to a lesser 
one and it will be found in Douglas’s Collected Poems under the 
title of “‘ The Dead Poet.” 

The English Review did not die without revealing its anti- 
Harmsworth tendencies. When Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart., 
was elevated to the peerage Crosland gave vent to his feelings in 
the matter by writing a savagely satirical leading article, headed 
*“‘Lord Helpus,” which is still remembered in Fleet Street: 


“The baronets of Great Britain have great cause for re- 
joicing. From among them, from their midst as it were, has 
been removed an eyesore, in the shape of Alfred Harmsworth. 
Once a baronet, we suppose, always a baronet. At the same 
time Mr. Harmsworth’s new dignities are such that we are 
likely to hear little further of that bloated bit of sign-writing, 
‘Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart.’ So that, as we have said, 
the baronets of Great Britain may take to themselves comfort 
and joy. Not so the Lords, however; for the baronet, ennobled 
and full of bread, has been thrust upon them willy-nilly and they 
are powerless to get rid of him. The author of this fell work, 
whoever he may be, is, of course, deserving of the execration 
of all honest men, and of every decent and indecent lord. We 
understand that the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour repudiates 
responsibility in the matter, and fought tooth and nail against 
it. We decline absolutely to believe that the fault lies with His 
Majesty King Edward VII. The criminal, therefore, must be 
sought in other directions, and we should not be surprised to 
hear that he slumbers peacefully o’ evenings in a padded chair 
at the Carlton Club, though from our point of view a padded 
cell at Colney Hatch would be a great deal more to his pur- 

ose. 

‘““That little, ineffectual Alfred Harmsworth, ‘chief pro- 
prietor’ of Answers, Forget-me-Not, Hapenny Chips, Slimy 
Chunks, Puck, and the Daily Mail, should be considered to have 
rendered the smallest service to his country is obviously 
preposterous. His bitterest enemies cannot accuse him of 
such service, and the ill-shaven marabouts who run Harms- 
worth journals will laugh you in the face if you suggest it to 
them. Nor can it, on the other hand, be asserted that ‘ Alfy 
—we use the endearing diminutive by which Alfred Harmsworth 
is known in his own office—has been given a peerage merely for 
letting his country alone. The real fact about him is that he 
has inflicted greater harm upon the English people than any 
other living man; he is a rampant, if unconscious enemy of the 
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State, and if by a payment, equivalent to the cost of the South 
African War, we could rid ourselves of his journals and the 
taints and the deteriorations for which they are responsible, 
we should have made a splendid bargain for the Empire and the 
race. There are very few English-speaking persons in the 
world at the present moment who are not spiritually the worse 
for the hapenny-snatching attentions of Alfred Harmsworth, 
and the unlettered crew who swelter in his employment. It 
has been demonstrated over and over again that these gentry 
are entirely without scruple, and as devoid of ideals as a neglected 
hog. It has been proved to the hilt that they are purveyors 
of false news, and pedlars of ‘faked’ sensations, and their grimy 
sheets are a standing witness to their utter disregard for the 
purity of the English language, their sprawling admiration for 
everything that is vulgar and contemptible, their entire apathy 
towards the finer parts of life, and their plain lack of wit. It 
was said of a poet who died in debt, as poets will, that he touched 
nothing which he did not adorn. It can be said with truth 
of Alfred Harmsworth that he has touched nothing which he 
has not degraded. He has degraded journalism, he has degraded 
letters, he has degraded journalists, and he has degraded literary 
men. When Alfred Harmsworth lay mewing and puking in a 
hired girl’s arms at Pandora Road, St. John’s Wood, the news- 
paper press of this country was a creditable thing. It stood for 
intellectuality, for public morality, for decency and good 
manners. What does it stand for to-day? There is scarcely a 
newspaper in the country which is not engaged in ramming down 
the public throat speciousness, clap-trap, indecorousness, 
sillinesss, and vulgarity of all kinds. Even The Times has a 
book-club and sells atlases on the hire system, and Reynolds’s 
Newspaper sells medalion portraits of its own editor. From 
whom did The Times and the Reynolds’s learn these goatish 
tricks? Echo, perforce, answers, ‘Please, sir, from Harms- 
worth.’ The whole muddle-headed, chicken-hearted journalistic 
world of to-day feels that it must run itself on Harmsworth 
lines, or perish. When the Daily Mail swam into the bemused 
ken of a bemused public, the literary men of England took deep 
breaths and resolved as one literary man that here, at any rate, 
was a paper for which they could in no conceivable circumstances 
be induced to write. But one by one they tumbled like lost 
souls into the Harmsworth limbo. And there they gibber and 
mop and mow, ‘as and when’ required for the measly three 
guineas per thousand words. And while the immature Harms- 
worth was still in Pandora Road, the profession of journalism 
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was still a profession, followed by reasonably talented and 
competent men who received due emolument, and enjoyed 
some tenure of office and respect of their neighbours. ‘To-day 
your journalist is a half-baked youth out of a board school who 
believes that Sir Halfred is the most generous man in the 
world paying him {£5 a week, who considers that a week’s 
notice on either hand is a most equitable arrangement, and 
who is never quite sure whether his day’s work will involve 
the running of the paper or the running of the lift. Under the 
Harmsworth régime you make a journalist of the next man 
you meet. There is a flourishing journalist in London at the 
present moment who, less than a year ago, was a licensed 
victualler; another burning and shining light engaged in the 
post card business; while a third kept a shop for the sale of 
cheap clocks. ‘The whole system of the new order is to en- 
courage empiricism wherever you find it. You advertise in 
your snippet sheet that you will give a prize of a Daily Terror 
fountain pen and a ‘situation’ on Sweethearts for the best 
article on ‘Should Curates Sleep on Mantelpieces ?’ Any fool in 
the world may compete. The prize is awarded—usually to 
the biggest fool of them all—and some slack-brained, lantern- 
jawed scion of the very lower middle classes is hauled forth 
from his tape-selling or his clerking to shine effulgently as a 
brilliant member of a brilliant, blameless and brainless ‘staff.’ 
Of such is the kingdom of journalism as we now know it, and 
it is Alfred Harmsworth who set the fashion. 

“On the whole, therefore, the Harmsworth peerage is quite 
in order. A blind man could see precisely why it has been 
granted. ‘To quote the rhyme, 


“Tis true that Harmsworth got his Bart 
For services to Truth and Art.’ 


** Argal, he must have got his Barony for services to journalism 
and journalists. Anyway, he has got it, and nobody will have 
the pluck to take it from him. Meanwhile we understand that 
the designers of that journalistic Rowton House in which the 
Harmsworth group of rags is believed to be produced are greatly 
exercised in what they are pleased to call their minds as to 
what style ‘his lordship’ will now be gracious enough to assume. 
When ‘Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart.,’ went up in black letters 
on the door of the amber chamber the whole of the young 
gentlemen on the magazine page screamed with delight. What 
is to go up in the place of that legend? Lord, certainly; but 
what after Lord? For reasons which will be obscure to the 
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sand-blind it is not to be Lord Harmsworth. Lord Sutton 
of Guilford would make the office roar; consequently Sutton 
will not do. One would imagine that the extraordinary talent 
of Rowton House, so perfected as it is in the arts of puzzle- 
making and competition solving, would have little difficulty 
in inventing a dignified ‘commonly known’ for its world- 
bestriding employer. But the wit of Rowton House is fright- 
fully dull at a pinch, and seems incapable of getting further 
than Lord London, Manchester, and Paris, which, of course, is 
copied out of the Daily Mail. For our part, we should suggest 
that if Sir Alfred Harmsworth has the unblushing impudence 
to take a style at all, he should call himself Lord Helpus. For 
if ever there was a man who, judged by his public acts, had need 
for a little of the grace of God, it is Alfred Harmsworth. ‘This 
we say seriously and reverently. The adoption of this title 
would enable Mr. Harmsworth to solve his own big difficulty, 
which we should imagine will be to find two respectable peers 
able and willing to introduce him to the House of Lords. If he 
calls himself Lord Helpus, we undertake to find for him, free, 
gratis, and for nothing, two bishops who might obtain per- 
mission from the powers that be to help him over the stile. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Harmsworth’s case is, in our view, as hopeless 
as it is distinctly amusing. In any case, we take this opportunity 
of expressing our deep sympathy with the British peerage, whom 
Heaven defend from further annoyance.” 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth, however, as all the world knows, 
did not take the style of Lord Helpus, but became Lord North- 
cliffe, who got his revenge on the author of ‘‘Lord Helpus” 
some years later by adopting a rather underhand trick. In 
1916, when Hannen Swaffer was editing the Weekly Dispatch— 
prior to his appointment the paper had had about a dozen 
different editors within two years—he engaged Crosland to 
contribute poems about the war, paying him, as a rule, £10 
per poem. The author’s name was kept secret and the poems 
were signed ““X”. After several poems had appeared, Lord 
Northcliffe one day asked Swaffer for the name of the writer of 
the moving verses that were appearing in the Weekly Dispatch. 
Swaffer was pressed to tell and said that their author was 
Crosland, ‘Then they must be discontinued,” said Lord 
Northcliffe, and discontinued they were. 

A few weeks before the English Review ceased publication 
Lord Alfred Douglas, calling one day with his ‘‘copy,” found 
Crosland and two other members of the staff looking very 
serious. ‘‘The bank has cashed that cheque and there’s no 
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money to meet it,” said Crosland, who added—‘‘the bank has 
no business to do such a thing.” 

Douglas observed that the bank had merely allowed, without 
question, an overdraft for a comparatively small sum, and told 
Crosland that it was evidence of the faith of the bank in the 
stability of the paper. ‘‘In any case,’ said Douglas, ‘“‘if it is 
wrong of the bank to honour the cheque when you are over- 
drawn, it is equally wrong of you to issue a cheque when you 
know there is not money to meet it,’’ but Crosland did not 
think so. In a last effort to get cash to keep the paper going 
a little longer, Crosland collected about {£50 from friends and 
went straight off to Monte Carlo. At the Casino tables there 
he was usually unlucky, but on this occasion he was successful, 
and returned to London with fully £300, which enabled him to 
pay some bills and bring out several more issues of his review 
before ‘‘the paper has ceased publication” was announced to 
inquirers at 39 Gerrard Street. 

Following upon the collapse of the English Review, Crosland 
was involved in serious financial difficulties, and one day Lord 
Alfred Douglas received a telegram from him stating that he 
had the “‘bums”’ [bailiffs] in the house at Chobham and appeal- 
ing for £30 to pay them out. Douglas telegraphed the money, 
and also rendered a similar service to Crosland on another 
occasion when he was unable to pay his rent at Chobham, the 
money coming just in time to prevent the family from being 
put out of the house. On goth April, 1906, Crosland was 
instructed by the Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, Bankruptcy 
Buildings, Carey Street, London, to ‘‘attend here to-morrow 
or next day at 10.30 a.m. and bring with you your statement 
of affairs, which is long overdue.” Crosland duly attended, 
and April 25th was the day appointed for the public examination 
of ‘Thomas William Hodgson Crosland, a Bankrupt,” but on 
April 25th the said bankrupt did not submit himself for exami- 
nation. Instead, there was submitted a medical certificate 
stating that the bankrupt was too illto appear. ‘The examination 
was accordingly adjourned until May 23rd, and one of the 
creditors to the estate was Lord Alfred Douglas, who, in the 
course of a letter to Crosland, said: “If it would assist you in 
any way, I am prepared to withdraw my claim against your 
estate in bankruptcy on the understanding that you will, when 
you are able to do so, pay me back at least the actual cash I 
lent you, amounting to £30.” 

At the examination the state of affairs lodged revealed a 
deficiency of about £2,500, due mainly to moneylenders, and 
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the bankrupt attributed his failure chiefly to the bad luck he 
had experienced in connection with the financial difficulties of 
his old publisher, Mr. Grant Richards, in 1904. 

Several books published by the Marlborough Press, of which 
Crosland was managing director, included Poems and Verses 
by Julius Beerbohm, who was a great friend of Crosland’s, 
and The Blue Bird, a dainty volume of poems, by Olive Custance 
(Lady Alfred Douglas). Some time after the publication of 
the latter volume a firm of solicitors acting on behalf of Lady 
Alfred Douglas sent Crosland a letter in which they said: 
“You (or the Marlborough Press, which is practically the same 
thing) published the book and agreed to pay a royalty of 20 
per cent. on every copysold. You have never paid a half-penny, 
or furnished any account; and it was you, yourself, who some 
time ago suggested that the remaining copies of the book, which 
you said you had, should be purchased for £15. Our client 
thought this a great deal too much, but would be willing to pay 
£5 for the copies. The course of action you are adopting is 
an extremely unfriendly one towards our client, and has entirely 
stopped the sale of the book, in which Lady Douglas is much 
interested, a very large number of persons having written to our 
client that they are unable to obtain the book at any booksellers.” 

After further correspondence, Lady Alfred Douglas even- 
tually got possession of the remaining copies of The Blue Bird, 
and a little later she sent Crosland a letter stating—‘‘ A thousand 
thanks for those charming little birds! . . . Do come and 
dine to-night—no dressing! . . . I hope you are better.— 
Yours very sincerely, OLIVE Douctas.”’ 

The summer of 1906 appears to have been a comparatively 
quiet period for Crosland, who eked out a living by writing 
articles for various papers, but in the autumn he found a gentle- 
man (Colonel Gaskell), who was prepared to put up the money 
to resuscitate the English Review. Following an interview with 
Colonel Gaskell, Crosland wrote to him in this strain: 


“*39 Gerrard Street, 
“London, W., 
“Nov. 20, 1906. 
**DEAR COLONEL GASKELL, 

“In consideration of your cheque for £200 which 
I have this day received, I undertake, within twenty days from 
date, to form a company, limited under Table A, for the purpose 
of carrying on the English Review, and to hand to you two-fifths 
of the shares in the same, fully paid up. It is understood, 
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however, that you are to give me a cheque for a further £300 
after the publication of the sixth issue of the paper, and that, 
in the event of additional capital being required during the 
year, you are to find another £500, provided that the then 
condition of the business appears in your judgment to warrant 
it. It is also understood that the ends and aims of the paper 
are to be the same as indicated in my letter of the roth inst. 
“Yours truly, 


“TT. W. H. CrosLanp.”’ 


Subsequently it was resolved that the paper should be called 
The New Review, and the first issue appeared during the first 
week of December, the name of T. W. H. Crosland appearing 
on the cover as editor. The publishers were the Century 
Press, 6 Surrey Street, Strand. In style The New Review was 
practically a replica of The English Review, and it enjoyed a 
run of several months. Most of its twenty pages weekly were 
written by the editor, who revealed himself to be no friend 
of the Campbell-Bannerman Government or of Scotchmen. 

One of the chief objects of the paper’s policy was to oppose 
the new licensing proposals. We were told that “‘the country 
does not want any further licensing legislation, and the temper- 
ance societies themselves are hopelessly at variance as to what 
they desire. The Temperance League and the United Kingdom 
. Alliance advocate different methods in dealing with licensing 
matters, and what is an admirable reform to the one is considered 
a dangerous innovation by the other. The country is becom- 
ing more and more sober, and moderate opinion is strongly 
against any further interference with the subject, or any restric- 
tion of the liberty of the trader in his legitimate occupation.” 

Not content with appointing Crosland as editor of The New 
Review, Colonel Gaskell earlier in the year appears to have 
commissioned him to write a book on the drink question, and 
this was published in the spring of the following year under 
the title of The Beautiful Teetotaller. Here is Crosland’s 
agreement about this book: 


“29 Gerrard Street, 
‘“‘London, W., 
““Aug. 15, 1906. 
‘COLONEL GASKELL, J.P. 
*“DEAR SIR, 
It is understood between us that I am to write a book 
embodying certain views which you have suggested to me, 
N 
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and the terms are to be as follows: (1) The book is to consist 
of two hundred pages. (2) It is to be published under my 
own name and to be in the same style as my previous works. 
(3) The MS. is to be read by you, or any person whom you 
may depute, before being handed to the publishers, and your 
suggestions or comments are to receive due weight, always 
provided that they do not affect my personal opinions. (4) I 
am to secure a publisher for the book, who will issue it to the 
public at his own cost and charge and without any cost or 
charge to you, and I am at liberty to enter into a contract with 
him as to royalties or other payments, such royalties or other 
payments to be received by me for my own benefit. (5) In 
consideration of this undertaking to write and secure the publica- 
tion of the said book you are to pay me the sum of two hundred 
and fifty guineas, namely one hundred guineas on confirming 
this agreement and one hundred and fifty guineas on the pro- 
duction by me of the publishers’ receipt of the MS. and his 
contract to publish the work. (6) It is further understood 
that the book is to be published as soon as is reasonably possible, 
and that in any case the MS. is to be in your hands not later 
than September 30th next ensuing. 
“Yours truly, 


‘Tl’. W. H. CROSLAND,” 


In announcing the publication of The Beautiful Teetotaller, 
the publishers (The Century Press) stated truly—‘‘In this book 
Mr. T. W. H. Crosland deals humorously, yet trenchantly, 
with the question of Teetotalism. For past years non-abstainers 
have been made the subject of much abuse in the journals and 
publications of the Teetotal Party. While Mr. Crosland 
refrains from abuse, he takes up the cudgels for the non- 
abstainers, and carries the war for once in a way into the enemy’s 
country. The work is really an appeal for freedom of judg- 
ment on this matter, and a convincing argument against hide- 
bound legislative measures. Every person interested in the 
drink question should read it, and will find it both informing 
and amusing.” 

Crosland was certainly well qualified to write about drink, 
as in the course of his unfinished autobiography, which he 
wrote for Mr. Martin Secker shortly before his death, he says: 
““In my time I have drunk bottled beer with Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, brandy and dry ginger with Stephen Phillips, 
whisky and soda with Lionel Johnson, the like with John 
Davidson, and the like with sundry other poets and multitudes 
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of fictionists now living. I have even taken sparkling wine 
with Mr. Clement Shorter, sleeping thereafter in a bed which 
had been reserved for no less an: exaltitude than Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, at that time (let me be humble) plain ‘Rev. 
Dr.’ And my judgment on the whole matter is this: One does 
one’s easiest and happiest talking on the amber or the rosy, 
also one’s bread-and-butter and forced-pressure writing; but 
to write for oneself ‘turn down the empty glass’.” 

In the early years of his journalistic life Crosland’s favourite 
drinks were bitter beer, ‘‘nips” of whisky, sloe gin and Italian 
vermouth. When on The Outlook he had ‘‘claret with meals, 
lager to closing time, whisky and soda after, and brandy and 
milk for all-night sittings at the office.’ During the very 
brief period he was editor of the Sunday Chronicle he drank 
bitter beer and brandy, and hock at the weekly lunch. When 
associated with the Unicorn Press and Grant Richards he con- 
sumed ‘‘claret, burgundy, whisky and soda, and, on State 
occasions, champagne.” As editor of the English Review he 
confined himself to whisky and soda. When with Lord Alfred 
Douglas on The Academy he had “‘bitter beer for lunch, claret, 
and sometimes champagne for dinner, whisky and soda later, and 
brandy and milk on press days.” On Vanity Fair he drank 
“hock with Frank Harris; lager with myself.’ Crosland, on 
his own admission, however, says that his service in the temple 
of Bacchus was limited by ‘‘my unfortunate physiological 
idiosyncracy—plenty of head and stomach, but no heart to 
speak of.” During the last twelve or thirteen years of his 
life he touched very little whisky, as he found it affected the 
heart, but he drank vermouth and light wine freely. I have 
no means of knowing what kind of stimulant assisted Crosland 
in the writing of The Beautiful Teetotaller, but it is evident 
that the book is written by a very clear-headed and sane-thinking 
man, who, after devoting three pretty chapters to an examina- 
tion and exposition of the bunkum and clap-trap talked and 
written about drink by rabid and roaring teetotallers, various 
clergymen, magistrates, snuffling cocoa kings, and United 
Kingdom Alliance and Band of Hope orators, goes on to say— 
‘The salient characteristic of the rabid teetotaller is that the 
minute he begins to dilate upon his subject he throws to the 
winds every consideration of truth and decency and goes bald- 
headed to prove his case, no matter whether the means be fair 
or foul. . . . The plain facts about labour and drink are 
simple enough. Labour in the mass is sober, and sober by 
instinct. On the average working day it drinks what it requires 
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and no more. On holidays and festive occasions some of it 
may get a trifle mellow, but I have seen judges and statesmen, 
and even a bishop do that; and they were good men even as 
the working man in the lump is a good man. The work of 
the world is done neither on water nor cocoa. You cannot 
run an army on water, and you cannot run a navy on water— 
unless, of course, you try salt water, which is pretty tough 
drinking. And you cannot run the business of the world on 
water. The ‘drink curse’ as you call it has never been and 
never will be a national or general affair at all. It is the unfor- 
tunate and the dead-beats and the wastrels who supply you 
with your fearsome-looking statistics, and if you made all 
England teetotal to-morrow you would still have with you 
the unfortunate and the dead-beat and the wastrel. In prisons 
all men are teetotal willy nilly, and not a man amongst them 
but suffers and becomes less virile in consequence. Look at 
your gangs of convicts, a heartless, hopeless, joyless, limp, 
pinched lot, and more disposed to lunacy [see statistics] than 
the ripest band of bibbers you could bring together. The 
arguments as to drink and crime invariably put the cart before 
the horse. Because certain kinds of criminals drink it is 
assumed that drink makes them criminals. It is so easy for 
an illogical human man to assert that he owes his downfall 
to drink. ‘The human heart is prone to excuses, and when the 
prison chaplain or the magistrate says to your black sheep, 
‘I suppose it is drink that brought you to this,’ who shall blame 
him if he bleats ‘Ah, guv-ner, if it hadn’t been for the drink!’ 
He likes to feel that somehow the brewers, and not himself 
are to blame because he levanted with the till, or stole the gas- 
pipe, or half-killed a woman for sixpence on the high road. If 
you varied your question and suggested that want of education, 
or over-generosity, or for that matter failure to read the Daily 
Mail or to take sufficient quantities of So-and-so’s cocoa, had 
been his ruin he would acquiesce just the same. And when 
muddling, carpet-bagging politicians, and ineffective social or 
religious workers find themselves baffled at all corners by the 
problems of the world, how easy and comforting and righteous 
it is to lay the burden at the door of ‘the drink traffic’.”’ 

That thorny problem—when may a man be justly said to 
be drunk?—is discussed at length in a lucid and entertaining 
chapter on “Drink and the Police.” Crosland asks: 


“Ts it good for the community that a man who is charged 
with simple drunkenness should be debarred from appeal to 
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an independent authority? Is it good that he should be treated 
in exactly the same fashion as the commonest criminal? And 
does not such treatment bring about the loss of his self respect 
and a consequent tendency to recklessness and serious crime? 
Are there not in his Majesty’s prisons at the present moment 
hundreds of men and women whose ‘ first offence’ was the offence 
of drunkenness? Does not conviction for drunkenness, and in 
many cases even the bare charge, mean loss of employment and 
oftentimes absolute ruin to men of the lower and middle-class? 
Is it good for the community that this should be so? When 
you have answered these questions, you have gone a great way 
towards a proper understanding of the whole matter. And 
understanding can remove mountains. Conviction and im- 
prisonment for drunkenness makes drunkenness and fosters 
crime. It brings otherwise sound men into disastrous associa~ 
tion, and brands as a pariah a sinner of the mildest and most 
excusable sort. Proceedings by summons and punishment 
by reproof or fine with appearance at the front of the dock (and 
not IN it) is quite sufficient punishment for the simple ‘drunk,’ 
especially if it be his initial lapse; and I, for one, do not think 
that you have any real right to impose spells of imprisonment 
even upon old offenders. The proper place for such persons 
is an inebriate reformatory, or a dipsomaniac ward in a work- 
house. As it stands at present, the law authorises the arrest 
of every man who is drunk outside his own house, no matter 
whether he be disorderly or violent, or simply drunk. If it 
were to be carried properly into effect, and without respect of 
persons, you would have a few thousand cases of drunkenness 
in every police court in England every morning. 

‘‘Give me a mandate to arrest every person who could be 
proved drunk on the evidence of divisional surgeons to-morrow 
evening, and I will produce in your police courts next morning 
quite a century of England’s brightest and best. My bag 
would include, say, a bishop, a judge, a couple of cabinet 
ministers, half-a-dozen members of Parliament, a score of 
barristers, doctors and parsons, and a miscellany of news- 
paper editors, authors, actors, vocalists, stockbrokers, merchants 
and town councillors, with possibly an odd temperance lecturer 
to give tone to the assemblage. ‘These men would none of them 
be desperate characters, and perhaps only one or two of them 
would be intoxicated ; but every man jack of them would get an 
adverse report from the divisional surgeon, and be compelled 
to rake up his five shilling fine and the doctor’s fee, or take his 
seven days like the common, unmoneyed mortal. Why do you 
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have a law which operates only on the poor and undistinguished ? 
The fact that it so operates proves it to be an iniquitous and 
unnecessary law. It was given to the teetotallers for a sop, and 
it has no right on the statute book.” 

The candid and fearless author’s parting shot is that “‘ people 
who drink beer reasonably and without abuse have not the 
smallest need to be shamefaced about it. Beer is a perfectly 
honest, healthy drink, suited to the requirements of healthy 
persons; and the odium which attaches to its consumption 
is an artificial odium, got up by fraud and venom on the one 
side, and suffered to prevail by apathy on the other.” 

It is a book that caused the “‘ pussyfoot”’ brigade of the time 
to squirm, because it makes out such a good case against inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject in connection with 
drink, but it gave joy to the general body of Englishmen and 
the brewers, and there can be no question that Crosland well 
earned his fat cheque. Crosland was always prepared to 
write on any subject—even ice cream, treacle, or jam—and I 
have pleasure in informing the world of letters that he received 
more money for writing an article about ice cream than he 
received for writing his admirable treatise on The English 
Sonnet, which work runs to nearly 300 pages, and for which he 
was paid only {25 by Mr. Martin Secker, who actually lost 
money on the book. 

Having got The Beautiful Teetotaller off his chest, as it were, 
Crosland, on The New Review ceasing publication, joined Frank 
Harris on Vanity Fair, and in his spare time during the year 
1907 wrote and secured the publication of three more books— 
Little Stories—a charming and beautifully printed volume of 
apologues and fables; Who Goes Racing, and The Abounding 
American, Anyone desiring to know all about the Turf 
and its lovely frequenters could not do better than read Who 
Goes Racing, which is a terrific indictment of the evils associ- 
ated with the average racecourse. In the course of his book 
Crosland tells us that the persons who in one way or another 
support racing “range from the King himself down to some 
of the least savoury frequenters of His Majesty’s prisons?”? The 
social scale involved, therefore, is of the very widest, and the 
facts about it most diversified. At the top you have a select 
coterie of fashionable and, one supposes, entirely blameless 
and honourable people. So closely on the steps of these as to 
be almost indistinguishable from them, follows a much bigger 
coterie of persons a little less fashionable and a little less blame- 
less and scrupulous. Then come the sturdy, race-going 
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middle classes, honest in the main, and in the main lovers of 
sport for sport’s sake. It is at this point, I am afraid, that 
we must part company with what is on the whole fairly reputable. 
For there shall now step up a vast horde of professional race- 
frequenters, vulgar under-bred, heavy-jawed, unscrupulous, 
rapacious dullards, almost to a man, and their grimy following 
of runners, touts, tic-tack men, ticket-snatchers, welshers, and 
tellers of the tale. And behind this monstrous regiment again 
you have uncountable congregations of the common people, 
some of whom make up what is called the public at our race 
meetings throughout the country, but the vast majority of whom 
do their racing, not on the course, but in their homes and 
workshops, with the assistance of the daily papers and the 
starting-price bookmaker. When onesurveys this motley assem- 
blage in all its forces, and considers it in its true social meaning, 
one can scarcely pretend to be edified.”’ 

Yet this is the mob of people for whom practically the whole 
Press of the country caters! And it knows how to cater, too. 
In his book, Politicians and the Press, Lord Beaverbrook tells us 
about a “‘curious discovery” he made in the summer of 1920. 
‘Suddenly and for no explicable reason,” he says, ‘‘the Daily 
Express had an unparalleled run of luck in its racing tips. It 
simply could not go wrong. Day after day it picked winner 
after winner as if the racing contributor had been an inspired 
prophet.” The result was that the circulation of the Daily 
Express increased from 530,000 copies per day to over 700,000, 
and ‘“‘when in August, 1922, the net sale had reached the 
colossal figure of 942,591, it became necessary to call a halt.” 

Confession, it is said, is good for the soul, and having let 
Lord Beaverbrook let us into the secret about the value of a 
successful racing tipster, we may now conveniently revert to 
the author of Who Goes Racing, who is equally frank in another 
direction. Here is a choice extract: 


“It is all very well for sporting journalists and punting 
Members of Parliament to blare and babble for us on the 
nobility, beauty and utility of the sporting instinct, and of the 
moral and financial advantages which accrue to the country 
through the sporting proclivities of the aforesaid mobs. Racing 
per se is no doubt a pretty and exciting matter. A fine horse 
always looks fine. A number of fine horses, racing finely, and 
ridden by fine horsemen in variegated silks will always please 
the eye. The enclosures and stands, at the better sort of race 
meetings, are not without their picturesque qualities. And 
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going to the races, not to say coming back again, is by no means 
an unpleasant or unexhilarating business. The whole spirit 
and atmosphere of a racing function comes delectably on the 
senses. But as for the people without whom such functions 
appear to be an impossibility—faugh! ‘They reek. They sweat 
sweat. Theyshout. They yell. Thereisa glare in their eyes. 
They are out for some purpose which is not holy. 
Ostensibly they have come to see a horse-race. Practically 
they have come for no such thing; they are here simply and 
solely to rage and chaffer and scramble over money. If you 
wish to see the devil snapping out of human eyes in his ugliest 
and most fiendish temper, you need only take yourself to the 
next race meeting, whether on the flat or otherwise. If you 
want to rub shoulders with the off-scourings of the country, 
with the rogues and sharps and swindlers and bullies and 
blackguards and habitual criminals, against which society is 
constrained to protect itself at enormous expense, you must 
go to the same place. The whole short truth about racing is 
that it is popular and important because people can gamble 
on it. . . . They are prohibited [in this country] from public 
gambling of practically every species, save and except what 
they can get on the Stock Exchange and on the Turf. If one 
wanted to write up over the Stock Exchange the mot juste, one 
could write only a single word, namely, Fraup. ‘The chica- 
neries and bedevilments of the Stock Exchange are in some 
sort kept in check by the circumstance that there is a ponder- 
able legitimate business to be done there, that is to say, a 
business which is essential to the commercial and industrial 
well-being of the State. But on the Turf you have no such 
legitimate or essential business, and scoundrelism flourishes 
accordingly.” 


Crosland uses his stout stick to some purpose in The Abounding 
American. 'The big fact about the Americans, we are told, is 
that they ‘“‘are a pea-nut-fed nation. With this simple state- 
ment it is possible to account for a great deal that is otherwise 
inexplicable in the American genius and character.”’ American 
millionaires, humorists, women, actors, games, and advertising 
and journalistic methods or ‘‘stunts ” come in for sharp criticism. 
The counts in the indictment number eleven. One of these 
counts is “having inherited, borrowed or stolen a beautiful 
language, they [the Americans] wilfully and of set purpose 
degrade, distort and misspell it, apparently for the sole purpose 
of saving money in type-setting”; and another is that ‘they 
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are the only nation who in civilised times rate noise above all 
else, save dollars, and who in their theatres acclaim as the 
greatest actor or play the one that in the shortest time makes 
the greatest uproar for the smallest reason.’’ Crosland gets 
very near the truth about American millionaires when he says 
that ‘with here and there an exception, they are common, 
vulgar, snobbish, undistinguished men who happen to have 
come out top-dog in a series of financial bruising matches in 
which few persons above the quality of a savage would have 
cared to engage. For the possession and administration of 
even reasonable wealth their qualifications would seem to be 
of the meagrest. Outside the dull mechanical reduplication 
of their mammoth fortunes, their stunted intellects permit them 
only two very doubtful joys, namely, sensational house-building 
and sensational charity.”’ Crosland was a good judge of female 
beauty, and in his chapter on the American woman we find 
him asserting that even the beautiful American woman is not 
always beautiful. Indeed, it is his view that ‘‘for one beautiful 
woman per thousand head of the population in America we 
can produce at least three in England and four or five in Ireland. 
Furthermore, the English or the Irish beauty will last you three 
times as long as the American variety, and in point of fact it 
seldom really wanes, whereas, in America, feminine beauty 
nearly always passes, and passes quickly.” Coming to the 
American drama, we encounter this justifiable comment: 
‘* Although one is continually hearing of the triumphs of this 
or that American actor or actress in Shakespearean parts, it is 
a solemn fact that the average Shakespearean acting in America 
is very much below that of any other country in which Shakes- 
peare is consistently played. I cannot, of course, forget that 
America produced the late Mr. Phelps and gave us Miss Mary 
Anderson, whom all the world [and Crosland] admired. But 
these are exceptions. The rule is that the American actor who 
plays Shakespeare is a bull-necked, unlettered mummer who 
has served his apprenticeship to the circus business or to the 
plumbing, and roars out Shakespeare’s lines with a nasal intona- 
tion and an absolute lack of understanding.” 


Finally: ‘‘Can anyone point to anything in the world that 
America is accomplishing which is purely and simply calculated 
to serve the highest interests of the human race? Can you 
look upon her trusts, her general methods of finance, her social 
and industrial system, her bosses, her political parties, the 
administration of her law, her press, her religious mountebanks, 
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her quacks and charlatans of all conditions, and pronounce 
them to be good? Is it not the fact that these, in common 
with pretty well the whole of the remainder of her institutions, 
are not only defective, but a great deal more defective than 
one’s right to expect in view of the exceptional natural resources 
of the country and her great energy and wealth? You are at 
liberty to answer these questions in any way you please; but 
the conviction of myself and a by no means inconsiderable 
number of other persons will remain the same. It is clear that 
if the Americans are going to take that exalted position among 
the nations to which they are for ever laying claim, they will 
be compelled to get rid of a great many excrescences of tempera- 
ment which they seem now only too busy developing and 
emphasising by every means in their power. Is it possible for 
them, in the nature of things, so to disencumber themselves ? 
Will they ever become a really free country, dethrone the 
millionaire and the boss and acknowledge honesty as a political 
virtue? Will they ever put silencers on the yellow press and 
elect a congressional committee to examine the gangrenous 
decay of their wit and the dropsical growth of their emotions? 
Will they ever make a point of keeping their women at home 
and give practical proof of their pride in the peaches by marry- 
ing them themselves? Will they ever learn the English lan- 
guage which was the best thing imported in the Mayflower ? 
Will they ever get rid of the climatic influences that compel 
them to speak and sing through their noses?” 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Vanity Fair”—Campbell-Everden—Frank Harris—-The Modern 
Ben Fonson—‘ The Future” —Distinguished JFournalism— Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt and Francis Thompson—H. G. Wells—Bernard 
Shaw—‘ Public Interest” —Frank Harris as Host. 


In the course of an article which he wrote in 1907 about the 
Duke of Marlborough, Crosland said: ‘‘At Somerset House 
they keep a register of Limited Liability Companies, and as 
Vanity Fair is ‘Vanity Fair, Limited,’ Somerset House very 
kindly treasures some record of Vanity Fair’s limited doings. 
We are filled with glory to think that we ourselves figure among 
the signatories of that mammoth concern, and that beneath 
our puissant old name there are two other great and brave 
names, the said names being the names of a couple of Vanity 
Fair's debenture holders. First and foremost is the name of 
the Duke of Marlborough, who is down for ten debentures of 
fifty pounds each, and then we find the name of ‘Foster, 
Harry S.,’ who is down for fifteen debentures of fifty pounds 
each. Clearly the world is a wonderful place, and the universe 
is run on extraordinary lines.” 

If my information is correct, it is also clear that Vanity Fair, 
during the period that Frank Harris had Crosland as his assis- 
tant editor, was also run on extraordinary lines. Mr. Harris 
prefers to give no information for this book about Crosland, 
as he has never forgiven Crosland for setting down in cold 
type from time to time a great deal that is to the discredit of 
the author of Elder Conklin, The Man Shakespeare, and My 
Life and Loves, but there are still with us persons who were 
associated with Harris and Crosland on Vanity Fair, and one 
of them is Mr. W. P. Campbell-Everden, formerly managing 
director of the paper when it was edited by Frank Harris. 
Mr. Campbell-Everden is a sedate business man with a serene 
charm of manner. When, accompanied by a friend, I called 
upon him at his office in London one day, I found him busy 
writing at his desk. My friend introduced me to Mr. Campbell- 
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Everden as Crosland’s biographer, and added—‘‘Can you tell 
Mr. Sorley Brown anything about Crosland?” 

The old and well-groomed gentleman laid down his pen, 
sat back in his chair, then stretched forth his right hand and 
pulled out the drawer of a card index box. Having run his 
fingers over the cards, he took out one, looked at it for a moment, 
and replaced it with the comment—‘“ Frank Harris and T. W. H. 
Crosland.” 

“‘Yes,”? added Mr. Campbell-Everden, ‘“‘I remember Crosland 
well, only too well. A man of unquestionable genius, whose 
work for the paper was of inestimable value. There was 
admirable purpose and purity and nobility of thought in every- 
thing he wrote. His poetry was singularly beautiful. I cannot 
speak too highly of his work. It was spotless, but the man 
himself, I am sorry to say, was a tragedy, and his own worst 
enemy. You will gather what I mean when I say that I used 
to liken him to a lily on a dunghill.” 

“‘Can you remember any stories about Crosland?” I asked. 

‘Plenty,’ said Mr. Campbell-Everden, “‘but they are not 
very creditable.” 

“Tell me some, please,” I pleaded. 

“Well,” the old gentleman replied, ‘‘ Crosland always wanted 
his week’s cheque in advance on the ground that it was of no 
use to him unless it was paid in advance. When I refused to 
oblige him he called me a protestant prig. . . . I am not a 
teetotaller, and I frequently had a drink with Crosland, but 
the trouble about him was that he always wanted to have 
another and another, and never wanted to go home... . 
Frank Harris used to say that there was something which he 
had never seen and which he would dearly love to see—Everden 
drunk and Crosland sober.” 

Mr. Campbell-Everden also told me that when he rendered 
accounts to various establishments and hotels, such as the 
Savoy, for advertisements, which had appeared in Vanity Fair, 
he discovered that the advertisements had either been ‘“‘taken 
out” by Harris in ‘furs for Nelly” or ‘‘eaten” by Harris and 
Crosland in lunches and dinners at the Savoy and other places. 
“They were an amazing pair,” added Mr. Campbell-Everden. 

Crosland afterwards had a ‘‘Pot Shot”’ at Harris, with whom 
he quarrelled, in The Future of November 30, 1907. ‘‘That 
he [Harris] has a good heart is shown by the roaring manner 
in which he has attacked people like Mr. Harry Foster in 
Vanity Fair, and then made amends for it by including Mr. 
Harry Foster’s counterfeit presentment (with a cross on his 
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lished a portait of Mr. Buchanan, of whisky fame, almost 
slap-bang opposite Messrs Buchanan’s page advertisement of 
their excellent Black and White Whisky, which shows that 
sometimes there can be milk in coco-nuts. We are journalists 
ourselves, and we make no complaint. If Mr. Harris likes 
to include us in his admirable series—worse men have gone 
in—we wouldn’t mind springing a page advertisement our- 
selves. Our only trouble would be that we find ourselves 
utterly unable to make out whether Vanity Fair possesses a 
political creed, and whether that creed is Conservative or 
Socialist or even Anarchist. The paper that makes a feature 
of the birthdays of titled persons of very little importance on 
the one hand, and signs its notice of the King’s Garden Parties 
‘Anarchist’ on the other, is a trifle of a puzzle.” 

Crosland, who also said that for a sum of money paid in cash 
or notes to Mr. Harris practically any Tom, Dick or Harry could 
have his counterfeit presentment drawn by Mr. Leslie Ward 
and published in Vanity Fair, does not appear to have been 
made the subject of a cartoon in Vanity Fair’s famous series, 
but I do know that in the issue of Vanity Fair, dated January 
16, 1907, Frank Harris gave his readers a pen picture or snapshot 
of ‘The Ben Jonson of To-day” and offered a prize to the first 
reader who named the subject of the snapshot correctly. Here 
is the snapshot of the modern “‘ Ben” as drawn by the then famous 
editor of Vanity Fair: 


THE BEN JONSON OF TO-DAY 


*“A great big man, with mountainous belly, pendulous jowl, 
spacious high forehead, and open, challenging eyes: a strange 
mixture of journalist-poet, humorist and Tory gladiator. High 
qualities in him as in his prototype; insight and loving kind- 
ness and their child, wisdom; yet though he has worked for 
fifteen years in London he is almost unknown. 

** Would ‘rare Ben’ have come to full height and written his 
exquisite lyrics and sane, sound judgments of Shakespeare and 
Bacon without a noble patron to supply him yearly with a 
couple of hundred pounds as pocket-money (‘to buy books 
with’)? Without a Pembroke to heap charitable-warm straw 
about the roots of him each winter-tide, and so bring him, in 
spite of nipping envious frosts and lonely long nights of neglect, 
to noble fruiting, would hot, choleric, defiant Ben have ever 
won from prison to the Laureateship? Or would he have 
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perished untimely in some pot-house brawl as Marlowe did, 
leaving to all lovers of greatness an unconsolable regret? 

“The modern has fallen on churlish days; nobles there are 
none; his patrons have no eyes for genius; the many-headed 
want bloody murders and jigging rhymes and platitudes; and 
so he plays journalist for them and turns his insight and tender- 
ness into bitter jeering and flouting mockeries, and his patron 
laughs with open slavering mouth and round, wondering eyes, 
and throws him hesitating coins without gratitude. 

‘* Now and again he drowns the bitterness in a wild night (the 
poor human soul of him maddened with rage because no one 
wants the best he can give); and even as he drinks, unearthly 
melodies float across his brain, and sweet, sad thoughts sing 
themselves to threnodies in broken rhythms—he chases away 
the obsessing regret with ‘ Another whisky, and I'll tell ye a story, 
boys!’ 

“Or he will break out and rave against the monocled medi- 
ocrities who have fallen about his feet and tripped him up, or 
shout against servile judges whose souls are fettered in dried red 
tape of precedent, or scream against this race or that—all in vain. 

‘This man has the lavish heart of autumn in him, and all his 
being is shaken with the mounting sap that would be wine. 


Several readers wrote to say that the modern ‘‘Ben”’ was 
Crosland. They were correct, and Frank Harris’s prize was 
won by a lady from Yorkshire, whose letter was opened first. 

A fairly bulky volume might be made of the excellent articles 
and reviews which Crosland wrote for Vanity Fair. One of the 
most characteristic of the reviews was of Professor Walter 
Raleigh’s book on Shakespeare, which was issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan in their English Men of Letters series, and which 
had been praised in an absurd way in The Times and by Mr. 
(now Sir) Edmund Gosse in the Daily Mail. Crosland con- 
cluded a biting review with these pertinent sentences: 


“The sooner people of the Macmillan, Raleigh, Gosse, and 
The Times newspaper stamp begin to recognise that this man, 
William Shakespeare, is a poet’s affair, and the affair of that 
beautiful, outraged, bright-browed spirit which is England, the 
better will it be for England. Let them leave all that we still 
possess—namely, William Shakespeare, to uncommercial hands, 
Let them remember that the Swan of Avon is not a bird to be 
written about at the sight of Messrs. Macmillan’s cheque 
for fifty pounds, and that still less is any half-line he wrote 
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gross enough to make weighting for that foolish hapenny kite, 
the Daily Mail. And if they really desire to do good for them- 
selves and the world at large, let them go home and read Shakes- 
peare, and perceive humbly how he towers when you compare 
him with your deadly hapenny paper and your deadlier two- 
shilling series.” 


After severing his close connection with Vanity Fair, Crosland 
resolved to start another literary weekly. ‘Towards the close of 
November, 1907, he wrote to his wife at Chobham: 


‘*Horrex’s Hotel, 
‘*London, 


“Tuesday. 
*““My DEAR LOVE, 


Just a line to comfort you if you are worrying. I 
managed to pull through fairly well and have got the whole of 
the first number of the new paper ready. We shall be all right 
before Christmas and you will have a good Christmas. I talked 
to Philip in the cab. There is nothing very wrong with him. 
I hope that neither he nor Johnnie is causing you trouble. 
They are just like other boys, and, as you say, they will grow up 
right enough. Cheer up and be sure that I always love you, 
and think there is nobody in the world like you. I hope to be 
able to make you as happy as ever you want to be, in spite of 
our troubles even yet. With my very dearest and fondest love 
and heaps of kisses. 

“Yours always, 


SO WILLERAs 


The paper referred to in this letter was The Future, the first 
issue of which was dated November 23,1907. It was admirably 
printed, and consisted of six pages of advertisements and four- 
teen pages of letterpress. The price was twopence. The 
contents were written entirely by Crosland, and included an 
article about the British Navy, a brilliant and favourable criticism 
of the late Herbert Trench’s poems, six columns—headed “‘ Dis- 
tinguished Journalism,’”—about Lord Alfred Douglas and The 
Academy, and several columns of ‘‘Rude Remarks.” Crosland 
was always to be found on the side of people who were being 
kicked unjustifiably, and one of the ‘‘ Rude Remarks”’ consisted 
of a defence of the then Poet Laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin: 


‘‘We note with some surprise that a person who writes a 
weekly column of literary criticism in the Star newspaper has 
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lately made an attack upon one of the publications of the Poet 
Laureate. If our memory serves us, the writer in question 
gave Mr. Alfred Austin a whole hot column to himself, and poked 
savage fun at him in pretty well every line. Years ago we 
pulled up Mr. Owen Seaman, of Punch, rather sharply for 
sneering in verse at Mr. Austin’s elderliness. A woman cannot 
help her age, neither can a man, and to have attained to ripe 
years is no discredit to anybody. Mr. Austin’s efficiency as 
Poet Laureate and as poet of any kind is a matter capable of 
public discussion. It has been discussed at length by all sorts 
of jeerers, and the general verdict is quite properly not favour- 
able to Mr. Austin. On the other hand we have to remember 
that he has spent a long life in the cultivation of letters, that he 
has written some quite passable verse and a great deal of pleasant 
prose, and that he has never lent himself to base uses. ‘There- 
fore, it seems to us a pity that he should be assailed rudely of 
a Saturday afternoon by Mr. James Douglas. 

‘“We do not wish to suggest that Mr. Douglas’s view of 
Mr. Austin’s prose is a mistaken one. But we have seen Mr. 
Douglas praise far worse writers than Mr. Alfred Austin. 
Praise indeed is Mr. Douglas’s forte. In his time he has 
praised most people, from ourselves upwards. We do not say 
that a little cudgel work might not prove refreshing both to 
himself and his army of starting price readers. Our point is 
that when he next goes forth with his blackthorn he should try 
his hand on some of the thick and unworthy hides which abound 
in literary England, and leave inoffensive and entirely well- 
mannered gentlemen like Mr. Austin to live out their lives in 
peace.” 


The article about ‘Distinguished Journalism” included 
these interesting and candid observations: ‘‘Odd corners of 
London were startled out of their wits in January or February 
of the present year by the announcement that The Academy had 
been purchased by Sir Charles Tennant, Bart., and that it was 
to be edited for the future by Lord Alfred Douglas. Sir 
Charles ‘Tennant is reputed to be a millionaire. Lord Alfred 
Douglas wrote some fine poetry in his youth, and contributed 
later a series of humorous rhymes to a trifling venture of 
our own, for which he would probably desire us to say 
that we have not yet paid him. Since Lord Alfred Douglas 
took over the editorial chair of The Academy we have 
seen what we have seen. With a millionaire at the back 
of it who has obviously no axes to grind, and whose wife, 
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Lady Tennant, is a woman of great literary perception and 
endowed with the best intentions towards humanity, and with 
an editor of Lord Alfred Douglas’s undoubted talents and large 
experience of the life literary, we believed and still believe that 
we had a right and have a right to look to The Academy for some- 
thing approximating to ideality in the matter of literary papers. 
Lord Alfred Douglas is a militant defender of the arts and a 
proficient executant in at least one of them; he has at his elbow, 
as it were, Lady Tennant, and at his bank Sir Charles Tennant. 
Yet what do we find? So far from establishing itself as a 
journal of broad literary dispositions and quality, The Academy, 
under Lord Alfred Douglas’s editorship, has exhibited a distinct 
tendency to deteriorate into a feeble organ of the feebler and 
lesser cults, and at the present moment it is of no more use to 
the serious principles it might have served than the proverbial 
headache. 


““We must always remember that art of whatever descrip- 
tion is a matter not alone for the artist, but for audiences. The 
Academy coterie is apparently under the impression that art 
is purely an affair for artists. If you told it that it had no 
audience, and that it could never hope for an audience, it would 
shriek in high-piping Pelhevi. Its desire is that the world 
should take notice of it, and such a desire is a perfectly healthy 
desire; but if a man starts in business as a butcher, he must 
sell meat, and when that dull clod the food inspector comes 
round and discovers at the back of your lovely beef, flesh that 
is rank and unfit.for human nature’s daily consumption, you 
must dree your weird and sigh your sigh like an honest trades- 
man. ‘To abolish the food inspector might suit your vanity 
if not your pocket. At the same time it would not be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the large mass of mankind, the which, 
after all, is a trifle dearer to the Order of Things than some 
of The Academy’s pseudo Roman Catholic contributors would 
have us believe.” 


Lord Alfred Douglas appears to have benefited from this 
well meant chastisement, because within a few months of its 
appearance we find Crosland taken on by Lord Alfred Douglas, 
first as a regular contributor of articles to, and then as assistant 
editor of, The Academy. Meanwhile, before the gallant Future 
succumbed, two more issues appeared, and in them are to be 
found an open letter to “‘Edward the Peacemaker”’; a discourse 
on ‘‘Gross Popularity,” with special reference to the works 
of Mr. (now Sir) Hall Caine and Marie Corelli; a long and 
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scathing criticism of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s outrageous and 
impertinent article upon Francis Thompson, who had just 
died; and a vitriolic denunciation of the Daily Mail. In the 
course of his article about the dead author of The Hound of 
Heaven, Mr. Blunt had said: ‘‘ He was of use to none, not even 
to himself.” Crosland took leave to inform Mr. Blunt that 
‘Francis Thompson has left behind him a body of work which 
is of importance to English poetry, to the English language, 
and to the English people. We have no desire to be rude to 
Mr. Blunt, but if, when he pays the debt of nature, he is found 
to have accomplished for intellectual England what Mr. Francis 
Thompson has accomplished, he will not have lived wholly 
in vain,” 

Crosland considered that the Carmelite wolf and his assis- 
tants were engaged in paving the way for ‘‘the demoralisation 
of the intellect of a guileless people,” and he deemed this “‘a 
foul and unforgivable crime,’’ especially as in their heart of 
hearts ‘‘the English love truth and virtue and honour and 
valour.” And in the article concerning the Daily Mail he 
wrote: ‘“‘On the face of it, the question might seem a large 
and involved question; but it becomes the simplest of ques- 
tions when, instead of keeping both eyes steadfastly in the 
direction of gain, we look a little less steadfastly in the direction 
of the public weal, and remember that decency and honourable 
conduct towards his fellows is every man’s plain duty. We 
have been made the object of the charge that Mr. Harmsworth 
is a sort of King Charles’s head with us, and we openly confess 
that when we survey this country called England from Berwick 
to Land’s End, and we consider its troubles and defects in 
their full and true meaning, we cannot rid ourselves of the 
conviction that they are in large measure due not to ‘the spirit 
which lies behind England’s ships and England’s liberty,’ but 
the spirit which lies behind the Daily Mail and kindred sheets. 
And until these journals clean out their horrible dens and make 
a sign that they have sufficient combat in them to fight on 
occasion with their whole soul and strength for the public 
good, we shall not cease to hold them up to the contumely of 
the persons to whom they are a perennial hurt, and to administer 
to them such stripes as lie in our power.” 

Crosland professed to derive ‘‘no particular enjoyment from 
the continual thumping of uncouth hides.” Nevertheless, The 
Future’s editor made some pointed thrusts at H. G. Wells and 
George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Wells, it seems, had stated at a 
dinner given by the Institute of Journalists that ‘I deny that 
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any just distinction can be made between literature and jour- 
nalism.” Crosland very properly reminded Mr. Wells that— 
“The distinction between literature and journalism is not only 
a just distinction, but it is becoming wider and deeper and 
more painfully obvious every day. Journalism used to have 
a distinct literary quality about it. In the main it nowadays 
exhibits a palpable and deplorable lack of that quality. Jour- 
nalese has usurped the place of careful English journalistic 
writing, and whether as regards matter or manner your journalist 
of the moment cannot be mentioned in the same breath with 
the journalist of a couple of generations back. On the other 
hand, the people who produce literature have not changed. 
They have debased nothing, and they have not fallen from their 
high estate. Mr. Wells holds that there is none of them left. 
He is in error. One of them lives at Boxhill. His name is 
George Meredith. Another one lives at Putney, and his name 
shall be called Algernon Charles Swinburne. It is true that 
these gentlemen do not write for C. Arthur Pearson, and hence 
Mr. Wells may have overlooked them. But of their two selves 
and without journalistic assistance they will lend a lustre to 
the age of Mr. Wells and the Pearson and Strand Magazine 
groups which will help posterity to indulge temperate feelings 
about it. If Mr. Wells would read more ‘Faery Queen’ and 
less ‘dily piper’ the dinners of the Institute of Journalists would 
not play such havoc with his judgment.” 

Regarding Mr. Shaw, we were told flatly that he ‘‘is rapidly 
getting beyond a joke. In a single week he has asserted that 
a woman should insist upon being paid {£2,000 before she 
consents to bear a child, and that he, Shaw, can get {£5,000 for 
performing the same amount of ‘pen work’ as is contained in 
Paradise Lost. As to the £2,000 premium on maternity, it is 
this kind of twaddle which keeps Mr. Shaw quite outside the 
pale as a person pretending to philosophical or serious parts. 
And for his £5,000—we do not remember at the moment how 
many lines there happen to be in Paradise Lost. It is certain, 
however, that if Mr. Shaw can command such a sum for that 
same number of lines, publishers are unthinkably madder than 
people take them to be. Fabianism and the halfpenny papers, 
and the Bayswater sense of humour, have boomed ‘Mr. Shaw 
into gratifying financial bloatedness ; but {5,000 for an epic——!”’ 

Many other literary mountebanks were reproved in The 
Future, which contained no poetry from Crosland’s pen, but 
to the December issue of the English Illustrated Magazine, a 
wholesome journal for which he was always proud to write, 
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he contributed a romance in blank verse entitled ‘‘ Two Christ- 
mases,” and during the next two and a half years—1go08 to 
end of June, 1910—he wrote chiefly for The Academy. He was 
writing for the paper practically every week during the year 
1908, but was not actually appointed as assistant editor until 
October, when the paper added to its title—‘*‘ With which are 
incorporated Literature and the English Review.” In the month 
of September Crosland started a penny weekly called Public 
Interest and English Review, but in view of his appointment on 
The Academy the new paper was not continued. I believe that 
Public Interest, of which only one number appeared, was issued 
chiefly to enable Crosland to expose Frank Harris, who was 
also made the subject of one of Crosland’s last articles, written 
in 1923, from which I quote this passage: 

“Our first meal with the author of Elder Conklin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daventry, The Man Shakespeare and a few things like 
that, took place—or rather didn’t take place—at a restaurant 
in Regent Street. He ordered pretty well everything a loving 
heart could wish, but on the appearance of the hors d’ouvre he 
roared at the waiter, ‘What do you call this?’ ‘Hors d’ouvre 
Mr. Harris, Sir,’ replied the abjectness with the napkin. ‘'Take 
’em away!’ quoth Harris, ‘and a plague on both your houses.’ 
In a few moments the flustered fly swatter appeared with the 
bisque. ‘What do you call this?’ roared Harris. ‘Bisque, Mr. 
Harris, Sir.’ ‘Take it away,’ yelled the author of Elder Conklin. 
It was the same with the fish—red mullet or something—which 
the author of Mr. and Mrs. Daventry declared was improperly 
cooked and sodden with a scandalous sauce; and ditto with 
the entrecote, which the author of The Man Shakespeare pro- 
claimed at the top of his hurricane voice to be ‘horse-flesh’ 
and probably ‘donkey flesh,’ and no fit viand for Christian 
gentlemen, or person of parts and magnitude. ‘And a plague 
on both your houses’ quotha all the time. Even when the 
proprietor of the place, summoned from the holy of holies, 
turned up and inquired if anything was wrong, Harris flung a 
plague and both his houses at him, and declined absolutely to 
be placated whether with cold chicken, York ham, grouse pie, 
or anything in the way of makeshifts ‘with salad’ the larder 
could produce. Result of course, yours truly got no dinner. 

‘But next time we were bidden to dine with the author of 
the three famous pieces of literature above-mentioned we went 
forearmed. From a namesake of the only Harris, we purchased 
for ninepence a ten ounce chop, and had it done up in grease- 
proof paper. On arrival at the scene of activities, while Mr. 
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and Mrs. Daventry went through the carte de jour with a blue 
pencil, in order to prove to us once again what a gourmand 
he was, we slipped the other Harris’s ten ounce chop on to a 
convenient plate before us. Despite the preoccupations of the 
moment the old original Harris was not slow to notice it. ‘My 
dear man,’ he cried, ‘what in the name of Chatterton, the 
sleepless boy, have you got there?’ ‘Our dinner,’ we replied 
sweetly. Let us give the greatest roarer since sucking doves 
were invented his due. He laughed till the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. And when he recovered his breath, he said, ‘There 
is nothing quite so horrible in this horrible universe as spoilt 
food, and a plague, say I, on every hash-mongering lout who 
spoils it—but by Gad, you’re right!’ 

‘Well to cut a long story short, we cannot profess to bear 
too much malice against Frank Harris. With the single excep- 
tion of Hodge, of the Saturday Review, he is the only profes- 
sional editor we ever struck who wasn’t the sheerest village 
idiot in literary matters, and absolutely the only one who knew 
how to pay. So that when we suddenly find ourselves assailed 
with Vol. I. of a new lucubration of Mr. Harris’, and discover 
it to consist of an obscenely worded record of his sexual con- 
cerns from his youth up we are at once startled and grieved. 
We have known for years that the gentleman had a sneaking 
tolerance for salacious writing, but that he should whip round 
and present the world with three hundred pages of unthinkable 
filth in his green old age, and threaten two further volumes 
with ‘a crescendo of interest,’ passes one’s understanding. 
The retailing of matter calculated to make a goat blush at 
£3 38. per copy, may be extremely satisfactory from a financial 
point of view, but it throws a disastrous light upon the mental 
make-up and true inwardness of ‘the man Harris.’ We under- 
stand that this abominable production, printed in Germany 
and published in Paris, ‘has to be smuggled into England by 
aeroplane.’ The sooner the authorities take measures to pre- 
vent such smuggling the better will it be for English decency.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


‘The Academy’s” Happy Warriors—The Master and the Man 
—Outspoken Criticism and High Poetry—Lord Glenconner— 
Robert Ross—Shepherd’s Bush—‘‘ Punch” Out-punched—‘ The 
Great House of Murray”—‘‘ The Murder of Fohn Davidson” — 
Clement Shorter—Pricking the Bubble—‘The Spectator’s” 
Blunders—A Wealthy Patron of Letters—The Law of Libel— 
Lively Times—‘M. A. P.”—‘‘ Poppycock and Sniggs”—The 
Death of Swinburne—Lord Alfred Douglas’s Sonnets—‘‘ The 
Saturday Review” and Poetry—W. H. Smith & Son’s Monopoly 
—A Holiday at Nice—At the Old Bailey—Marshall Hall—A 
Sonnet for King Edward VII—A Libel Action—Crosland’s 
Religion—Sale of “The Academy.” 


IN a criminal libel case at the Old Bailey, in which Crosland, 
the assistant editor of The Academy, was the successful defendant, 
he was cross-examined by the late Sir (then Mr.) Edward 
Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P. The following is a passage from 
a newspaper report of the case: 


Q.—You say The Academy is used for literary purposes? 
A.—Literary and political. 


Q.—The Academy is never used to fight its private battles? 

A.—Certainly; it is occasionally. 

Q.—Are you responsible for what appears in The Academy 
or is Lord Alfred Douglas? 

A.—He is the master and I am the man, (Laughter.) 

Q.—Who rules? 

A.—Wait till you see Lord Alfred Douglas and you will see 
who rules. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Marshall Hall did not get much change out of either 
the “master” or the ‘‘man,” and after a trial extending over 
several days the ‘“‘man” was acquitted, his plea of justification 
being upheld by the jury, and he went from the dock to The 
Academy Office, where he wrote this memorable sonnet about 
the “ Master.” 
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AT THE OLD BAILEY 


To A. D. 


“Lord Alfred Douglas was a disagreeable witness.”—The 

Common Serjeant. 
We spoke the truth and bared their shame, and so 
They bring the gag, the thumbscrews, and the knout, 
And hired mouths to spit their venom out, 
And marshal all their bullies in a row; 
Whereat—mark well their sick chagrin—we go 
To give them thump for thump and shout for shout, 
And shake the bowel of their leading lout 
Who would have killed our honours for a show. 


Chiefly to you this victory, by God’s grace, 
Most ‘“‘disagreeable witness” with the thrust 
That withers liars in their obscene place— 

The honour in which kings have put their trust, 
The name.that was a name at Chevy Chase, 
Shine on, serene above the smirch and dust. 


To speak and write the truth formed part of the creed of the 
editor of The Academy and his assistant, and during the period 
that they were associated in connection with that paper their 
policy of uttering the truth about men and affairs—particularly 
literary men and journalists and literary and journalistic matters 
—gained them some loyal admirers and many enemies. The 
Academy during the editorship of Lord Alfred Douglas, pur- 
ported to be ‘‘an independent, uncommercial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature and for the maintenance of a high standard 
of fearless and independent criticism.” And there can be no 
question that The Academy was so conducted, and that the stan- 
dard of fearless and independent criticism was maintained in a 
manner which has not been surpassed, if equalled, in the history 
of English literary papers. Douglas and Crosland between them 
succeeded in making The Academy the most candid, most read- 
able, and most admirable literary paper in the United Kingdom. 

The Academy between 1907 and 1910 had a splendid array 
of talented contributors—among them being, in addition to 
Lord and Lady Alfred Douglas and T. W. H. Crosland, Bernard 
Shaw, Andrew Lang, Cardinal Gasquet, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Rupert Brooke, Frank Harris, Pamela Glenconner (now Lady 
Grey of Falloden), Ethel Talbot, M. Jourdain, ‘‘ Baron Corvo” 
(otherwise Rolfe), Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, Sir Theodore 
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Andria Cook, More Adey, Randal Charlton, Colonel Repington, 
St. John Lucas, Douglas Goldring, Rowland Strong, Reginald 
Turner, R. Ellis Roberts, Professor Eckersley, Professor Tyrell 
of Dublin University, Will H. Ogilvie, W. L. Randell (who 
for some years was on the staff of the paper), Arthur Machen, 
Richard Middleton, Professor Skeat, and T. S. Omond—and 
it cannot be questioned that it published more fine poetry than 
all of its contemporaries put together succeeded in publishing. 
It was for The Academy that Crosland wrote most of his finest 
sonnets, and much of his soundest literary criticism, and the close 
association of Douglas and himself in the production of an organ 
that stood for the highest and best in literature, honest politics and 
sound morality was a bit of sheer luck for English letters. Both 
of them were poets of remarkable distinction ; both (Crosland in 
particular) were critics of power and insight; both were fighters 
who had the courage of their convictions, and who delighted in 
employing the rapier and bludgeon when circumstances called for 
the use of these weapons; both possessed a rare gift of humour 
and satire; both were fired by patriotism and the love of truth 
and beauty; and both tolerated neither rogues, knaves nor fools. 

The history of The Academy as conducted by Douglas and 
Crosland is largely a history of literary warfare. The paper 
was nothing if not critical. It held, for instance, that where 
the reviewing of books was concerned the tendency of the time 
was towards overkindness, and made it known that it refused 
to review at great length books which it did not consider to 
possess any literary importance. ‘‘In fact, the convention of 
praise has become so firmly established amongst us that the 
business of authorship nowadays admittedly consists of two 
departments—which may be roughly described as the depart- 
ments of catchpenny success and legitimate literary merit. 
It is in the former department that the great majority of authors 
whose names are familiar to the public consistently labour, 
whereas in the department where literary merit is the main 
consideration you have a faithful few who are commonly voted 
rank failures by the publishers. We believe that the man or 
woman who thirsts for praise, and praise in abundance, can 
always compass it. And it is to be compassed by the simple 
means of writing a good book.” Again: ‘“‘The last thing that 
should concern an author is a review. The reviewer’s real 
concern is with the public. It is his business to direct the 
public taste, and particularly to warn it against shams and 
foulness. ‘The modern notion that a reviewer exists purely for 
the benefit of authors and publishers, and that he should 
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exercise his whole energies with a view to assisting the one to 
a vogue, and the other to enormous profits, is a mistake. We 
quite recognise that the literary columns of certain journals 
are rapidly becoming little better than the ‘tied’ property of 
certain publishing houses, and that while the quid pro quo 
between publishers and certain journals is not overtly insisted 
upon, it has convertly to be arranged somehow if that journal 
is to find due favour with those sections of the trade.” 

These are very proper sentiments, and both as reviewer and 
critic Crosland showed that the public interest was his chief 
concern. The Academy dealt with all literary wares in a serious 
manner and purely on their merits. Praise was given where 
praise was due, but Crosland, more often than not, was engaged 
in the delightful business of making deadly asses blubber and 
howl, and in crucifying the publishers of pornographic books, 
of which a considerable number made their appearance in 1908. 
When a particularly disgusting novel was issued from a well- 
known publishing house The Academy announced: ‘‘We do 
not propose to be mealy-mouthed about such scandals, and, 
if need arise, we shall not hesitate to take off the gloves.” In 
the end Crosland and Douglas both took off the gloves, and, 
after a long fight, they succeeded in getting the book suppressed. 
While conducting a campaign against all sorts of evil and 
wickedness, The Academy did not neglect to do its duty by 
good writers and persons of genius, and in its pages appeared 
long, detailed and scholarly critical appreciations of the works 
of Thomas Hardy, Algernon Charles Swinburne, George 
Meredith, Henry James, Robert Browning, Tennyson, Poe, 
Joseph Conrad, and many other writers. From the editorial 
and literary point of view the paper was conducted with great 
ability, and both Douglas and Crosland worked very hard to 
maintain the paper’s fine literary standard, but too little atten- 
tion was given to the commercial or management side of things, 
and Crosland took it upon himself to write very plainly about 
the matter to Lord Glenconner, who had acquired the paper 
along with Lord Alfred Douglas. In reply to Crosland’s letter, 
Lord Glenconner wrote in this strain: 


**Glen, 
** Innerleithen, 
““z0th August, 1908. 
‘*DeaR Mr. CROSLAND, 
‘In spite of your desire that I should not reply to 
your letter, I write to say that I regret that any action of 
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mine or others should lead you to give up work for The 
Academy. I shall be glad if you will re-consider your decision, 
and I have given instructions that payment shall be made 
weekly. 

“‘T admit that much of your criticism upon the management 
of The Academy is true, and had I known as much as I know 
now of the difficulties before I acquired it I should not have 
embarked on the venture. 

‘Believe me, 
‘Yours truly, 


“EDWARD P. TENNANT.” 


Crosland re-considered his decision, and continued to write 
for The Academy. Later, as assistant editor, he conceived it his 
duty one day to blue pencil freely an article sent in by an occasional 
contributor, the late Mr. Robert Ross. Crosland had heard 
on good authority that Ross was ‘‘an unsavoury person,” and 
he told Douglas that he “‘is not the kind of man who ought 
to be writing for us.”’ Crosland made certain complaints about 
Ross’s work, and Lady Glenconner made similar complaints. 
Douglas told Crosland that if he came across anything in Ross’s 
writing which he didn’t approve of he was to cut it out. Crosland 
acted upon the advice, with the result that Ross saw Douglas 
and told him that he wouldn’t have Crosland “interfering with 
my writing.” ‘There was a more or less heated conversation, 
in the course of which Douglas told Ross that Crosland didn’t 
like him on account of his reputation in regard to a certain 
line of conduct, whereupon, to quote Crosland’s own written 
words, ‘‘Ross flared up and asked what I had to do with it?” 
Ross told Douglas that he would do whatever he wanted with-_ 
out asking anybody’s permission, whereupon, says Crosland: 
“Douglas then said to Ross, ‘You surely are not going on with 
that sort of thing now,’ and that Ross replied that he was. 
Whereupon Douglas said—‘If that is so, you may consider our 
acquaintance at an end, and you must never enter my house 
again.’ I said—‘A good thing too’.” 

Crosland very properly took the view that a paper that 
stood for ‘‘sound morality” should be careful about its contribu- 
tors, as far as possible, and Ross was no longer allowed to write 
for The Academy. 1 have mentioned the incident merely 
because it has an important bearing on a sequel which will 
be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

Most of Crosland’s work for The Academy was unsigned, 
but all his sonnets and a good many of his articles on poetry 
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appeared over his initials. One of his most admired sonnets 
was that which held the Harmsworth Press up to scorn: 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH 


Preposterous stucco, naughty ropes of light, 
The drunken drone of twenty-two brass bands, 
A flip-flap, and some hokey-pokey stands; 
Smith on your left, and Lipton on your right, 
And Lyons, Lyons, Lyons; and that bright 
Particular marvel, which, be sure, commands 
Respect from fools of all and sundry brands— 
The Press Lord Harmsworth prints from every 
night. 


Here, noble London, dost thou prowl and yell, 
Or cause to disappear with horrid zest 

The meat and drink provided by the Jew; 
Here flickereth thy paltry, shadowful hell— 
And like a silver feather in the West, 

And fair as fair, the moon that Dido knew! 


In a letter of congratulation to Crosland about this sonnet, 
E. V. Lucas said—‘ It is the best thing in angry scorn I have read 
forlong. I like the Lyons, Lyons, Lyons,immensely.” Among 
sonnets written in invective mood it takes a very high place, and 
in some respects it is as wonderful a sonnet as was ever written, 
and, technically considered, practically flawless. ‘‘Shepherd’s 
Bush” appeared in The Academy of August 15, 1908, and 
three weeks later the same hand was responsible for a beautiful 
sonnet written in exactly the opposite mood: 


LEDA 


Out of my silver turrets I look down 

Upon a garden wherein sleeps a rose 

Who hath a ruby heart; beside her glows 
Unblemished, in a drifted, vestal gown 

Yon lily, and beyond them lies a town 

Of tufted green and each sweet bloom that blows; 
Midmost from whence a little fountain throws 

His gentle sprays which seem but half his own. 
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And on the lake that skirts our dreary wood 
There sails for ever a new-washen swan, 

Who is as white as milk or angels are: 

At dawn he glitters in the solitude, 

At dusk he goeth glimmering and wan 

To where one waits him, white like a young star. 


If that is not true poetry then true poetry was never written, 
although I am well aware that fastidious critics will be able to 
find one flaw in it—the faulty rhythm of the final line. The 
Academy, during Lord Alfred Douglas’s editorship, was starred 
with lovely sonnets, written by the “master” and the “‘man,” 
and the best of them are among those things that will never die 
and be forgotten. Crosland’s sonnets have been collected and 
published in book form, and it will be a pity if much that he wrote 
in the shape of criticism for The Academy does not also find 
more permanent form. Crosland was allowed plenty of scope 
in The Academy to go scalp-hunting, and every week found 
him in the tented field slashing away at somebody or something. 
H. G. Wells, ‘‘ The Carmelite Wolf and Her Children,” Bernard 
Shaw, Clement Shorter, the Saturday Review, the Spectator, 
the Quarterly Review, the Suffragettes, the Daily News, Frank 
Harris and Vanity Fair, the Atheneum, the “Old Firm” in 
Publishing, Pulpit Politics, Nonconformity and Socialism, 
Heuffer’s English Review—all, and much else, formed a target 
for Crosland’s well-aimed blows. 

Dealing with the Socialism of Mr. Wells and his foolish 
notions on love, Crosland said: ‘‘We can tell him this about 
love, that whether it be the love a man or a woman may bear 
for each other, or whether it be the love that a human person 
may bear for the human species at large, it is a thing outside, 
beyond and entirely above all the nostrums and isms and 
mechanical Utopias that were ever invented.” 

In the autumn of 1908 Punch printed a parody of a special 
feature of The Academy’s famous ‘‘Life and Letters” series of 
notes. ‘The parody was caustic rather than humorous, and 
caricatured the somewhat pontifical style of the ‘‘Life and 
Letters”? comments. Punch well entrenched, and relying upon 
its great tradition, apparently felt that it could ‘‘take on” The 
fasted with impunity. But it reckoned without Cros- 
and. 

The next week The Academy set the intellectual world 
laughing with what was probably the funniest article that had 
ever appeared in a British journal, Crosland commented upon 
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the caustic tone of Punch, which, he pointed out, was unworthy 
of the Punch tradition. And then he proceeded somewhat in 
this way: You know a man by the company he keeps, and 
you can judge a journal by its advertisers. "The advertisements 
which appear in a newspaper give one a fair idea of the type and 
condition of that newspaper’s readers. That being so, he 
declared, the readers of Punch must be a queer crowd. Appar- 
ently they are suffering from bad legs, indigestion, nits, fleas, 
bugs, and other troubles. They must be bald or nearly bald 
to a man, and those who are not bald must have superfluous 
hair or skin disease. Further, they must be panting for alcohol 
in the form of beer, whisky, brandy, gin, and other beverages. 

It happened that just at this time a Punch exhibition was being 
held, in which Punch relics of various kinds were on view. And 
Crosland suggested that one of the best-known writers for 
Punch would enliven the exhibition by reading marked passages 
aloud from a bawdy book which had been highly commended 
by a Punch reviewer. 

The following week The Academy appeared and announced 
to an amazed public that Punch had been issued completely 
shorn of all the advertisements to which direct or indirect 
reference had been made. The loss to the Punch revenue 
must have been considerable. But looking back over nearly 
twenty years it is possible that Mr. Owen Seaman, the Editor 
of Punch, will agree that there was something valuable, apart 
from its humour, in Crosland’s extremely funny method of 
attack. 

Crosland, however, was a man who would not let sleeping 
dogs lie. And in The Academy of 26th December, 1908, we 
have the following in the second note of “‘Life and Letters”’: 
“There are not lacking certain joyous indications that Mr. 
Owen Seaman and his associates of Punch have been round 
exhibiting their rapped knuckles to one of our undergraduate 
contemporaries. At any rate, a journal which is commonly 
credited with having suckled Mr. Seaman’s stupendous genius 
blossomed out last week with an attack on the Editor of The 
Academy—an attack, by the way, which renders it quite plain 
that The Academy has accomplished at least some portion of 
the good work which it was ambitious to accomplish.” 

After which, in the same issue, Crosland spread himself out 
over four columns under the title of ‘‘The Seamy Side of 
Seaman,” a play on the name of a rhyme, “‘ The Seamy Side 
of Motley,” which Owen Seaman had included in a book 
called Salvage. 
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In view of the War, and the consequent revelation for all 
to see of the Prussian character at its worst, Mr. Seaman would 
be the first to admit that Crosland’s objection to one of his 
pieces, in which Seaman compared the German to the Briton, 
to the disparagement of the latter, was prophetic and penetrative. 
Remembering the date, however, and the almost insolent apathy 
which greeted Lord Roberts’ repeated appeals and warnings, 
Seaman may have felt justified in writing as follows: 


“He (the Teuton), sings his ‘Wacht am Rhein,’ and if the 
thing 
Wants watching with a rifle, he’ll be there; 
When you’ve invited Heaven to ‘Save the King,’ 
You think you’ve done your share.” * 


But Crosland’s objection was directed against the other 
verses, which it would be unfair to Mr. Seaman to quote. 

Crosland regarded woman with the eyes of a chivalrous 
gentleman, as a creature standing apart and awful in this murky 
world. This reverence for woman, of course, is purely Christian, 
and arises from a realisation of all that the Incarnation means. 
We raise our hats to women because the ‘‘ Mater Christi” is 
their sister. And what many people would have accepted as a 
clever parody on Swinburne, Crosland regarded as fit for 
reprobation, as witness: 


“From a set of verses headed ‘Sweet Uses of Obesity,’ we 
will take two stanzas, not that they are by any means the least 
delicate. 


‘She is set with her face to the horses, 
She flops in the roomiest chair, 

And her bed, as a matter of course, is 
A twin of the Wonder of Ware; 

They allow her the lengthiest tether, 
Her lines are in Benjamin’s lot, 

And she says what occurs to her, whether 
They like it or not. 


O profuse and imposing and passive, 
O dame of the devious waist, 

Whose circuit, amorphous and massive, 
These arms could have never embraced. 

You may puff, it is true, like a porpoise, 
And heave like a wallowing hulk, 

Yet your heart is as big as your corpus, 


Our Lady of Bulk!’ 
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‘We are open to correction, but it seems to us that we have 
here an entirely useless and unprofitable jibing at some poor 
creature’s infirmity. . . . There is really no more humour in 
this kind of writing than there would be in assailing metrically 
some unfortunate person who had happened to fall a victim 
to cancer. Superfluous adipose is not a fad or affectation 
of the day; not a fashionable folly, nor a pose, nor a ‘popular 
failing,’ but a fearful misfortune, at any rate in a woman, and 
consequently it is not a suitable subject for ‘good natured’ 
verse.” 

Crosland concludes his article with an adage which would 
alter the face of modern criticism if it were taken to heart by 
men who set themselves out to estimate the value of con- 
temporary writings: ‘“To assert that a man writes like an 
angel, without citing passages to prove it, is just as unsports- 
manlike as it is to assert that a man writes badly or unpleasantly 
without giving examples.” 

Referring to the fact that the controlling influence of The 
Times had been purchased by ‘‘ Alfred Charles William Harms- 
worth, Baron Northcliffe of the Isle of Thanet,” Crosland quotes 
the Daily News as stating: 


“The old journalism is dead, the voice of Answers speaks 
in the thunder of The Times and Lord Northcliffe bestrides the 
world like a Colossus, the type of power without sense of responsi- 
bility—of material success without moral direction. He is 
a smart man, the representative man of a smart age.” 


‘‘Praise not and be not acquiescent in that which is evil,”’ is 
Crosland’s advice to the Daily News, for ‘‘the tone of the 
Harmsworth journals as a body makes for the stupidest and 
most absolute perniciousness. These rags send up a daily 
pzean for Success, Smartness, Cleverness and ‘Triviality as 
opposed to Orderly Living, Honesty, Good Sense and Morality. 
According to them cleverness is the only goodness, daintiness the 
only beauty, smartness the only rule of conduct, and silliness the 
only sphere for thought.” 

In an article headed ‘‘Savage and Tartarly” Crosland had 
this to say about the centenary number of the Quarterly Review : 


“Mr. Murray’s young man actually defends the Quarterly’s 
Keats article. ‘It should be noted,’ he says, ‘that the review 
is limited to Endymion, which by common consent contains 
more of Keats’ defects and eccentricities, and less of his essential 
beauties, than any other of his considerable works.’ Common 
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consent is rich, inasmuch as it, no doubt, means the common 
consent of the writer of the article and Mr. John Murray, with, 
perhaps, that eminent poet, the President of Magdalen thrown 
in. And, in any case, despite defects and eccentricities, there 
is more poetry in any given hundred lines of Endymion than 
‘the most industrious and prolific man of letters that England 
has produced’ [Southey] with all the editors and contributors 
of the Quarterly to help him, ever wrote in their lives. 
The Ode to Pan alone was junthinkably beyond the range 
of any of them; and that anybody should attempt to excuse 
or to obtain credit for the Quarterly Review out of its 
Keats article in the year of grace 1909 is at once amazing 
and scandalous.” 

This was more than the head of ‘‘the great House of Murray” 
could swallow, and the firm resolved to place no further adver- 
tisements of books with The Academy, in which paper the firm 
had advertised regularly for forty years, but Mr. Murray had 
nothing to say in reply to the article. 

Crosland was a friend of the late John Davidson, and admired 
much of his poetry, but he condemned his last work, The 
Testament of Fohn Davidson, on the ground that it was blas- 
phemous. Shortly after the criticism was printed John 
Davidson disappeared from human ken, and The Academy was 
held by one writer to have murdered him. Crosland took the 
matter up, and in the course of a long and nobly written article 
entitled ‘‘’The Murder of John Davidson,” said: ‘‘ The Testament 
of Fohn Davidson is the work of either a brute or a madman. 
. . . It is a work of pure negation and pure blasphemy, 
intended, if it have any intention at all, to insult God and to 
break the spirit and destroy the hope of God’s creature, man. 
It is charitable to presume the author of such a work to have 
been insane. And for all people who write and for all people 
who esteem themselves journalists or critics, or the friends of’ 
genius, or the friends of letters, and for all publishers there is 
this further to be said: That when a man comes to you and 
says flatly, “I am the greatest of men and there is no God, and 
there is no Spirit, and there is nothing but matter,’ you must 
not shout ‘Here is a prophet and a good man,’ but ‘Here is 
an unfortunate man who has lost himself and who is not respon- 
sible for what he says,’ and you must decline to publish what 
he writes, and you must decline to praise it no matter what 
beautiful opportunities it may offer you for emolument or 
advertisement. Any man who has the smallest regard for John 
Davidson, poet, and the smallest influence with John Davidson’s 
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representatives will use that influence for the suppression of 
The Testament of John Davidson. And any man who has the 
smallest regard for his fellows will remember that the Star 
newspaper and the Nation and the Fortnightly Review have 
praised and helped to sell an impious book which is dis- 
creditable to English letters, to English poetry, and to English 
publishing.” 

In an earlier chapter of this book I stated that the late Clement 
Shorter, who for so many years edited the Sphere, once said 
in print that Crosland had said severe things about him in his 
time, but that as he had said them so brilliantly he could be 
forgiven. When he admitted that much Mr. Shorter was 
doubtless thinking of an article entitled ‘‘The Sphere and the 
Bubble,” which Crosland wrote for the The Academy in February, 
1909, and which contained, among other observations, this 
very necessary and timely reproof: 


‘“‘Inasmuch as the world, and particularly the literary world, 
is a patient and long-suffering and complacent affair, and inas- 
much as Mr. Shorter is, as a rule, possessed of a mouthful 
of the honey of Hybla or Hymettus when he speaks to us of 
authors or publishers, he has been allowed for years to spread 
his sweet leaves to the air and dedicate his beauty to the sun 
unadmonished, unreproved, uncriticised and unchecked. And 
naturally he has proceeded in consequence, and probably with- 
out knowing it, from impertinence to impertinence. His 
offences have been numerous, and a catalogue of them would 
take up a great deal of space. Consequently, we shall glance 
only at what we consider to be one of his crowning efforts. 
From a recent ‘Literary Letter,’ signed ‘C. K. S.,’ we take the 
following: 


“‘*T believe it is a theory of many eminent men of letters 
that our age cannot produce good poetry—that this is a scientific 
period, and that commercialism and science have killed the 
poet. I am waiting for the critic to arise who will smash this 
theory to atoms, who will show that there never was a more 
poetic age than ours, who will make it clear that Tennyson’s 
theology transmitted in verse, and Mr. Browning’s philosophy 
given to us more or less in the same medium, were by no means 
the high poetry that the last generation thought them. Some- 
one will also have to prick the bubble of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, and challenge the ready acceptance of an earlier 
generation and of the middle-aged people of to-day of the 

ae 
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mechanical verse that appears in that anthology. It is quite 
remote from great poetry.’ 

‘“‘That Mr. Shorter should be ‘looking for a critic’ what time 
himself and Dr. Nicoll and Mr. Thomas Seccombe and Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell and Mr. Alan Northman still breathe the breath 
of life is a little astonishing; on the other hand, it is not aston- 
ishing at all that Mr. Shorter should indulge the New Age and 
street-corner view of ‘In Memoriam’ and apparently all 
Browning; though here again we have plain proof that he 
knows next to nothing about poetry, barring what he has been 
taught by the worst masters. No, the really startling, breath- 
taking, brilliant, arresting and impudent part of the paragraph 
is the reference to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. We must take 
leave in the interests, not only of poetry, but of criticism and 
even of journalism, forthwith to nail Mr. Shorter to his own 
counter in the matter of this so-called bubble. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury contains roughly a matter of three hundred 
and fifty poetical pieces, bearing beneath them such names as 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Donne, Sidney, Wyat, Barnefield, 
Spenser, Campion, Drummond, Milton, Marvell, Dryden, 
Beaumont, Shirley, Vaughan, Crashaw, Herrick, Lovelace, 
Jonson, Waller, Suckling, Wither, Fletcher, Cowley, Gray, 
Collins, Burns, Cowper, Carey, Rogers, Thomson, Blake, Prior, 
Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Moore, Keats, Byron, Southey, 
Hood, Lamb, and Coleridge. We will do Mr. Shorter the 
credit to suppose that his remark about mechanical verse does 
not refer to the whole of the poetry in the Golden Treasury. 
At the same time, it is evident that he refers to a very great 
deal of it; otherwise he would not talk about pricking bubbles. 
Consequently, we will beg of him to be good enough to give 
us the titles of the pieces in the Golden Treasury which appear 
to him to justify his remarks. We should be disposed to wager 
that he will make a singular exhibition of himself if he attempts 
to oblige us. Mr. Shorter may be sure that there is absolutely 
nothing about Palgrave’s Golden Treasury which requires to 
be pricked. It is Mr. Shorter who ought to be pricked and 
not Palgrave at all. . . . On the whole, critics of the Shorter 
stamp can be more than spared. For, although they pretend 
to be the friends of Literature, they are sub-consciously its 
bitterest and most dangerous enemies. They look upon letters, 
not as a concern of the spirit or even of the intellect, but as a 
species of elegant business with which it is creditable to 
associate oneself for the purposes of professional or social 
advancement,” 
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Mr. Shorter realised that such criticism was simply unan- 
swerable, and, as we have seen, he took it in good part. And 
he had good reason to do so, because Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
in a sense constitutes England’s glory. Mr. Shorter often came 
under Crosland’s lash, but he was a great deal more of a sports- 
man than the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey of the Spectator, who 
evidently believed that it was not the function of an editor to read 
his contemporaries. At least he affected not to read The Academy, 
a circumstance which, I recall, enabled The Academy to reveal 
the then editor of the Spectator in somewhat undignified light. 
In the issue of The Academy dated February 13th, 1909, there 
appeared an article by a contributor entitled “‘In the Time of 
the Lilies,” and in the Spectator of April roth, 1909, the same 
article, bearing the same heading, was reprinted holus-bolus, 
and without any acknowledgment to The Academy. Mr. 
Strachey was written to for an explanation about the matter 
by Lord Alfred Douglas, but The Academy got no satisfaction 
until Mr. Strachey was threatened with legal proceedings. 
Whereupon he remitted to the editor of The Academy the sum 
of £5 in consideration of having printed without acknowledg- 
ment an article which had previously appeared in The Academy, 
and the money was handed over to the Royal Literary Fund. 
This ‘‘terrible affair as to the lilies” provided Crosland with 
material for indulging in a good deal of banter at the expense 
of the snobbish Spectator. The Academy also got the better 
of a fight with the monthly English Review, whose original 
proprietor appropriated the title of Crosland’s paper of that 
name. When, early in the year 1g1o0, Hueffer’s English Review 
was acquired by ‘“‘a wealthy patron of letters,” who turned out 
to be Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Mond, the manager of the English 
Review actually had the impertinence to accuse The Academy 
of “infringement of copyright” for using under the heading of 
the paper the words ‘With which is incorporated the English 
Review”—the paper previously owned and edited by Crosland. 
The new English Review and its solicitors eventually discovered 
to their consternation that The Academy had not committed 
any infringement of copyright. The whole facts as to the 
matter were set forth in The Academy in a most straightforward 
manner by Crosland, who said of the “‘ wealthy patron of letters ” 
— ‘We have no real desire to probe into this gentleman’s 
engaging anonymity; neither do we wish to put him to the 
slightest inconvenience, but when he discovers that his over- 
zealous protégés have been claiming for him rights which are 
not his, and threatening legal proceedings to secure those rights, 
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his wealth and his penchant for patronage should not prevent 
him from obliging us with the usual wealthy man’s postcard 
on the subject. When one happens to be wrong, it never 
hurts one to say so.” But the English Review never had the 
decency to admit its error. 

There is a common belief that the law of libel has acted as 
a gag on journalism. Crosland denied that that is so, and, in 
the course of a dissertation on the law of libel in The Academy, 
remarked that ‘‘The law of libel cannot prevent an honest 
expression of opinion, or an honest and even severe statement 
of hard facts about any person or any company of persons. 
The law of libel is not intended to protect either fools or rogues, 
and no honest journalist need take it into his calculations for 
a moment. The man who goes before an English Judge and 
Jury with a request for damages for libel must have milk-white 
hands and exceedingly well-washed milk-white hands. If you 
know that his hands are dirty, and particularly if he has himself 
proved by his own acts or words that his hands are dirty, the 
law of libel is a dead letter. But you must be sure of your 
man. Furthermore, you must not reprove or expose him for 
the mere sake of reproving or exposing him, and, above all, 
you must not bear him malice. It is very seldom the attack 
which provokes a libel action. Ordinarily it is the reply to 
the attack. Here is your smug literary charlatan, full of beans 
and ‘bounce.’ On a day you point out his more pronounced 
blemishes in sharp and explicit language. He knows that you 
have spoken the truth about him, and he immediately falls into 
a violent soapy-fits kind of rage. ‘To your suggestion that he 
cannot rhyme properly, or that his verses are derived, or that 
his friends scratch his back when they call him poet, or that 
his novel, while pretending to be written in the interests of art 
or high morality, is really a bid for the financial support of the 
garbage-lover, he replies with paragraphs in which, out of 
sheer rage and without the slightest reference to the facts, he 
accuses you of as many criminal offences as he can remember. 
And this, of course, is where the libel comes in. Your lawyer 
explains it to him, and down he goes on his silly knees like a 
smacked baby.” 

At times the fun on The Academy became fast and furious. 
The paper could not indulge in honest criticism without either 
Lord Alfred Douglas or Crosland being made the subject of 
threats and abuse or libellous statements. Things got so 
bad that in March, 1909, we find Crosland writing as 
follows : 
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““We have sufficient apologies in the office—printed, type- 
written, or holograph—to paper a wall. We should like to 
give notice to all whom it may concern, however, that we have 
abandoned the principle of turning the other cheek to malicious 
persons. For the angry spiteful libeller we shall for the future 
produce from the cupboard the legal stick, which would appear 
to be the sole instrument wherewith he can be taught decent 
manners. And, in spite of his blubberings and splutterings 
and protestations that he will be a good boy for the future, 
we shall not spare him.” 


Crosland was as good as his word, and three weeks after the 
above announcement appeared the following paragraph was 
published in The Academy: ‘‘We note that Mr. Peter Keary, 
or Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., or whoever is responsible for 
the publication of that weird periodical entitled M. A. P., has 
failed to apologise for libelling Mr. T. W. H. Crosland in a 
recent issue of M. A. P. The position is somewhat singular, 
inasmuch as the solicitors of M. A. P. have handed over to 
Mr. Crosland’s solicitors a cheque for damages, and they have 
also paid the costs. They seem to be under the impression 
that it is our business to write an apology for them. We are 
not in the habit of writing apologies for anybody, and we are 
certainly not going to begin by obliging M. A. P. M. A. P. 
must apologise according to the terms of their own offer of 
settlement, and if they do not do it pretty quickly we shall 
take such steps as we may be advised. If they imagine that 
they can get out of their difficulty by mere money payments 
they make a great mistake.” 

Crosland also made short work of sundry persons responsible 
for the publication of the Js7s at Oxford and the Granta at 
Cambridge, who had libelled Lord Alfred Douglas, and in the 
case of one of these publications he went down to see the Dons, 
who “‘settled the terms of an apology and tried to make the 
costs pounds instead of guineas by promising to dismiss their 
editor.”” Crosland, thereafter, published a signed article in 
The Academy entitled ‘‘Poppycock and Sniggs,”’ which both 
Oxford and Cambridge should thank me for not reproducing, 
but I would remind the learned of these universities that it 
contained these observations: ‘‘’The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are either the fostering places of high letters or they 
are nothing. That their institutional journals should be pro- 
cured and bawded out for the purposes of commercialism is 
an offence before the Muses. And that your Poppycocks and 
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your Sniggses should sneer at a man who, despite all the handy 
slurs, is the one editor in England to-day who stands for poetry 
and high letters and straight, fair and square criticism is a 
scandal and a reproach to anybody who has at any time been 
connected with either university. And particularly is it a 
reproach to Oxford, and a reproach which posterity will not 
be slow to bring up against her.” 

In April, 1909, there passed away a great English poet in 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, a friend and admirer of Crosland. 
The Academy, as was only to be expected, did full justice in 
its columns to the memory of ‘‘the greatest of our lyrical poets. 
. . . a critic of fine and fierce parts, a man of a high heart 
and a noble view of letters and the literary function.” Admirably 
written articles on Swinburne’s poetry and prose were published 
in The Academy, which alone, among English literary papers, 
rose to the grave occasion in the matter of a poetical tribute. 
All that was mortal of Swinburne was laid to rest at Bonchurch, 
in the Isle of Wight, and the day after the funeral, and shortly 
before The Academy went to press, Crosland dictated this sonnet 
to the office typist: 


BONCHURCH, APRIL 15, 1909. 


The cherry whitens in the April air, 

Young Spring has spilt her magic on the wold, 

The woodlands ring with rapture as of old, 

And England lies new-washen, green and fair; 

Yet is she heavy with a secret care, 

For Death, the ever-sharp and over-bold, 

Hath taken our Tongue of Honey, our Throat of Gold; 
And we have digged a pit and left him there. 


So must he sleep, though it be high broad noon, 
Or Venus shimmer in the darkling firs: 

The music and the roses are forgot; 

Even the great round marigold of a moon, 

That is for lovers and for harvesters, 

And all the sighing seas, may move him not. 


It is obviously a remarkably fine and moving bit of work. 
There is a gloriously lyrical ring about the appropriate and 
picturesque opening, and Swinburne is admirably summed up 
towards the close of the octet as ‘‘our Tongue of Honey, our 
Throat of Gold,’’ while the sextet is sheer loveliness. Perhaps 
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the best thing one can say about this sonnet is that it is as good | 
as any Swinburne wrote himself, and if the Spectator and the 
Saturday Review consider that this is too high praise let them 
print Crosland’s sonnet side by side with any that Swinburne 
wrote and allow their readers to judge. It may be mentioned 
that in his volume of Sonnets and his Collected Poems Crosland 
made some slight alterations in the sextet of the Swinburne 
sonnet. In the tenth line “‘glister” is substituted for ‘‘shim- 
mer,” and in the next line the words ‘‘music” and ‘‘roses” 
are transposed. 

In May the Academy Publishing Company issued a beauti- 
fully printed volume of nineteen sonnets by Lord Alfred Douglas, 
and to this volume Crosland contributed a characteristic Note, 
in which he said: 


“There are two methods of dealing with high poetry in this 
country. One method is to over-praise it, and the other, and 
vastly more usual method, is to ignore it. Consequently, the 
poet of authentic parts should be entirely different to the 
‘reception’ which his work may receive at the hands of his 
contemporaries. It is sufficient for him that he is among the 
English poets, and that he will continue to remain among the 
English poets. The neatly printed sycophancies or the marked 
silences of this, that, or the other critic are of no consequence 
where poetry is concerned. 

*‘One can be sure that in the event of the present book 
of sonnets falling into certain hands, we shall be treated to 
the patronising paragraphs and critical reservations which 
are characteristic of the time. And on the other hand there 
be those amongst us who, while they make it their boast that 
they have a finger on the literary pulse of their day and genera- 
tion, will refrain in the best interests of their trade from com- 
mitting themselves to any opinion at all. Nothing bites so 
sharply at the heart of the hapenny reviewer or in the vitals of 
his sixpenny brother (who is nowadays frequently the same man) 
as the appearance of a work of genius. In England at the 
present moment we have a hundred critics who believe that they 
know about the sonnet, and we have virtually only two or three 
critics who really do know. Similarly, we have a hundred 
poets who have been told by these same critics that they can 
write sonnets, and we have not more than three poets who 
really can write them. There is further a common impression 
abroad that English literature is very rich in proper sonnets. 
In point of fact it is not so rich as the vulgar imagine. Leaving 
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out Shakespeare, who is a sonneteer to himself, Milton gave 
us a few good sonnets ; Keats has given us a similar few; and the 
same holds true of Wordsworth, of Matthew Arnold, of Rossetti, 
and of Swinburne. To this general few—probably not a hun- 
dred all told—a good number of the sonnets in the present book 
must be added. Several of them are as fine as the best, and, 
comparisons apart, several of them will stand on their pure 
merits so long as poetry is esteemed and so long as the English 
language is understood. And if anybody should think that the 
present writer oversteps the mark in thus assaying, what he has 
a perfect right and qualification to assay, let such a person go 
back and read again—and compare.” 

Crosland, however, was by no means “‘indifferent” to the 
manner in which the critics received the volume of sonnets 
referred to. The verdict in practically every instance was 
most favourable. Indeed, one might say that the general 
verdict was very properly much more than favourable, but 
Crosland could not resist replying to what the Saturday Review 
said about the volume, and the signed article by Crosland which 
appeared in The Academy of September 18th, 1909, is well 
worth embodying here, as it is a revelation of the soundness of 
Crosland’s judgment in his attitude to high poetry. I have the 
greater pleasure in printing it, as while the present work was 
proceeding the Saturday Review published this encouraging 
paragraph in its issue of 7th May, 1927: 


““T. W. H. Crosland deserved a monograph as a ‘character’; 
he is, it is announced, to have a full-length biography, by Mr. 
Sorley Brown, to be published by Mr. Cecil Palmer. When 
will it be understood that a brief presentation of the humours 
of such minor writers may serve their fame whereas a biography 
can hardly fail to suggest inquiry whether the subject was 
important enough?” 


This is, of course, nothing more or less than “‘ Saturday Fudge,” 
and we may now conveniently see what such a ‘‘minor writer” 
as Crosland said about the far-famed Saturday in 1909: 


“THE SATURDAY REVIEW AND POETRY 


“We have had frequent occasion to point out that the Saturday 
Review is an organ of no particular critical weight, and that 
when poetry is concerned it is an organ of no weight at all. 
The Saturday has printed bad poetry; it has praised bad poetry, 
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and it has neglected and even condemned good poetry. 
Since we took to our priest-like task of rallying the Saturday 
on the demerits of the poetry it publishes, our circumspect and 
always decorous contemporary has been careful to put a curb 
upon itself with the result that as often as not its weekly issues 
are wholly occupied by plain, unvarnished prose. The current 
issue contains no poetry. Sundry other late issues have been 
in the like case, and altogether the position is most unsatisfactory 
and particularly so from the point of view of the minor poets 
who have hitherto had access to Mr. Hodge’s columns. But 
although our bumptious contemporary has in effect to confess 
itself incapable of obtaining good verse, or of recognising good 
verse when good verse is proffered, it still continues to indulge 
in occasional reviews of poetry books, and to say its say on the 
poetry of the time with a great air of knowledge and power. 
In Saturday’s issue we find, under the head of ‘Rhymes and 
Rhymes,’ six recent books of poetry reviewed in thoroughly 
workmanlike style. The first notice concerns us intimately, 
because it bears reference to the Sonnets of Lord Alfred Douglas. 
For the benefit of Mr. Spender, of the Westminster Gazette, 
we shall take the liberty of quoting a few lines from this notice. 
Here is the Saturday: 


“<The Sonnets of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way 
of appreciation, and less by way of criticism. ‘There is no man 
living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flawless in 
their grace and music.’ 


‘“‘We entirely agree, and as Mr. Spender is a great believer 
in the critical authority of the Saturday, he may now con- 
veniently bow his crested head, and consider himself abashed and 
reproved. We do not remember that in the whole history of 
its career the Saturday has previously committed itself to a 
judicial statement of this approving character. We have not 
yet had an opportunity of ascertaining his views on the subject, 
but we make no doubt that Lord Alfred Douglas will be 
suitably flattered and entertained. At the same time, we cannot 
help imagining that the Saturday has spoken the truth unaware, 
and without knowing it. One would have thought that after 
such a leap towards the heights of applause the Saturday Re- 
view’s young gentleman would have favoured us with the 
reasons for the faith which has so suddenly and so gloriously 
taken root with him. He might, for example, have quoted 
one of his lordship’s sonnets at length, and thus served the 
double purpose of convincing his dull readers and filling a 
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trifle of space; but he does nothing of the kind. He makes 
his unaccustomed bound, and then drops aghast and with a 
thud to the commonplace critical levels upon which the Saturday 
is wont to recline. For he continues himself as follows: ‘If 
there is any criticism to be made, it is this: the writer is less 
happy as he becomes more personal. The personal note is 
difficult to strike with the unerring precision that is required 
to send it home to the ear and to the mind in the true fulness 
of its appeal. In a sonnet it is impossible to separate content 
and expression. If the content is crude, or if, even though it be 
sincere, it appears on the face of it to lack sincerity, the sonnet 
stands like some perfect vase hopelessly marred : 


‘I have enticed and merited distress, 
By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 
Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress.’ 


‘“<* There is an artificiality in the mood of this quatrain that 
exacts its penalty in self-contradiction. To repudiate self- 
righteousness in poetic numbers is to invite the charge, if not of 
self-righteousness, then (as in this particular case) of something 
even less poetic, namely, self-pity. It is this strain that spoils 
some of the best of the sonnets, a strain of querulousness that 
perhaps may be forgiven in a man who has “ fought with beasts 
and wrestled with despair’; but, none the less, to be deplored 
for his poetry’s sake.’ 

““Now, it is well for us to look occasionally at hard facts 
even when notices of poetry are concerned. In Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s book of Sonnets there are exactly nineteen sonnets. 
According to the Saturday Review, the writer is ‘less happy 
as he becomes more personal,’ and he is afflicted with ‘a strain 
of querulousness which spoils some of the best of the sonnets.’ 
Yet for all that there is ‘no man living able to produce a book 
of sonnets quite so flawless in their grace and music.’ The 
Saturday’s propositions are difficult to reconcile. We assert 
that, so far from Lord Alfred Douglas being ‘less happy as he 
becomes more personal,’ the whole strength of pretty well every 
sonnet in the book lies in the fact that impersonality has been flung 
to the winds and swallowed up, as it were, in the gusts of emotion. 
‘With this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’ If Douglas 
is querulous and his strain of querulousness is to be deplored, 
then Shakespeare is querulous and Shakespeare’s strain of 
querulousness is to be deplored. Let us take the sonnet of 
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which the Saturday Review man complains, and put it side 
by side with a sonnet of Shakespeare: 


I have been profligate of happiness 

And reckless of the world’s hostility, 

The blesséd part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools; I do confess 

I have enticed and merited distress, 

By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 

Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 


Yet write you this, sweet one, when I am dead: 
‘Love, like a lamp, swayed over all his days, 
And all his life was like a lamp-lit chamber, 
Where is no nook, no chink unvisited 

By the soft affluence of golden rays, 

And all the room is bathed in liquid amber.’ 


When in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featur’d like him, like him with friends possest, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least, 

Yet in these thoughts my self almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising), 

From sullen earth sings hymns at Heaven’s gate, 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


“If it comes to a question of artificiality, we think it will be 
obvious to anybody who can read and feel that the more artificial 
of these two sonnets is certainly the sonnet of Shakespeare. And 
as for querulousness, Shakespeare has it all. It is not querulous 
in any man to say that he has been profligate of happiness or 
reckless of the world’s hostility, or that he has enticed and 
merited distress, or that he has not bowed down at the shrine 
of Hypocrisy. On the other hand, it is a trifle querulous in a 
poet to beweep his outcast state or look upon himself and curse 
his fate, and to desire this man’s art and that man’s scope. 
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Of course, Shakespeare heaped up the number of his agonies 
out of a very proper intention to get in a fine emotional stroke 
at the end of his sonnet. This is art, and calculated art. We 
contend that the art of the Douglas sonnet is not so calculated, 
and that to suggest that it lacks sincerity, or that it is ‘spoilt’ 
by a strain of querulousness, is pure nonsense. On the main 
question we shall take perhaps the most personal sonnet in the 
collection : 


When I am dead you shall not doubt or fear, 

Or wander nightly in the halls of gloom. 

The moon will shine into my empty room, 

And in the narrow garden flowers will peer, 

While you look through your window. Scarce a tear 
Will drench your child’s blue eyes, while on my tomb, 
Where the red roses wake and break and bloom, 

The stars gaze down eternal and austere. 


And I, in the dark ante-room of Death, 

Will wait for you with ever-outstretched hands 
And ears strained for your little timid feet: 
And in the listening darkness, when your breath 
Pants in distress, my arms will be like bands 
And all my weakness like your winding sheet. 


‘Even the Saturday Review could not spoil this sonnet. Lord 
Alfred Douglas has not given us anything in the way of ‘perfect 
vases hopelessly marred.’ He finds no difficulty at all in 
‘striking the personal note with the unerring precision that is 
required to send it home to the ear and to the mind in the 
true fulness of its appeal.’ And the content of his sonnets is 
never ‘crude’ and never otherwise than what it should be. 
We have the Saturday’s own word for it that ‘there is no man 
living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flawless in 
their grace and music.’ In point of fact, when the Saturday 
has said this much it has really said all that it is capable of 
saying, and when it proceeds to be critical it merely succeeds 
in exhibiting a lamentable lack of critical acumen and a deplor- 
able anxiety to discover flaws which do not exist. 


‘Tl’, W.-H. Crosnanp.” 


Despite the opinion of the Saturday Review in the year of 
grace 1927 that T. W. H. Crosland was only a ‘‘character” 
and a “‘minor writer,” it is certainly clear that he was at least 
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quite capable of more than holding his own with the Saturday 
Review in the matter of literary criticism, but the Saturday 
Review insults literary intelligence when it fails to recognise in 
Crosland nothing more than a “‘character.” I have yet to deal 
with Crosland as a Bohemian and wit, but at the present junc- 
ture I would take the opportunity of reminding the Saturday 
Review that in the year 1912 Crosland contributed several 
sonnets to the Saturday Review, whose editor (Mr. Harold 
Hodge, who relinquished the editorship, after many years’ 
faithful service, some time ago), considered them so fine that 
he paid for them at DOUBLE the ordinary scale. In proof of 
my statement, I quote the following sentences from a letter 
sent to Crosland by the editor of the Saturday Review: 


“The Saturday Review, 
“ro King Street, 
“Covent Garden, 
“London, W.C.; 
“and May, 1912. 
““DeAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

‘IT am sorry that there should be any difficulty as to 
the payment for the sonnets you so kindly contributed. You 
will remember that you made no suggestion as to terms, which 
naturally led the manager to observe the ordinary scale. But 
I recognise your point as to the topical value of the sonnets, 
and I have told Mr. Salmon that we will pay for them at the 
rate of two guineas each instead of one. A cheque for eight 
guineas shall be sent to you forthwith. 

“‘T am, yours truly, 
““HAROLD HODGE, 
**Editor.” 


Of course, all this may be startling news to the fine gentle- 
man who now fills Mr. Hodge’s chair at the Saturday Review 
office. One can readily forgive persons who know nothing of 
literature for telling us that all they know about Crosland is 
that he was the witty author of The Unspeakable Scot, but it 
is amazing, as well as an indication of the sorry pass to which 
English literary criticism has fallen, that the Saturday Review 
should indulge the view that a great English poet, and a critic 
and journalist of such distinction as Crosland was, deserves 
only to be remembered as a tavern haunter and a third-rate 
humorist. Biography after biography may very properly be 
written about such men of genius as Poe and William Hazlitt, 
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and in the case of the latter practically every scrap of writing 
he did for the press may be collected and published for the 
benefit of all who treasure good writing and the memory of 
great men, but in the opinion of critical twitterers like the 
Saturday Review a mere monograph is good enough for Crosland! 
As a matter of fact, it is quite impossible to do anything like 
justice to Crosland in a single volume, but it behoves the present 
writer to do his best in the space at his command, and, in 
order that the Saturday Review’s young gentlemen may be 
enlightened as to the merits of T. W. H. Crosland in his capacity 
as poet and critic, all they require to do is to look through the 
files of The Academy for the period that that journal was edited 
by Lord Alfred Douglas, who, by the way, was permitted to 
state in the Saturday Review in June, 1912, that the said 'T. W. H. 
Crosland was ‘‘the author of some of the finest poetry that 
has been written during the last twenty years in this country,” 
an opinion which was also held by Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
many other poets. Indeed, it is the considered opinion of 
Lord Alfred Douglas that at his best Crosland is the equal 
of any English poet, not excluding Shakespeare, and if the 
Saturday Review, which is now sufficiently gracious to admit 
that Crosland was at least a ‘‘character,” thinks that Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s testimony is something which it can afford 
to sneer at, let the Saturday Review remember all the fine things 
it has had to say about Lord Alfred Douglas and his poetry, 
and particularly let it remember what it wrote about Lord 
Alfred Douglas and T. W. H. Crosland when they gave up 
The Academy at the end of June, 1910. 

That was a trying year for The Academy, which was no longer 
obtainable at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalls, the 
paper having been withdrawn in July, 1909, from Messrs. 
Smith’s “fas a matter of public duty,” and in this connection 
Crosland wrote in The Academy a series of articles concerning 
Messrs. Smith’s position and power in the newspaper trade. 
From a business point of view, it was certainly a mistake on 
the part of The Academy to tackle ‘‘The Monopoly and the 
Muzzle,” but then neither Lord Alfred Douglas nor Crosland 
had much, if any, capacity for business. Crosland’s salary on 
The Academy was between seven and eight pounds per week, 
with free lunches and dinners at the expense of the editor 
thrown in, but numerous letters that passed between Douglas 
and Crosland show that the former was not a stickler when 
Crosland needed money at any time. In an undated letter to 
his wife, but evidently written early in December, 1909, Crosland 
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says he is going away for a few days to Nice, that ‘“‘a cheque 
will come to you from Lord Alfred Douglas on Saturday 
morning,” and that ‘“‘I have insured for a thousand pounds. 
If anything happens you are to have £500 and Lord Alfred 
£500.” He sent the insurance policy to his wife from Dover 
on his way to France, and in a further letter says: ‘‘ Douglas 
has sent me away to get a bit fit. He made {500 yesterday, 
so he can afford it. Hope to be back in ten days or so.” At 
Nice and Monte Carlo Crosland does not appear to have had 
much success at the tables, because we have the banker coming 
to the rescue. 


“The Academy, 
**63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
a Dece ra" G00. 
‘*My DEAR CROSLAND, 

“IT have wired the £50, but not without horrible 
qualms. However, I hope that you will do all for the best. 
When I saw your telegram I thought here at last is the long 
expected ‘remit,’ as Mr. Phil May would say, so its contents 
were rather a shock, but I hope things will be all right. The 
weather here is frightful. I was in bed all Sunday and Monday 
and I am still far from well. 

‘Yours ever, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.” 


Things did not always go smoothly between the ‘‘master” 
and the ‘‘man” on The Academy, and one letter from Douglas 
to Crosland contains this passage: 


**My DEAR CROSLAND, 

*“‘T am awfully sorry I lost my temper this afternoon. 
I really had no excuse, and I am ashamed of having done 
it. My palliation is that my nerves were on edge and that 
(as it never rains but it pours) I have had for the last three 
or four days serious private troubles of which you know 
nothing. However, they are all cleared up now. So please 
forgive me for my ungrateful petulance. It was these troubles 
that made me impotent to write anything this week. The 
paper is splendid. I think it is the best number we have 
ever had. 

*‘Ever affectionately yours, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.” 
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Crosland also had his serious troubles, and one of the most 
serious of them was when in February, 1910, he found him- 
self in the dock at the Old Bailey on a criminal charge of libel- 
ling the late Honourable Henry Frederick Walpole Manners 
Sutton, afterwards Lord Canterbury. It is unnecessary to go 
into the details of this case. It is sufficient to say that there 
were two counts in the indictment preferred against Crosland, 
that the defence was a plea of justification, and that, after 
hearing all the evidence the verdict of the jury was ‘Not 
guilty,” which is to say that they found that Crosland was 
justified in describing Mr. Manners Sutton as a person whom 
it was difficult for reasonable people to libel, and they also 
found that the articles written in The Academy were true in 
substance and in fact, and were written in the public interest 
and without malice. 

In an article dealing with the case Crosland made these 
comments about the late Sir (then Mr.) Edward Marshall 
Hall, K.C., who was leading counsel for the discredited prose- 
cutor: ‘“‘Mr. Hall was called in virtually at the last minute. 
He went to the Old Bailey to do or die. He will never make 
us believe that he is not sufficient of a lawyer to know that 
there was no criminal libel and no libel of any sort in the two 
late letters upon which Mr. Manners Sutton and his advisers 
originally based their proceedings. But Mr. Marshall Hall is 
a believer in that wonderful influence called prejudice, and he 
hoped by dint of raking up the irrelevant and putting tre- 
mendous emphasis on matters which have nothing to do with 
the case that he might obtain what is known as a fluke convic- 
tion. He failed, as he was bound to fail. English justice has 
not yet come to such a pass that the conviction of innocent 
persons can be procured by the specious loquacity and ver- 
biose venom of King’s Counsel. Mr. Marshall Hall should 
now, it seems to us, be entirely convinced of this fact, and 
for the future should do his best to refrain from imagining 
that his gifts as a cross-examiner or as a pleader can be of the 
smallest use to his clients unless he exercises them in a reason- 
able and high-minded manner. He may also learn from this 
unfortunate affair that the Buzfuz method, while no doubt 
excellent when you are dealing with unintelligent policemen 
or frightened widows, is apt to get you into serious trouble 
when persons of average pluck and intelligence happen to 
come along. Both for the present writer and for Lord Alfred 
Douglas Mr. Marshall Hall prepared what Bunyan called ‘the 
grievous crabtree cudgel.’ To his own great surprise and 
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consternation he got cudgels in return. The spectacle of the 
most relentless cross-examiner at the bar appealing to the 
Common Serjeant for protection against a couple of simple 
literary persons such as ourselves and Lord Alfred Douglas is 
one which is long likely to be remembered in the humorous 
annals of the Old Bailey.” 


Crosland received numerous letters of congratulation on his 
acquittal, the way he and Lord Alfred Douglas stood up to 
Counsel under cross-examination being much admired. To 
a friend and well-known public man Crosland wrote: ‘‘ Thanks 
for your congratulations. You are quite right about the insect. 
He is now truly squashed after the manner of the kitchen 
cockroach; and nothing remains excepting the taking of him 
out on a shovel.” After his terrible ordeal Crosland went 
away for a few days’ rest at the expense of some of his sympa- 
thisers, who saw to it that he did not lack comfort, and while 
away he sent these lines for publication in The Academy: 


THE HOLIDAY 


I have been down to ease me in the calm 
Corners of Peace, who is as soft of tread 

As afternoon, and gentle as the dead, 

And carrieth a blessing in her palm, 

And heals with homely ointments and with balm 
The heart that trembled and the feet that bled; 
So one may go abroad or lie abed 

Devoid of tremor, anguish, ache or qualm. 


Lord, what a nest they have prepared for us 
As if we were a new babe, or a toad 

That wanted warming; with what kindly fuss 
They hide away the burden and the goad . . 
I had as leave be damned as prosper thus— 
Give me my pack, give me my terrible road. 


There may be little merit in the above sonnet, but in May 
King Edward VII. died, and this event provided Crosland with 
the opportunity for writing the finest of the several fine son- 
nets he wrote for The Academy. 'The passing of the king 
evoked a good many tributes in verse, but none was so perfect 
and fitting as the following: 
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THE SORROW 


All our proud banners mourn along the May, 

One who is plumed and powerful breaks us down: 
Marred are the orchards, shaken our strong town, 
‘And blackness covers up our bright array. 

The Sceptre and the Orb are put away; 

The scarlet changed for the funereal gown: 

And easy lies the head that wore a crown, 

And This which was a King is simple clay. 


O Mighty Death, the mightiest are thine, 

Thou set’st his Widow weeping in her place, 

And while thou pluck’st her heart with thy chill hand, 
And givest her to drink a common wine, 

The wondering sentry goeth at his pace, 

And England cries, and cannot understand. 


The Saturday Review may be interested to learn that it is 
largely because Crosland was the author of such poetry that 
he deserves to be remembered with gratitude by his country- 
men. The tribute to Edward the Peacemaker was one of the 
last poems Crosland wrote for The Academy, which at the end 
of June, after being run by Lord Alfred Douglas at a heavy 
financial loss, was sold through the editor’s cousin and friend, 
the late Right Honourable George Wyndham, to Lords Fitz- 
william and Howard de Walden for the modest sum of £2,000. 
When it was sold to these two wealthy peers it was, says Lord 
Alfred Douglas, ‘‘on the distinct and honourable undertaking 
given by them that the paper was to continue to represent 
the ideals it had stood for during the years when it had been 
controlled by its vendor. How far that honourable under- 
taking was carried out is not worth discussing at the present 
date, but it is worth while mentioning that as the result of 
the change of ownership and editorship, the paper rapidly and 
steadily declined in circulation and in influence till it was 
offered to its former proprietor and editor [Lord Alfred Douglas] 
in 1915 for the magnificent sum of £25!” 

In The Academy of June 11th, 1910, there was a long and 
ably written article by Crosland entitled ‘‘Cocoa and the 
Reformation.” This dealt specifically with the action for alleged 
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libel which the proprietors of The Academy raised against the 
Daily News, Ltd., and Dr. Horton, the well-known Noncon- 
formist minister, the alleged libel consisting of a statement by 
Dr. Horton in a letter printed in the Daily News that The 
Academy had passed into Roman Catholic hands. In evidence 
Lord Alfred Douglas said it was untrue to say that The Academy 
had passed into Roman Catholic hands. It took up a High 
Church attitude. He admitted, however, that The Academy 
had published statements against Nonconformity and against 
Protestantism in the English Church, while Arthur Machen 
admitted having, in the course of a review of a book by Dr. 
Horton, described the Protestant Reformation as ‘“‘the most 
hideous blasphemy; the greatest woe, the most monstrous 
horror that has fallen upon the hapless race of mortals since 
the foundation of the world.” 

Defendants, who had published apologies which the plain- 
tiffs did not consider adequate, seemed sure of a verdict in 
the face of Machen’s evidence until T. W. H. Crosland went 
into the witness-box and strongly denied defendants’ state- 
ments. 

“What is your religion, Mr. Crosland?” asked counsel in 
cross-examination. 

“T am Methodist,’ answered Crosland with decided 
emphasis, amid laughter in Court, in which the Judge and jury 
joined heartily. Douglas eventually became a Catholic, but 
Crosland held fast to the Methodist faith. ‘“‘I was born a 
Methodist and shall die a Methodist,’ were the words he 
uttered a few days before he died in the presence of two 
Catholic friends who went to see him. The jury retired, and 
at first disagreed, but at the Judge’s direction they retired again 
and eventually returned a verdict for the defendants, expres- 
sing the opinion, however, that Dr. Horton should have taken 
more care in ascertaining the facts about The Academy before 
he wrote the letter in question. 

With respect to Crosland’s declaration of religious faith in 
this case, Lord Alfred Douglas in a letter to me says: “‘It is 
all tommy rot about Crosland being a Methodist. He never 
set foot in a Methodist place of worship in the last twenty-five 
years of his life. When he said in Court, ‘I am Methodist,’ 
it made the jury roar with laughter and was received by every- 
one as a great joke. As a matter of fact, Crosland was very 
much attracted to Catholicism, and often used to go to Catholic 
churches. He often went to Mass with me. His religion, 
however, was very much mixed up with superstition. But 
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I can assure you that at one time he was very nearly becoming 
a Catholic. He gave up the idea not because he had any regard 
for Methodism but simply because the sort of life he lived, 
and was unwilling to give up, could not have been made to 
square with Catholicism, or with any real Christian religion. 
He was by nature very religious, but on account of the life 
he led he preferred to keep out of any definite religious creed.” 


Crosland’s parting shot in the last issue of The Academy 
edited by Lord Alfred Douglas was directed at H. G. Wells, 
and the criticism of Mr. Polly and other Wellsian novels was 
one of the most crushing things Crosland ever wrote. In the 
first issue of The Academy for July it was announced that the 
paper had passed into other hands, and for ‘‘Edited by Lord 
Alfred Bruce Douglas” we were proffered, below the title of 
the paper, ‘“‘Edited by Cecil Cowper, Esqre, J.P., Barrister- 
at-Law,” a gentleman who had as his chief assistant Mr. Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett. What Douglas thought about his suc- 
cessors in office may be reckoned from the terms of a letter 
he sent to Crosland, who had gone away for a change of air 
after his strenuous years of work. 


‘26 Church Row, 
“‘Hampstead, N.W. 
“July 5, 1910. 
““My Dear CROSLAND, 

“‘I am very glad to hear from you. I hope you are 
feeling better. The Academy of last week is too appalling for 
words. The ‘Esqre., J.P. Barrister-at-Law’ business has 
produced howls of laughter in the town. It is all very sicken- 
ing, and I think we have grave cause of complaint against 
H. de W. and Fitzwilliam. When we sold them the paper we 
hardly supposed that it was going to be made the laughing- 
stock of London. We really would have done better to have 
sold it to Harmsworth or Alfred Mond at once! Fitzwilliam, 
of course, knows no better, and he is a decent chap. Never- 
theless, I have told him fairly straightly what I think of it all. 
The weather is perfectly awful here; it rains without ceasing. 
Olive sends her love. 

“Yours ever, 


** ALFRED DOUGLAS.’’ 


CHAPTER XV 


Various Correspondents—Amy Savage—Pamela Tennant— 
Olive Douglas—F. W. Orde Warde—Foseph Holbrooke—Poetry 
and Music—‘ Queen Alexandra's Gift Book”—A Victim of 
Injustice—A Sonnet for F. E. Smith, K.C.—Editor of the ‘‘ Penny 
Illustrated Paper” —The Coronation—Charing Cross Hospital— 
““Crosland’s Triangle” —The Baby in the Ward—‘ Taffy was a 
Welshman.” 


CROSLAND’s connection with The Academy did a tremendous 
lot to increase his reputation as poet and literary critic, and 
his voluminous correspondence during The Academy period 
shows that his advice and criticism were sought freely by 
various workers in the field of literature. He encouraged 
talent, and, amid all his worries and pressure of work, found 
time to show great consideration and even kindness to con- 
tributors. His correspondents numbered many women writers, 
including Amy Savage, whose writings on art and artists he 
admired, and who, like so many other women, usually wrote 
to him as ‘‘ My dear friend.” She remained a life-long friend, 
and was one of his most frequent correspondents. There 
was also Pamela Tennant (then Lady Glenconner and now 
Lady Grey of Falloden), and I print a letter from her lady- 
ship to Crosland as being typical of the kind of grateful letters 
that female contributors to the paper were in the habit of 
sending to ‘“‘the man.” Lady Glenconner’s letter concerns a 
review she had written of a book. 


**Wilsford Manor, 
“Salisbury, 
““Nov. 13, 1908. 
“DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 
‘It is very good of you to write as you do. I thought 
the little effort was in your waste paper basket long ago. I 
quite understand your reasons for withholding it; your first 
suggestion is to run the blue pencil over it. I should like that 
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done, if I may see it in proof. If this is too much trouble 
run the pencil through it all the same, but don’t put my signa- 
ture to it. I don’t in the least mind it appearing as a letter 
to the Editor, but do with it as you like—under these conditions: 
if corrected, then unsigned. If uncorrected, then appearing 
as a letter to the Editor. Don’t review it yourselves, PLEASE! 
I want to help the sale of the book. 
“Yours faithfully, 


‘“*PAMELA 'TENNANT.” 


One of several very friendly letters from Lady Alfred Douglas 
desired a “‘secret favour.” 


‘* Weston, 
**Norwich, 
‘January 8th, 1909. 

““DeEAR MR. CROSLAND, 

“‘T know I may ask you a SECRET FAVOUR. Please 
don’t say any more about Mr. Filson Young. He is a friend 
of mine, and I don’t at all want him to quarrel with The 
Academy. For you see, if he is my friend he must not be 
my poet’s enemy . . . or yours! 

“‘T wish you all you wish yourself this year of 1909. My 
cousin Hester is here and joins me in good wishes. She loves 
your poetry as much as I do. 

“Yours very sincerely, 


**OLIvE DoucLtas.”’ 


A favour was also asked by the late Rev. F. W. Orde Warde, 
one of the most English of English poets, the author of many 
fine books, and a lovable, generous-hearted and spiritually- 
minded man. 

‘“*Meads, 
‘Eastbourne, 
“19th Feb., 1910. 

“DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

I am glad you won your case. Manners Sutton 
seems pretty bad. Your Editor, Lord A. Douglas, is a son of 
my old schoolfellow and correspondent for years, the late 
Marquis of Queensberry. He and his uncle, poor Francis 
Douglas, were among my chief chums at school. I always 
admired Lord Alfred for his courage about Oscar Wilde, who 
was a rare genius, and whose ‘Ballad of Reading Gaol’ is as 
fine as anything of the kind ever written. 
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‘Early next month I am bringing out a small volume of 
poetry called Songs of Sussex. May I ask you if you can kindly 
give me a notice in The Academy? In that case I will gladly 
send you a copy, as you used to like my works. It comes 
expensive sending copies to papers that give no notices. 

“Yours very truly, 


“EF, W. OrDE WarDE.”’ 


Crosland had read and praised some of Orde Warde’s earlier 
works, such as The Keeper of the Keys and The World’s Quest, 
which were of a theological character, and he found not a little 
to admire in two of Orde Warde’s volumes of poems—English 
Roses and The Prisoner of Love—a fact which is but further 
evidence of Crosland’s healthy taste in poetry. 

Various eminent musicians and dramatists consulted Crosland 
about poetry, and one of the former was Joseph Holbrooke, 
who wrote to Crosland about one of his forthcoming produc- 
tions. 

‘River Nook, 
“‘Hornsey, N., 
“May 11, Igio. 

““DeEaR Mr. CROSLAND, 

I know you are a judge of good poetry—so I want 
you and your musical man to examine my Gwyn-Ap-Nudd 
poem—for piano and orchestra—which will be done at the next 
Cardiff Festival this year. ‘The poem is by T. E. Ellis (Lord 
Howard de Walden) and may please you, if you have not seen 
it? I am sending song also by him, which I have set, for I am 
sure this work ought to be known, even though his rage (if he 
knew of my opinion given!) would be exceeding this villainous 
Budget and Parliament in strong expression! When the 
Dylan drama is ready you will have the 1st copy! 

“ Regards from 


*‘JosEPH HOLBROOKE.”’ 


In his reply Crosland paid a remarkably high tribute to Lord 
Howard de Walden as a librettist. 


““The Academy, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
12th May, 1910. 
‘DEAR Mr. HOLBROOKE, 
In reply to your note of yesterday we shall be very 
pleased to examine the poem and also the Dylan drama; but 
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you know what we are, and criticism is a fierce and deadly 
business. Since your remarks rather open up a large question 
I should like to say something that it is difficult to say in print, 
namely and to wit, that in my judgment, which is a very humble 
judgment so far as music is concerned, you have consistently 
wedded fine music to idiot words. Of course I am aware that 
a musician in need of a libretto must take what he can get, and 
that there are few poets now alive and fewer poets who can write 
for music. But this being so does not seem to me a sufficient 
excuse. I believe that if you were to take some considerable 
English poem or ballad—there is the ‘Ancient Mariner’ for 
example—and go right to work on it from the English 
point of view you would pull it off at once. There is an alto- 
gether new brand of ‘opera’ to be made by this means. The 
project presents certain difficulties, but I am sure that persons 
who have proper regard for poetry, music and the art of the 
stage could overcome them. And I can see yourself, with the 
help of Coleridge and, say, Mr. Trench, doing something for 
English music which will stand out as being worth the doing 
from every point of view. Please do not imagine that this 
suggestion is in any way a criticism of Lord Howard de Walden. 
I am not on terms with his lordship just now; nor am I likely 
to be ever on terms with him again; so that when I tell you that 
I don’t know any person now writing who could serve a musi- 
cian’s turn better than he you need have no suspicions. He 
is sufficient of a poet to satisfy the requirements of letters, 
and he has a librettist’s elasticity and adaptability; but he will 
go in for matter whichis DEAD. Of course I know nothing about 
Dylan ; but the very title repels one. It suggests minor myth- 
ology and something out of Wales. Wagner has done it all for 
us, and it is finished, and a good job too. If we are going to get 
for England and for English music the credit and enlargement 
to which it is entitled we must be English and not German, and 
much less Welsh or Arthurian or rotten. I have heard only 
two of your works, namely, the Shakespearean ‘Poem’ and 
the ‘Pierrot,’ and I say that you could do the ‘Ancient Mariner’ 
down to the ground. Some time when you are not too busy you 
might perhaps come to lunch so that I may talk to you. I 
do not want a job, nor should I in any circumstances associate 
myself in a business way with this kind of project; but I am a 
good deal more anxious to see the English musician get proper 
hold than some people might imagine. 
“* Yours faithfully, 
““T. W. H. Crosianp.” 
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Mr. Holbrooke wrote to Crosland to say that he was impressed 
with the suggestion about the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” and to this 
letter Crosland replied on May 14th: 


“*DeaR Mr. HOLBROOKE, 


“T am glad that you see prospects in the ‘Ancient 
Mariner.’ I do not wish to bore you or dabble with your affairs. 
But I hope that before going to work on the poem you will 
consider in a new way the form which the work might assume. 
We are always doing things on old lines—that is to say, people 
write operas, cantatas, and so forth, and they all resemble each 
other in the broad essentials. I think, as I have suggested, that 
with the co-operation of somebody like Trench you could 
produce something which would be quite new to the English 
stage, and would get outside, and beautifully outside, the received 
forms. The Blue Bird, which you probably have seen, shows 
that Trench can bring the poet in him to bear upon stage 
affairs in a way which probably no ordinary person would 
dream of. The notion of staging a bare poem without any 
attention to the supposed necessity of dabbling with it and 
adapting it to the stage may or may not be new; but it has 
never been done. I think that yourself and Trench could do it. 
If one such work were to be pronounced successful an enor- 
mous vista is opened up for poetry and for music. 

“Yours truly, 


“'T. W. H. CrosLanpb.”’ 


A few weeks later Crosland heard again from Mr. Holbrooke, 
but the handwriting was so bad on this occasion that he could 
not make it out, and on June 15th he wrote from The Academy 
office to his correspondent in this strain: 


“DEAR SIR, 

‘“T have read your letter with a great deal of enthusiasm, 
but I cannot make out your signature, and although I have 
employed several experts of handwriting upon it nobody can 
get nearer than ‘Frotherly.’ I do not know anybody named 
‘Frotherly’ and I don’t want to. However, as you appear to be 
a friend of mine I shall be pleased to see you when you are in 
town. In the meantime you might send me your name. 

“Yours truly, 


““T. W. H. CRosLAND.” 


Mr. Holbrooke wrote more carefully next time, and in reply 
Crosland said: 
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“*The Academy, 
‘63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
‘23rd June, 1910. 
‘*DeaR Mr. HOLBROOKE, 

‘‘T have your second letter. Of course, I ought to have 
known your handwriting, but I see a great deal of caligraphy 
here and I have a bad memory. It will give me great pleasure 
to meet you, and as to being ‘severe’ I am really the mildest 
man in the world till roused. I envy you your farm, particularly 
as I have just been ‘fired’ out of my own. However, wicked as 
I am, I shall not bear you a grudge for this. I am dealing 
squarely with the music. 

‘With kind regards, believe me, yours sincerely, 


‘Tl .-W. HH. CROsEAND- 


During the next six months or so Crosland was immersed 
in a further sea of trouble, which included a claim against Mr. 
Ralph Hall Caine, son of the well known novelist, Sir Hall Caine, 
and the publishing firm of Collier & Co., in respect of royalties 
that Crosland maintained were due to him on the sale of Queen 
Alexandra’s Christmas Gift Book. 'This book was published 
towards the end of the year 1908, and achieved a sale of 600,000 
copies, the profits being devoted to charities. Crosland con- 
tended that the Queen’s Gift Book was the plain result of a 
proposal he had made to Mr. Ralph Hall Caine in 1907, and 
that the whole idea, including the sub-title—‘‘ Photographs From 
My Camera”—was his, yet he had not received a penny in 
the shape of royalties. 

Crosland wrote letters to the late Queen Alexandra and 
also to His Majesty King George V. regarding his grievance, 
and later entered into litigation with the publishers of the book. 
Sir Henry White, the King’s private solicitor, was approached 
by a firm of solicitors on behalf of Crosland, and he admitted 
in an interview that the case was one for compensation. No 
settlement was ever arrived at, although it would appear from 
the great mass of documents and correspondence in my pos- 
session that in this matter Crosland was a victim of injustice. 
It is sufficient to say that Messrs. Collier & Co. reaped a hand- 
some profit out of the book, and Mr. Ralph Hall Caine was 
presented by the late Queen Alexandra with a gold watch for 
his services in connection with the publication of the book; 
that charities benefited largely from the sale; and that 
Crosland, who in the first instance was responsible for the 
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idea of the book, got absolutely nothing out of it. Indeed, he 
spent a great deal of valuable time and a considerable amount 
of cash in endeavouring to secure what he considered was his 
legitimate due, but he was broken on the wheel, which was not 
an unusual experience in his case. 

Shakespeare seems to have known something about what 
he termed ‘‘the law’s delay,” and poor Crosland, out of bitter 
experience, probably had good reason for believing that Oliver 
Cromwell was right when he said that ‘‘ English law is a godless 
and unholy juggle.” 

In March, 1911, Crosland raised an action for libel against 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P., John Bull, Limited, and Messrs. 
Odhams, Limited, the libel arising out of an open letter addressed 
to Crosland which had been published in John Bull. The 
case was heard before Mr. Justice Darling and a jury in the 
King’s Bench Division. It resulted in a verdict for Crosland, 
but because of his absence from court he was awarded only $d. 
damages. Mr. Bottomley and his friend, Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C. 
(now Lord Birkenhead), who appeared for John Bull, Limited, 
made much capital out of Crosland’s non-appearance—a cir- 
cumstance which was due to the fact that he was too ill to 
attend—and in Crosland’s absence Bottomley was kind and 
brave enough to inform the jury that “‘in the journalistic 
world Crosland is regarded as the most disreputable member 
of the journalistic profession.” He also stated that Crosland’s 
absence was unfortunate, as he had some questions to put to 
him, while Mr. F. E. Smith stated that he too had questions 
to ask. The newspaper reports of the trial stated that the 
evidence was of such a nature as to make the court “‘rock with 
laughter.”’ Crosland, however, very quickly answered Messrs. 
Smith and Bottomley. The Penny Illustrated Paper, which 
had become the property of the Berry Brothers, sympathised 
with Crosland over the way in which he had been treated in 
this case, and its issue for April 8th was embellished with a 
sonnet about Mr. F. E. Smith: 


FOR F. E. SMITH, K.C. 


‘MR. F. E. SMITH, K.C., STATED THAT HE TOO HAD QUESTIONS 
TO ASK’ 


And you had questions also, had you Smith? 
You of the waist, the nostril, the new clo’es, 
The ’ard ’at and the cheerful purple hose, 

The speech that is all crackle and no pith, 
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The six small sneers Counsel hath conjured with 
Since Jenny’s case;—you Freddie are of those 
Who reckon ‘little Roberts’ with their foes 

And spread Horatio and the Horatian myth. 


Allez, my gentle Climber, born to star 

The King’s Courts with your Patron while Town 
Winks and the sniggers of the Junior Bar 

Flatter the ‘combine,—Nay, sweet coz, don’t frown: 
Bot picked you up and put you where you are, 

And Mister Crosland hereby hands you down. 


Crosland also added this comment: ‘‘We shall doubtless 
have the pleasure of talking to Mr. Smith out of a witness-box 
before we die, and if he will cross-examine us about this sonnet, 
King’s Bench VIII will once again ‘rock with laughter,’ though 
we are open to lay 100 to 7 that the laughter will not all be 
Mirth Ee Smith's: 

As we shall see, Crosland certainly had the pleasure of talking 
to Mr. Smith out of a witness-box before he died. Meanwhile, 
I shall content myself with stating that this sonnet was followed 
by other contributions from Crosland to the Penny Illustrated 
Paper, of which he was very soon appointed editor at a salary 
of £10 per week. The post was accepted with gratitude by 
Crosland, as he was practically destitute at this period, and 
was contending with worry and illness. Crosland edited P.J.P. 
for twelve months, and, with the assistance of a capable sub- 
editor in Mr. W. H. Millier, and quite a notable band of | 
contributors, he succeeded in producing a most readable home 
paper, stamped with his own engaging personality, although 
he was severely handicapped by the meanness of the proprietors, 
who paid as little as they possibly could for contributions, 
which was the cause of friction between Crosland and Mr. 
(now Sir) William Berry. Still, Crosland, who wrote most of 
the leading features himself, had the advantage of contributions 
from Coulson Kernahan, Randal Charlton, W. R. Titterton, 
G. K. Bettany and other good writers. Crosland made it his 
business to see that there was something for everybody in P.I.P. 
—comments on current topics, humour, wit, and wisdom, 
poetry, photographs and cartoons, special articles, stories, etc.— 
and among the first to congratulate him on the excellence of the 
paper was his father, who, in the course of a letter from Leeds, 
said: ‘‘P.J.P. seems to me to be an interesting paper. I read 
and enjoy the ‘Weekly Wit,’ and ‘Good Stories,’ and ‘Every- 
body’s Pages.’ ‘The paper as a whole seems to me to be equal 
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—if not superior—to Punch. Your verses are all that could be 
desired. ‘They are most excellent, and reflect the greatest credit 
both on your mind and heart. You know that I have always 
taken the greatest interest in your literary work, and there never 
was a time when I took a greater interest in it than I do now.” 

Mr. G. K. Bettany, in the course of a letter to myself, says: 
*“‘T am amazed that you should have seen those early stories of 
mine in P.J.P. I couldn’t have told you the years in which 
they appeared in the paper, although you supply me with dates! 
Apropos of these, they were the first short stories I got accepted 
by any London paper, and T. W. H.C. was the first editor who 
ever gave me any encouragement. He said at the time: ‘Send me 
every story you write.’ Heaccepted every one I sent him, and his 
great kindness and encouragement I never forgot. When I met 
him in Soho a year or two ago I reminded him and again thanked 
him for his help to a very young writer. He did not remember 
much about it, but his reply was pretty characteristic: ‘Don’t 
thankme! They must have been good stories or Ishouldn’t have 
taken ’em!’ I mention this only to furnish another example of 
Crosland’s kindness and sympathy to a mere boy who had no 
claim upon him, and whom at that time he had never met.” 

Crosland had not been long in the editorial chair at the 
Penny Illustrated Paper office in Burleigh Street before solicitors 
to whom he owed money began to pester him for payment. 
Several of these letters are before me, and at least one is of 
a threatening nature, but it does not appear to have troubled 
Crosland much, as on the back of it the poet writes in pencil 
the rough draft of a poem about the Coronation of King 
George V., which was published in P.J.P. I recall that when 
I read it I wrote to Crosland telling him he had written the 
best poem on the Coronation and that he ought to have been 
Poet Laureate. 


CORONATION 


I hear the English bugles 
Shout on the happy breeze, 

To take a thousand peoples 
A thousand messages, 

While the great dawns are waking 
Across the English seas. 


O bugles of old England 

Which through the world do go— 
You are the bravest bugles 

That men will ever blow. 
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You have the fairest music 
That men will ever know. 


We crown a King in London 
Of all the sea-kings bred: 
The fearful words are spoken, 
The precious balm is shed; 
The burden and the glory 

Are laid upon his head. 


And he is crowned in Delhi, 
And where the Orange flows, 

And in the Southern Islands, 
And ’mid the Northern snows, 

With one who sits beside him 
White as the Yorkshire rose. 


O bugles say your proudest 
With the sweet morning sound— 
Unto the English peoples 
An English King is crowned; 
And may the strength which sleeps not 
For ever gird him round. 


During the greater part of his life Crosland was frequently 
a patient in Charing Cross Hospital. He went occasionally to 
the Royal Free Hospital and the Gray’s Inn Road Hospital, 
but Charing Cross was his favourite resort in that line, and 
he was accommodated there for short periods on scores of 
occasions between 1902 and 1924. An interesting and human 
book might be written on “Crosland and Charing Cross.” 
The matron and many of the sisters, nurses and doctors at 
this famous hospital are full of kindly recollections of Crosland, 
whose wit and humour and talk “‘brightened up everybody.” 
Crosland usually went to Charing Cross when he was taken 
ill in London, but I gather that he more frequently asked for 
admission on his return from Monte Carlo or Boulogne after 
a visit to these places had been financially unsuccessful, when 
he would be taken in as a paying patient for brief periods on 
account of the bad state of his heart. While in bed he wrote 
poems and articles which he sent down to Fleet Street, and 
usually managed to collect some money in a week, when he 
would pay his fee and leave. Crosland was a liberal giver to 
hospitals, and when luxuries were brought to him at Charing 
Cross by friends he always shared them with the other patients 
in his ward. ‘The hospital was known as “‘ Crosland’s Triangle”: 
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Monte Carlo 


4 


Fleet Street <—__—_______ Charing X Hospital 


Between 1910 and 1912 Crosland’s heart was in a very bad 
state, and for a period he edited P.J.P. from his bed at Charing 
Cross Hospital, dictating articles, correcting proofs, examining 
photographs, and giving instructions. Mr. Millier, the sub- 
editor of the paper, says that much of Crosland’s work was 
done when he was suffering acutely. Several of his most 
realistic sonnets were written in hospital. ‘‘The Baby in the 
Ward,” “The Student,” and ‘‘ Charing Cross ”—all are grim and 
truthful pictures of that place 


“Where Life to dogged Death puts the last schism.” 


There was a big demand at Charing Cross for copies of the 
number of P.J.P. containing “‘The Baby in the Ward”: 


We were all sore and broken and keen on sleep, 
Tumours and hearts and dropsies, there we lay, 

Weary of night and wearier of day, 

With no more health in us than rotten sheep. 

Then, tossed to us on some intangible deep, 

Alicia came, and each man learnt to pray 

That Providence would please find out a way 

To still or abate the voice with which she would weep. 


God’s infinite mercy, how that child did cry, 

In spite of bottle, bauble, peppermint, nurse! 

The Tumour said he’d ‘tell the manager,’ 

The Dropsy mumbled forth his bitterest curse; 

But still she wailed and wailed. And when we die, 
We shall be sainted for forgiving her. 


Such poems made the P.J.P. of this period a particularly 
interesting sheet for lovers of poetry, and Crosland’s articles 
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strongly criticising Horatio Bottomley gained the paper 
thousands of new readers. In July, 1912, however, Crosland 
resigned the editorship. Soon after he left the paper was sold 
to new proprietors—the Berrys doing very well out of the 
sale—but it quickly lost all the fine flavour that Crosland had 
given it, and, after a life of over fifty years, the first illustrated 
paper to be published in this country soon ceased to exist. 

Prior to leaving P.I.P., Crosland entered into a contract 
with Mr. William Berry to write for Messrs. Ewart Seymour 
& Co., publishers, ‘‘a book to be entitled Taffy was a Welshman, 
of the same length as The Unspeakable Scot, that I am to deliver 
the MS. on or before the 13th day of August next ensuing, 
and Messrs. Ewart Seymour are to pay me one hundred 
pounds for all rights in the said book on the day of delivery.” 

This book was produced within a few weeks, the author 
dictating the lively and entertaining chapters to his eldest son, 
Philip, and later in the year it appeared on the bookstalls and 
in the bookshops, bound in a light green jacket with an attrac- 
tive coloured dust cover. Crosland paved the way for his 
onslaught on “‘’Taffy” by printing at the beginning of the work 
this glowing sonnet with its “‘cut” at Mr. Lloyd George: 


FREEDOM 


Upon a hill they set her; she looked down 

To where the English orchards drink the light 
And England’s brawn flings flame into the night, 
And she had joy of weald and thorp and town, 
And her joy was their joy. The dullest clown 
Knew he was free; and insolence and might 

For all their pride were shaken before this right 
Of liberty, which is the common crown. 


Still are her state and glory the marvel of men, 
Still for her state and glory and honour and fame 
The old brave shadows greet us through the mist; 
And we have strength because of them. How then 
Shall we discern without a touch of shame 

The Welshman’s shackle at her milk-white wrist? 


The Welsh, however, did not go into hysterics over what 
Crosland said about them. He had no greater friend and 
admirer—one who remained staunch through sunshine and 
shadow—than the late Dr. J. T. Pryce Jenkins, a fine type of 
Welshman, who, in 1916, proclaimed proudly that Crosland 
was ‘‘England’s greatest living poet.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Art and Morality—Masefield’s Poetry—Pornography and Piety— 
A Battle of the Books—Conduit Street—Irene Osgood—-Sieg fried 
Sassoon—‘ The Antidote” —Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Lapse— 
A Booby-Trap—Crosland’s Volume of Sonnets—George Wyndham’s 
Admiration. 


A creat deal has been said and written about the conflict of 
art and morals, but the question presented no difficulties to 
Crosland, who had drunk deeply of the pure wells from which 
spring truth and beauty, wisdom and goodness, and who always 
perceived that the laurel looks “‘greener on the brows of him 
that utters nothing base.’’ Crosland himself never wrote a 
single line in prose or verse which conveyed any base or ignoble 
thought, and this is something which can be said about very 
few of his contemporaries. Crosland, who took the highest 
possible view of the literary function and the poetic principle, 
tells us that ‘it is better never to see the stars at all than to 
insist on pretending to discover their reflection in cesspools.” 
He knew that, as has been so well said by Sidney Lanier, ‘‘the 
requirement has been from time immemorial that wherever 
there is contest between artistic and moral beauty, unless the 
moral side prevail, all is lost,” and that ‘‘the greatest work has 
always gone hand in hand with the most fervent moral purpose.” 
Despite all the failings of the man himself, Crosland emerges 
as the soundest of moral teachers, one who is always on the 
side of the angels. In one of the admirable essays in his Ethics 
and Aesthetics of Modern Poetry, published as far back as 1878, 
J. B. Selkirk says with great truth: “‘Saviour-less sin is an ugly 
thing at best, and there is neither reason nor morality in the 
exhibition of it. . . . Man’s highest and purest culture 
reaches him through the gates of his imagination, and it is of 
consequence that only those things which are lovely and of 
good report which should enter in. The art which does not 
elevate, ennoble, and refine the thing it touches, but tends 
rather to degrade it, has no right of entrance there; and when 
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it forces a way in the disguise of poetry it is at best a traitor 
to the household.” 

Crosland approved of every word of that dictum, conse- 
quently it is not surprising that in his own literary criticisms 
we should come across such commendable sentiments as these: 


“The greatest artists have, by their work, shown us that 
they placed a value upon decency. Taken in the gross and 
in the main, the great art of the world is decent. One might 
even go so far as to say that, wittingly or unwittingly, art has 
taught men to be decent in their lives and habits. And whether 
this be so or not, when one comes to the close question it is 
obviously more necessary for the species that we should have 
decency than that we should have art. It is on the former 
that the world at large has spiritually to exist, while of the 
latter it knows next to nothing. ‘Therefore, if we cannot have 
art without indecency, art must kiss itself good-bye. In point 
of fact, all real art is decent.” 

“It is precisely this easy gift of finding brilliance in the 
obviously detestable which is at the root of the foulness of a 
great deal of the alleged art which has latterly been foisted on 
the public. A woman afflicted with leprosy might conceivably 
be beautiful, but to parade her in the sunlight is an offence; 
and until we have exhausted what is comely, the detestable 
may be fittingly eschewed.” 


Crosland believed in employing the lash upon the writers 
of his time who offended the principles of true art, and who 
adopted the idiotic and degenerate view of Wilde that ‘‘there 
is no such thing as a moral or immoral book. Books are well 
or badly written; that is all.” His contempt, too, for those 
who do not scruple to make literary pitfalls for the young is 
expressed with force in one of his poems, which closes with 
these laudable and characteristic lines: 


Curséd be he that setteth 
Snares for the [youthful] feet; 
Curséd be he that getteth, 
And giveth not, good wheat. 


Cursed be he that showeth, 
Unto the simple, lies; 
Curséd be he that throweth 

Dust in the star-set eyes. 
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Crosland could not abide the glut of uncleanliness which 
characterises much of our Georgian poetry and prose, and he 
was the central figure in a fierce controversy which raged for 
several weeks in June and July, 1912, in the pages of the 
Saturday Review over the merits, or demerits rather, of two 
of Mr. John Masefield’s narrative poems—‘‘The Everlasting 
Mercy” and ‘‘The Widow in the Bye Street.” It appears that 
the volumes containing these poems had been sent in the first 
place by the editor of the Saturday Review to Lord Alfred 
Douglas for review, but that gentleman did not give them the 
kind of appreciation that the Saturday’s editor wanted, with 
the result that Douglas’s review was rejected and the task of 
reviewing “‘the best literature of 1912”—vide Mr. (now Sir) 
J. M. Barrie—was then entrusted to a Mr. J. E. Barton, of 
Wakefield, who gave the poems the sort of praise that would 
please both Mr. Masefield and his publisher. Mr. Barton’s 
review brought Crosland into the field, and the Saturday’s 
sedate pages were enlivened with the following letter: 


“MR. MASEFIELD’S POETRY 
[To the Editor of the Saturday Review.] 


“‘12 Burleigh Street, W.C. 
“28th May, 1912. 

** SIR, 

“In a time which apparently dare not so much as 
whisper evil of itself it behoves all of us to weigh well our 
words and to refrain from criticism. 

““Any person versed in the business of the muses has learnt 
this wisdom—namely to be dumb unless he may speak smooth 
speech. But there is a point when silence ceases to be golden 
and becomes criminal. The other week the Saturday reviewed 
the ‘poems’ of Mr. Galsworthy. ‘The notice was doubtless 
intended to be critical, so far as it went. ‘There is no harm 
in the fact that it was a notice which would please Mr. Gals- 
worthy and gratify his publisher. Or, seeing what ‘poets’ and 
publishers are nowadays, perhaps we had better say that it 
was a notice which could scarcely offend anybody: And yet 
when it comes to poetry—who should be led to Mr. Galsworthy 
or given over to his hands? Roughly, he is no poet, but a 
rhyming argufier, and an argufier who demonstrably is not on 
the side of the angels. But the Saturday put up no warning, 
and did nothing that would hold back the innocent or confirm 
the wise—rather the contrary. We let this pass on the 
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principle that persons who appear to be doing their best 
should not be shot. 

“Now comes Mr. J. E. Barton with Mr. Masefield. Mr. 
Barton is a new voice, and a voice which hails us evidently 
from the dulcet places. 

“‘Tt is certain,’ says Mr. Barton, ‘that Mr. Masefield’s 
recent poems have not merely tickled the palate of journalists 
and mild amateurs in verse.’ This is the beginning of Mr. 
J. E. Barton, and likewise the end of him. For what are we 
to expect of a critic who indulges in statements of so general 
and popular a nature? Of course we may expect exactly what 
Mr. J. E. Barton goes on to give us, namely a pretty and vapid 
theory about coteries. ‘On the one side,’ he says, ‘we hear 
that the poems are “‘great,” even ‘‘superb”; on the other, that 
they outrage the principles of poetry by their matter and 
debase its coinage by deliberate crudity of expression.’ In 
other words, there is a Masefield camp and an anti-Masefield 
camp—six of one and _ half-a-dozen of the other—and Mr. 
J. E. Barton on behalf of the Saturday will take the middle 
common-sense line for us, and everybody will be happy! 

“To leave Mr. J. E. Barton out of the question and come 
straight to Mr. Masefield: here is a poem called ‘The Ever- 
lasting Mercy.’ By its title, and by a quotation from Lydgate 
set in front, the world is bidden to assume that the poem has 
some sort of religious bearing. Mr. Masefield bids us expect 
that high emotions are toward and that we are to see a soul 
moving on the planes of spirituality. Now, it happens that 
such a spectacle is exactly what all manner of men at all times 
and in every stage are keen to witness. Nothing is more 
tremendous, nothing more human, nothing more intimate, 
nothing more poignant or uplifting. We may reckon it the 
abiding chance and opportunity of all the poets. Consciously 
or unconsciously, Mr. Masefield rushes in regardless of the 
sanctity of the ground and gives us—what? The autobiography 
of a lecherous prizefighter with glimpses into the lives of 
sundry foul people and a vicious attack on the Church and 
the meanness of village life thrown in. What is more, he 
treats us throughout the performance to the unclean speech 
of his principal character, and the rhyme is liberally sprinkled 
with ‘hells’ and ‘bloodys’ and ‘damns’ from the start almost 
to the finish. And wherever one turns there are references 
to illicit love, whoring, bastardy, and so forth. 

‘‘ After wading through seas of filth, Mr. Masefield’s prize- 
fighter ultimately ‘sees the light,’ and takes feeble hold of a 
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state of mind which realises religion in the terms of ploughing. 
And on the strength of this miracle, and the free use of the 
Holy Name, the poem is called ‘The Everlasting Mercy,’ sold 
to all who will buy at half-a-crown a copy, and discussed seriously 
and without disapproval by the High Church Saturday Review. 

‘Secondly, we have ‘The Widow in the Bye Street.’ Here 
again, whether he knows it or not, Mr. Masefield has adjusted 
his title to the demands of the sentimentally religious public. 
Coming jump after ‘The Everlasting Mercy,’ ‘The Widow in 
the Bye Street’ is a sweet title, suggestive of further exercises 
in the pyrotechnic illustration of profound Sunday school truths 
and calculated to lure on the public appetite to splendid skittles. 

**And if Mr. Masefield gave the cheap spiritual world a meal 
in ‘The Everlasting Mercy’ he has certainly offered it a banquet 
in the ‘Widow in the Bye Street.’ Indeed, if he had wanted 
a plain title for this ‘poem’ he might just as well have called it 
‘The Harlot in the Small Town.’ The Widow, it is true, is 
there to do the whining and make the pathos and the piety 
necessary for the tickling of the nostrils and wetting of the 
eyes of unthinking if honest Christians. The real burden of 
the tale, however, lies on the scandalous back of a brutish 
hobbledehoy who walks naturally into the toils of a lewd, 
treacherous and scandalous woman. 

‘‘Now we may read both these so-called poems in cold 
blood and put them to a simple test. Let us subtract from each 
work the very commonplace and hackneyed expressions of 
religious emotion with which both of them are garnished and 
rounded off, and what remains which would be called ‘great’ 
even by Mr. Masefield’s publishers, or which would be worth 
discussing over nearly two pages of Saturday Review ? 

““The answer is not hard to find. 

“‘Tf we could bring ourselves to Mr. Masefield’s view of poetry, 
religion and commerce we would undertake to produce, inside a 
fortnight, two poems similar in length and quality to the ‘Ever- 
lasting Mercy’ and the ‘Widow in the Bye Street’ out of the 
late Dr. Crippen and the beautiful amours of the Baptist minister 
who has lately been electrocuted in New York. Think of the 
Masefieldian opportunities offered by the Crippen case—the 
gay bejewelled Belle, whose names rhymes so handily with Saul 
Kane’s favourite oath! ‘Think of the pages of warm rhyme 
which could be disjected on the murderer’s crossing of the 
wrinkled Atlantic with his paramour arrayed as a gentle youth, 
and the ease with which one might get pious verse after pious 
verse out of ‘the condemned man’ who went bleating lamb-like 
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to his doom. And as for the Baptist minister, he and the 
pastors who attended him at the last dread moment have left 
us a whole Masefield poem absolutely ready to hand! 

‘“‘It may be said that this suggestion is brutal, but it is not a 
whit more brutal than the general trend of Mr. Masefield’s 
two ‘poems,’ which may be summed up as brutality, lust and 
murder done into rhyme and tricked out with Brummagem 
religious symbols. 

‘“‘T have no desire to belittle Mr. Masefield. I am neither 
glad nor sorry about his ‘success’. He has a right to rhyme as 
he listeth and to publish and sell what he can. I will not even 
deny to him the title of poet, if he wishes for it. 

‘What I do say is that neither ‘ The Everlasting Mercy’ nor the 
‘Widow in the Bye Street’ has the smallest claim to considera- 
tion as an addition to the stock and substance of English poetry, 
and that both of them are rhymes which people who read poetry 
mainly because of any religious bearing it may happen to have 
will do well to eschew. 

‘“The poet’s way into John Lydgate’s ‘place biggyd above 
the sterrys cleer’ does not lie through vicious histories rhymed 
out of Lloyd’s Newspaper. 

hs We hae 


Mr. Barton’s reply to Crosland’s perfectly justifiable, brilliant 
and honest criticism took the form of a violent personal attack 
upon Crosland and his works, and did not deal with the real 
points at issue. He confined himself chiefly to sheer abuse, 
referring to Crosland’s “‘shrill conceit,” “* petty spleen,” “‘ colossal 
bumptiousness,”’ ‘‘ vacuous bluster,”’ “inveterate impudence,’’etc. 

The next issue of the Saturday Review contained Crosland’s 
rejoinder and a letter from Lord Alfred Douglas, who said: 
“TI agree with every word of T. W. H. C.’s masterly piece of 
criticism, and I am inclined to think that if I had made out the 
case as brilliantly and convincingly as T. W. H. C. has made 
it out you would not have ‘turned down’ my review and called 
in the interesting Mr. Barton to take my place.” 

Crosland’s second letter was in these terms: 


“12 Burleigh Street, W.C. 
“‘24th June, 1912. 
“Sir, 

‘Poor dear Mr. Barton! How he permits himself to be 
stirred up with the long pole, as it were! A single, not unkindly 
dig rouses him out of his five senses, and he calls the world to 
witness that hell holds no fury like a provincial critic confuted. 
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“Though the subject under discussion (save the mark) is 
Mr. Masefield’s poetry and not T. W. H. C.’s wickedness, or 
other people’s tempers, I shall offer an unstopped ear to your 
correspondent’s inexperienced howl. He has been a deep 
student of my works and learnt nothing. He despises every 
line I have printed; and one’s sonnets do not attain to the high 
and exacting standards he has set up at Wakefield. 

“‘T must try harder! 

‘“*Mr. Barton’s general charges are as silly as they are irrelevant. 
Appearing where they do they might warrant an elaborate per- 
sonal unfolding, if life were not so short. For the moment 
I shall content myself by inviting your gentleman with the 
mud-bucket to come on with his instances. Let him tear from 
its context a single paragraph of mine which ‘condemns’ 
or ‘belittles’ what is good. Let him say the name of the 
piece of honest literature T. W. H. C. has attempted to cry 
down; let him produce an author of verse or prose who can 
aver, ‘T. W. H. C. fell foul of me on other grounds than my 
palpable faults ’. 

“Tf Mr. Barton fails to do this by specific quotation out of 
my brutal bookstall ephemere, ancient or modern, he had 
better get ready to eat his words. 

‘And I have italicised in the following passage some words 
which he will be pleased to eat now. ‘I [J. E. Barton] do not 
say there are no arguments for such a standpoint. It may 
after all be right, and perhaps T. W. H. C. will maintain it 
in the case of Marlowe, for example. There is no sense, how- 
ever, and as a rule little sincerity in the attitude of a critic who 
accepts these things in the work of established poets and makes 
them the very core of his condemnation when he deals with lesser 
writers.’ 

‘‘Unfortunately for Mr. Barton T. W. H. C. has never 
accepted ‘these things’ in anybody—big or little. To take an 
instance which must be well within Mr. Barton’s knowledge 
if he is honest in his professed acquaintance with T. W. H. C.’s 
writings; there is an established poet called Robert Burns. 
When my turn came to deal with Burns, I said a say about 
‘these things’ quite plainly, and the Mr. Bartons of the period 
duly leavened their abuse by observing that I might be right. 
‘Shrill conceit,’ ‘petty spleen’ and ‘colossal bumptiousness’ 
on my part obviously! But what are your readers to think 
of Mr. Barton’s artless suggestia falst ? 

‘““Then Mr, Barton trots out the old, unhappy, disingenuous 
Shakespeare argument: ‘If brutality, lust and murder must 
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never be treated by poets at all [a suggestion, by the way, which 
I have not made], the obvious inference is sound enough as to 
Mr. Masefield, but also excludes from poetry a good deal of 
Shakespeare.’ Of course, Mr. Barton wishes us to bestow on 
Mr. Masefield’s beer-flown yokel from the Bye Street the 
intellectual respect which we are nobly constrained to pay to 
Hamlet; and, of course, he fails to recognise that the lust por- 
trayed in Shakespeare is portrayed in its ordinary, abiding 
and (as Shakespeare and other decent men see it) sometimes 
humorous relation to life, and not as a greasy surfeit for the 
libidinous. While as to what are commonly regarded as William 
Shakespeare’s two set efforts in this direction—namely, Venus 
and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece—I shall point out that 
Shakespeare did not tack religious verses to them for the 
pleasuring of the pious; neither did he call one of them The 
Plan of Salvation or the other What is Home without a Mother ? 

‘* As for ‘exclusion,’ whether it be of Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Shelley, Swinburne, or any other, I make no bones about assert- 
ing that so far as a poet commits himself to the disgust of 
decently-minded people, precisely so far does he exclude himself, 
and precisely so far should he be excluded. 

“‘In any case, with what lines out of Shakespeare will Mr. 
Barton justify the following out of Masefield? 


‘And when the second bowl was done, 

I called, ‘‘Let’s have another one.” 

Si’s wife come in and sipped and sipped 

(As women will) till she was pipped. 

And Si hit Dicky Twot a clouter 

Because he put his arm about her; 

But after Si got overtasked 

She sat and kissed whoever asked. 

My Doxy Jane was splashed by this, 

I took her on my knee to kiss. 

And 'Tom cried out, “‘O damn the gin; 

Why can’t we all have women in? 

Bess Evans, now, or Sister Polly, 

Or those two housemaids at the Folly? 

Let someone nip to Biddy Price’s. 

They’d all come in a brace of trices. 

Rose Davies, Sue, and Betsy Perks; 

One man, one girl, and damn all Turks.” 
But, no. “‘More gin,” they cried; ‘‘Come on, 
We'll have the girls in when it’s gone.” . . . 
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““1’m climber Joe who climbed the spire,” 
“You’re climber Joe the bloody liar” . . . 
““T’m French Suzanne the Circus Dancer, 
I’m going to dance a bloody lancer.” . . . 


“And one of the dark winter nights, 
He’ll learn I mean to have my rights, 
I'll bloody him a bloody fix, 

I'll bloody burn his bloody ricks.”’ . . . 


“‘And where in all Shakespeare will you find such a trifle 
of frowsy unnecessariness as: 


‘And then men ask, ‘“‘Are Barmaids chaste?”’ 


“‘Mr. Barton refuses to believe that a person of ordinary 
intelligence and average metrical skill could readily produce 
a couple of poems like ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy’ and ‘The Widow 
in the Bye Street.’ He is prolix in his anxiety to urge that 
T. W. H. C. could not do it. 

*“To oblige him, we will leave T. W. H. C. out of it, and 
inquire whether, in Mr. Barton’s opinion, such a poet as, say, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon could do it? Or could Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, or Mr. Robert Bridges or Mr. Douglas Ainslie or 
Mr. Henry Newbolt? All of these poets have produced sus- 
tained and lengthy metrical works of a quality which, I suppose, 
Mr. Barton will approve. Yet none of them has achieved the 
‘exhausted editions’ and notoriety of Mr. Masefield. Why have 
they refrained from putting themselves on such an obvious 
market? Perhaps Mr. Barton willtell us? Is it their ‘fastidious 
moral taste,’ or their respect for poetry, or their ‘souls’ 
which are at fault? 

‘Then it seems that T. W. H. C. malignantly ‘attacks the 
intellectual honesty’ . . . of Mr. Masefield’s work. Well, let 
us perpend. Suppose a bishop were to take up his stand at a 
street corner and proceed to offer for sale, at a profit to himself, 
pictures illustrative of the stories of Lot and his Daughters, 
Susannah and the Elders, and David and Bathsheba, and cry with 
a loud voice ‘'This I do obviously for the prospering of virtue and 
to the praise and glory of the Holy Name,’ should we be entitled 
to doubt his lordship’s intellectual honesty—provided, of course, 
he were in his right mind, which Mr. Masefield and the Saturday 
Review undoubtedly are? None of us would encourage two 
opinions on the subject. Yet in the disguise of semi-religious 
poetry Mr. Masefield is to sell for profit, at two pitches, word 
pictures of the foulest and most depraved aspects of life in some 
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unthinkable hell of a village, and the reviewer of a High Church 
paper is to call a critic ‘malignant’ who ventures to suggest that 
a device is toward. 

“Tilly-fally, Mr. Barton! If there is a ‘discerning man’ 
in Wakefield town, call upon him and ask him which of us is 
‘malignant,’ and if there is a quack in Wakefield market-place, 
beg him to discover unto you the great truth that even the 
simplest persons cannot be fooled ‘all the time’. 

*“To make an end of a wretched and disgraceful business, I, 
who have at least as good a right and power of judgment as 
Mr. Barton, repeat that for the reasons already stated—reasons 
which Mr. Barton does not attempt to traverse—it is impossible 
that ‘The Everlasting Mercy,’ or ‘The Widow in the Bye Street’ 
should be taken into the stock and substance of English poetry; 
and I go further and say that not all the perfumes of Arabia, 
much less of Wakefield, can make sweet or proper these alleged 
poems, and that no blacking of T. W. H. C. will move the 
‘bloodys’ from Mr. Masefield’s diction, or the unkempt and 
nauseating sensuality from his subject matter. 

Seay QUES ECGs 


“Ty WSaisGs 


Instead of revealing the contrite heart, Mr. Barton’s rage 
increased, and his second letter contained the following: 
““T. W. H. C.—on the strength of details in Mr. Masefield’s 
subject matter—denies Mr. Masefield ‘the smallest claim to 
consideration’ as a poet. I virtually invited him to say, on 
similar grounds, that Marlowe is not a poet. He has not said 
so. He has hedged on to the safe generality that Burns, 
Marlowe, and the rest are excluded from poetry ‘precisely so 
far,’ as they ‘commit themselves to the disgust of decently- 
minded people.’ In other words, he appreciates the poetic 
claims of established poets, apart from those blots in their 
subject matter which he deplores; Mr. Masefield he condemns 
out-and-out on the strength of such blots, and as to Mr. Mase- 
field’s poetic claims otherwise he has not said a word, except 
to deny them, without argument, from first to last.” 

In the Saturday’s next issue Lord Alfred Douglas met this 
point of Mr. Barton’s as follows: ‘‘ Marlowe wrote a great mass 
of beautiful and noble poetry, and to draw the parallel closely 
let us confine ourselves to one poem, ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
and compare it with ‘The Everlasting Mercy.’ In the one 
case you have a glorious and glowing poem marred by about 
fifty lines of unnecessary and wicked licentiousness closely 
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imitated from the classic authors; in the other you have a 
‘poem’ which is nine-tenths sheer filth and one-tenth passable 
verse with a religious flavour to it. That is the consolation 
Mr. Barton will be able to extract from Marlowe.” 

As for Crosland, his third letter ran to the extent of nearly 
four columns. In it he showed that Mr. Barton was mistaken 
in charging him with blaming Mr. Masefield for what he 
approved in established poets, and he went on to say that ‘‘it 
is the duty of every lover of poetry to do what in him lies for 
the preservation of the virtually unsoiled spirit which informs 
and makes treasurable for us the stock and substance of our 
poetical heritage. In one department of prose—namely, 
fiction—we have seen of late a deplorable tendency to com- 
mercial pornography, cloaked with the trappings of art and 
excused under the name of sociology. The financial ‘successes’ 
which have resulted to fictionists and publishers cannot be 
gainsaid; the damage to letters and to the public morals is 
immeasurable. It has been left to Mr. Masefield to begin to 
do for poetry what so many of his friends and supporters have 
done for prose.” 

I recall sending a letter to the Saturday Review in support 
of Crosland’s views, but the editor had not the fairness to give 
it publicity. I, however, preserved a copy of the letter and 
forwarded it to Lord Alfred Douglas, who, in courteously 
acknowledging it, said: ‘‘I am not surprised the editor of the 
Saturday Review did not print your letter. He is a shuffling 
sort of person and would not be sufficiently honest to print 
anything that told against himself unless he were obliged to 
do so. He Hap to print my letters sorely against his will. 
However, although he closed down the correspondence after 
giving Barton the last word, I do not think that he or Barton 
or Mr. Masefield will have got much credit out of the affair. 
I will show your letter to Mr. Crosland when I next see him.” 

Commenting on the controversy, Mr. Bernard Lintot, in 
T.P.’s Weekly, said: “I cannot imagine how anybody could 
disagree with T. W. H. C., and I have marvelled that any 
lovers of literature should have been moved to anything but 
disgust by the pompous grossness and melodramatic religiosity 
of ‘ The Everlasting Mercy’ and ‘'The Widow in the Bye Street ’.”’ 

Mr. Masefield’s blend of pornography and piety, however, 
found quite a number of champions, though when a {100 
prize for the best literature of 1912 was, on the strength of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s recommendation, awarded to Mr. Masefield 
for ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy,” even the Saturday Review as 
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Crosland afterwards observed, managed to print a letter from 
some temerarious inquirer who wished to know upon what 
principle of selection the alien £100 was awarded, and ‘‘whether 
Mr. J. M. Barrie is quite the most suitable person out of 
Scotland to advise us on the best literature of the year.” 

Whether Mr. Masefield benefited from Crosland’s criticism 
I do not know, but it was at least significant that his next two 
narrative poems—‘ Dauber” and ‘‘The Daffodil Fields ”— 
were devoid of the offensiveness which characterised “The 
Everlasting Mercy” and ‘‘The Widow in the Bye Street.” 
This fact was noted with pleasure by Crosland, who compli- 
mented Mr. Masefield in a blank verse poem entitled “‘’The 
Repentant Muse.” 

In August, 1912, Crosland was appointed literary adviser 
to the firm of John Richmond, Ltd., in Conduit Street, which 
was financed by Mrs. Irene Osgood, of Guildsborough Hall, 
and he held this post for about a year. ‘Towards the end of 
August, however, he had a severe nervous breakdown and 
went to Canvey Island, Southend, for two months. While 
there he got together a volume of his sonnets and planned his 
indictment of Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis—The First Stone. 
The book of Sonnets and The First Stone were published by 
John Richmond in December, and in the same month Crosland 
launched a new literary journal entitled The Antidote, of which 
four numbers in all were published, the contributors being, in 
addition to Crosland, Irene Osgood, Lord Alfred Douglas, and 
Siegfried Sassoon, who was writing some fine poetry at this 
period and who, in the course of a letter to Crosland, said: 
“Your appreciation of my work is the best thing I have encoun- 
tered.” Among the books published by the Conduit Street 
firm was The Daffodil Murderer, by ‘‘Saul Kain.’ This was 
a very clever parody of Masefield. It was written by Sassoon, 
and made quite a hit when it came out in a yellow cover at the 
time of the daffodils. 

Among Crosland’s articles in The Antidote was one headed 
*Quiller-Couch and Cambridge,” in which Professor Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch was criticised for his lapses in connec- 
tion with one of his anthologies—The Oxford Book of Victorian 


Verse. I quote the following extracts from the article in 
question : 


“By way of a sop, as it were, for the young Cerberuses of 
Cambridge, Sir Arthur has just published The Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse, He himself describes this work as a ‘pro- 
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pitiatory wreath for my future friends and pupils at Cambridge.’ 
It is extremely lucky for the wreath-offerer that we are not 
ourselves a pupil at the University by the Cam. Because if 
we were in that. happy and enviable situation we should most 
certainly refuse to be propitiated by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
new and, if the truth must be told, startling effort. We are 
a modest person, and fond of poetry, and when we say poetry 
we mean poetry. We do not doubt that there are many modest 
youths at Cambridge who are as fond of poetry as ourselves, 
and who, like ourselves, mean poetry when they say poetry. 
To these young gentlemen Sir Arthur’s wonderful wreath will 
come as a very amusing gift. 

“For our own part, we can find in it no excellent piece of 
poetry with which we are not acquainted; we miss from it 
many excellent pieces which ought plainly to have been included, 
and we find in it sundry pieces which a Professor of Poetry 
at Cambridge will have all his work cut out to expound or 
justify for reasonable poetry. And to challenge our revered 
Professor, for the present, on the last-mentioned ground alone, 
we shall ask him, for everybody’s dear sake, to tell us in his 
first lecture for what reason he has taken upon himself to include 
in his propitiatory wreath the following bedraggled blossoms: 


‘Before that my loved one 
Has come within sight, 
Run quickly and tell him, 
‘She’s angry to-night— 
Your darling’—run quickly, 
For ah! if I see 
That ill-behaved dear one, 
I know how ’twill be; 
My face will grow smiling, 
Though struggling with tears— 
He is so beguiling, 
The dearest of dears, 
# * % % 


The Archer, the Archer! 
Though formless, alive; 
His bow is of blossoms, 
His arrows but five. 
So mobile the mask and 
So formless his mind; 
How then can he harm me, 
The Archer that’s blind? 
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But the pain that I suffer 
All doubting removes, 

And the truth of this nonsense 
’Tis loving that proves.” 


‘“‘Now the lines we have quoted are not taken from the 
libretto of a ‘production’ or ‘presentation’ at the Gaiety 
Theatre. We have never set eyes on them excepting in The 
Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, and we gather from this source 
that they are the work of Mr. Douglas Ainslie. Not only, 
therefore, must we look to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for a 
professorial explanation of their beauty and merit as verse, 
but we must also ask him to account for the fact that with all 
‘John of Damascus’ to go at he could find nothing better of 
Mr. Douglas Ainslie than such a couple of skimpy, ungram- 
matical, untidy, and, we had almost said, silly bits of doggerel. 
A Professor of Poetry at Cambridge who tells us that he has 
followed his ‘old rule of choosing what seems to him the best,’ 
and proceeds to bestow upon us twaddle of this description, 
puts himself in a corner from which it would be sheerly 
criminal to allow him to escape without the due professorial 
exegesis. Homer doubtless nodded, but when the Professor 
of Poetry at Cambridge gets an exposition of sleep upon him 
which permits him to fall out of the chair and call these lines 
of Mr. Douglas Ainslie ‘the best,’ even of Mr. Douglas Ainslie, 
one begins to wonder whether his vocation does not really lie 
on the modern side—if Cambridge have a modern side— 
rather than on the side which is radiant because of poetry. If 
Mr. Ainslie’s tumtity-tumtity lines seem to Sir Quiller-Couch’s 
austere judgment to rank among ‘the best,’ why in the name 
of goodness has he omitted from his wonderful ‘choice’ samples 
of the work of the late W. S. Gilbert or of the present Mr. 
Adrian Ross or Ropes, or if it comes to serious librettists Lord 
Howard de Walden, who in the book of the words of The 
Children of Don has at least beaten Mr. Douglas Ainslie to the 
back of the wood-pile. 

“The fact of the matter is, that if Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
pleads that Mr. Ainslie’s verses are of ‘the best,’ he will be 
laughed down the wind by the veriest ‘fresher’ with poetical 
inclinations that Cambridge can produce, and if, on the other 
hand, he pleads that he has heard that Mr. Douglas Ainslie is 
a poet, but that he has no knowledge of ‘John of Damascus,’ 
we can only advise him to read his author before he begins 
to show us what is best or worst in that author’s output. We 
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shall not cumber our space with further examples of Professor 
Quiller-Couch’s obvious offences against the Muse. We shall 
not inquire of him how he comes to have omitted in quite a 
number of instances the recognised ‘best,’ and substituted 
therefor the plainly second best; and we shall not inquire on 
what principle of properly-mannered anthology-making he 
includes, among poetry which seems to him to be the best, 
three pieces ‘of his own composure.’ A Professor who can 
tumble into the Ainslie booby-trap as Professor Quiller-Couch 
has done is capable of anything. So that we must be content 
to demand from him an account of the reasons for his down- 
fall. We will give him space in the present columns—if he would 
like it—wherein he shall discuss for us the beauty and merits of 
Mr. Ainslie’s twenty-four fatuous lines, at length and to his 
heart’s content, and we will pay him for doing it anything up 
to twenty guineas, or, if he be shy or coy or busy, we will give 
him a guinea for a postcard worded as follows: ‘Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie’s two lyrics printed in The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, 
seem to me to be of the best.—Arthur Quiller-Couch.’ If 
the good Professor is not prepared to embrace either of our 
offers, those English persons who know what poetry means (and 
we hope there are numbers of them) will be highly diverted.” 


The Professor, needless to say, did not accept either of 
Crosland’s very reasonable offers. He took refuge in silence, 
but a remarkable light was thrown on the matter in a letter 
I received in 1925 from Mr. Douglas Ainslie, who said: 


‘“'The two little poems of mine printed by Sir Quiller-Couch 
in his Victorian Anthology without my permission are versions 
from the Sanskrit. I suppose he picked them out of some 
periodical of the day. They are, of course, not representative 
of my work, which Sir Q. unconsciously suggested by giving 
as the date of my birth that of my father, somewhere in the 
thirties of last century! JI remember pointing out the mistake 
in a letter to Sir Q., which he did not acknowledge, nor did 
he make any alteration in the published date. One might be 
inclined to add another Q to Sir Q.’s Q in the shape of the 
Query: Wherefore? But, of course, the matter was not, and 
is not, of importance, and I had quite forgotten about it, as 
I don’t bear grudges over night—am not what the French 
call mauvais coucheur !” 


The matter may not be of importance to the world at large, 
but it seems to me to be of considerable importance to those 
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of us who care for poetry and to show that even a Professor, 
who professes to have followed in the footsteps of Francis 
Turner Palgrave, and who occupies the Chair of English 
Literature at Cambridge, can nod very badly and not have the 
manliness to admit and correct a grave blunder when it has 
been pointed out to him. The whole incident shakes one’s 
faith in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch as a competent judge of 
poetry, and demonstrates how carelessly some of these antholo- 
gies of verse are compiled. 

Crosland’s volume of Sonnets, which I had the honour of 
encouraging him to publish was dedicated thus: 


EO 
THOMAS EVELYN 
SCOTT ELLIS 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
AND 
WILLIAM CHARLES 
DE MEURON 
WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM 
EARL FITZWILLIAM 
WHOSE 
PURCHASE 
OF 
THE ACADEMY 
HATH CONFERRED 
SUCH LUSTRE 
ON 
LETTERS 
AND 
SUCH A DIGNITY 
UPON 
THE HIGH MUSES 
THIS BOOK 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 
BY THEIR LORDSHIPS’ OBEDIENT 
AND OBLIGED SERVANT 
THOMAS 
WILLIAM 
HODGSON 
CROSLAND 


As will be gathered, the dedication was intended as a joke, 
or rather as a piece of somewhat savage irony, at the expense 
of The Academy’s new proprietors who had let the paper decline 
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from all its high principles, and fall into contempt and ridicule 
under the editorship of a gentleman who was a land-agent 
and knew nothing whatever about literature or journalism. 
The dedication was imitative of those that used to appear in 
the eighteenth century to “ noble patrons.” 

And in a brief note by the author printed at the end of the 
volume it was announced that ten of the sonnets had appeared 
in ‘‘ The Academy in the good days of the editorship of Lord 
Alfred Douglas.” Crosland sent two copies of his book to 
Douglas. One is inscribed in Crosland’s handwriting: ‘‘'To 
“A. D.,’ the onlie begetter of these ensuing sonnets, from 
T. W. H. C.,” and the other has the fly-leaf decorated with 
these words—‘‘To Alfred Douglas, from his pupil in the 
sonnet form.—T. W. H. Crosland.” Crosland also sent copies 
of the volume to various other friends, and among the many 
admirers who wrote expressing their appreciation of the sonnets 
were Lord Rosebery, Lord Dunsany, the Right Honourable 
George Wyndham, and Mr. (now Dr.) J. M. Bulloch. The 
last named said in a letter to Crosland: ‘‘Your sonnets are 
splendid, vivid, resonant virilities. I put them to a strange 
test by reading them aloud in two non-literary households 
and they found their billet.” While George Wyndham, who 
wrote Crosland many letters, and who was one of the first to 
recognise his genius, said: 
| “*35 Park Lane, W. 

“*TI-12-12. 

**DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

“‘T thank you most warmly for your sonnets. I appre- 
ciate the kind remembrance which prompted the gift. I admire 
the true poetry and revel in your castigation of offences. 

“Yours very truly, 


‘““GEORGE WYNDHAM.” 


Although I had never met Crosland up to this time, I had 
written a good deal about his poetry in various Scottish news- 
papers, and I published a long review of his Sonnets. Some 
little time afterwards I wrote and published a small book about 
Lord Alfred Douglas and his poetry, which I dedicated to 
Crosland, with whom I had been in correspondence, and my 
appreciation of Crosland’s work brought me an autographed 
copy of his volume of sonnets, on the fly-leaf of which are 
written these words—‘To W. Sorley Brown, Esq., from 
T. W. H. Crosland. With thanks for many kindnesses. 
April 5th, 1913,”—and the following kind letter: 


Ss 
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“‘y4 and 15 Conduit Street, 
‘London, W., April 5th, 1913. 
““DeaR MR. SorRLEY BRown, 

‘“*T owe you all sorts of letters and all sorts of thanks. 
But I am so unaccustomed to friendliness that pleasant writing 
is a fearful trouble to me. However, I hope you will believe 
me when I say that I am very much flattered by your good 
opinion of my work and that I feel greatly indebted to you for 
what you have printed. I am sending you an autographed 
copy of the sonnets, which I hope you will be kind enough to 
accept, and when next you are in London you will perhaps 
do me the kindness to call, so that we may ‘foregather,’ as it 
were. 

“Yours faithfully, 


"lL. We EL _CROSEANI as 


I had been very seldom in London since my schooldays 
there, and I did not meet Crosland in the flesh until rg15. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Annie Crosland and Winnie Powell. 


In Crosland’s first published work—The Pink Book—will be 
found this poem: 


TO A. M. 


Fair weather, gold and strength! 

The first for the spirit’s sake, 

Gold for the virtue in gold, 

Strength to live strongly; and so, 

Touch the best that life can and have part 
With the lion, the serpent, the dove. 


Fair weather, gold and strength; 
That all men are free to take, 
That no man is loth to hold, 
For the bounteous years as they go 
Bring nothing in gifts, say the wise, 
To be counted or reckon’d above. 
Fair weather, gold and strength! 
And, dear, when I dream or wake, 
Safe in my spirit’s fold 
These things have a place; for, you know, 
My blue is your eyes, my gold is your hair, 
And my strength is your love. 


The poem, as the title implies, is addressed to Annie Moore, 
and it appears to have been written before Crosland married 
her, because in the author’s corrected copy of The Pink Book 
Crosland has written in ink ‘“‘Now A. C.” within brackets 
next “‘To A. M.” In his 1912 volume of Sonnets, to which 
I have been making reference, there is a further tribute from 
the poet to his wife in the lovely ‘‘For Remembrance”: 

What wife had he, what sweetheart, what fair love? 
So will the gossips ask themselves when Fame 
Shall set her impudent lips upon my name 

And make an auction for your cast-off glove. 
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They know you not. You are a brooding dove 
Whose spirit, fearful of the world’s sharp flame, 
Nestles unto the goodness whence it came, 
And hath nor wish to range nor will to rove. 


Yet, that through dusty Time you may not pass 
Unpictured, unenshrined, or unadored, 

I build this turret of eternal brass, 

Wherein, so long as word may chime with word, 
You are to sit before your jewelled glass 
Beautiful as the Garden of the Lord. 


The “‘gossips ” will also want to know if there was any other 
lady than Annie Crosland who played a part in Crosland’s 
life. I can readily oblige them by stating that there certainly 
was, the lady in question being Mrs. Winnie Powell, who for 
so many years was Crosland’s housekeeper, nurse companion, 
secretary and press messenger in London. It may further 
interest the ‘‘gossips” to know that from Mrs. Powell’s flat 
at 30 Mitcham Street, Marylebone, Crosland, on May 16th, 
1920, addressed the following letter to Messrs. Hulton & Co., 
the proprietors of the newspapers for which he was then 
writing: 


**DEaAR SIRS, 


‘* In the event of anything happening to me, and the firm 
or my colleagues deciding to do something for my dependants, 
I desire to say that it would be my wish for Mrs. Crosland and 
Mrs. Powell, to benefit in equal shares. There has been no 
difference between me and Mrs. Crosland, and our relations 
have always been of the friendliest, but for fourteen years 
I have had to depend on Mrs. Powell for help and assistance 
which Mrs. Crosland could not render me, particularly in 
connection with my work on the Hulton Press, and I should not 
like this fact to be over-looked. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“T. W. H. CRosLanp.”’ 


Crosland, as we have seen, has given us thumbnail sketches 
of his wife in several of his most beautiful and personal poems. 
A quiet, gentle creature, whose interests always centred in her 
home and her family, she never concerned herself with matters 
of wider interest. She did not ask a great deal from life. 
Peace and quiet, with a certain measure of happiness, would have 
amply compensated her. But a look of sorrow is in her eyes, 
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and it is not hard to see that she is one of the Marthas of this 
world. When one has said that at the time of her marriage she 
had an attractive personal appearance, resembling very closely 
Mary Pickford, and that she was fair and slender and sweet 
and kind, one has said almost all that can be said about her. 
She had absolutely nothing in common with Crosland, yet he told 
his parents that if he did not marry Annie Moore he would 
marry nobody else, and in her he appeared to find a haven for 
his turbulent soul. The tragedy about these two people was 
that they were, within a year or two of their marriage, engaged 
in a constant war with ill-health. Mrs. Crosland especially, 
who was a delicate woman, was nearly always ailing and was 
not of the fibre to withstand the storm and stress of her husband’s 
ebullient life. 

Of Mrs. Powell, on the other hand, it has been said by a close 
friend of the Crosland family that she was “‘the only person 
who could manage Crosland.”” Mrs. Powell, a widow with one 
son, first met him in the autumn of 1906 in London, when she 
was introduced to him by a friend. At that time she was 
earning a living from a dress-making business in the vicinity of 
the Marylebone Road. Later, when with friends, she met 
Crosland again. On that occasion they had a meal at the 
Café Verrey and Mrs. Powell says “‘We all thought him most 
brilliantly witty and charming.” ‘Thereafter Mrs. Powell and 
Crosland met occasionally, and then she lost sight of him for 
about eight months. Their next meeting was in the early 
summer of 1907, when Mrs. Powell, while taking a costume 
to a lady, met Crosland by chance in the street. She delivered 
her costume and they then paid a visit to Madame Tussaud’s. 
After that they met pretty regularly, and in 1909, Crosland, who 
had been staying at the Hotel Europe and various other places 
for five years, took a room at her flat in Marylebone, where she 
acted as his housekeeper. In 1911 she removed to more com- 
modious apartments—a self-contained flat at Mitcham House, 
Mitcham Street, Marylebone, which overlooks the underground 
railway, and it was there that Crosland resided chiefly until 
his death in December, 1924. When that occurred many of 
the London newspapers contained references to ‘“‘the squalid 
flat in which he lived” and to ‘‘the squalor and wretchedness of 
his London home.” Nothing could have been further from the 
truth. These obituary notices must have been written by 
journalists who had never been inside Crosland’s home and 
whose chief object was to eke out ‘‘a good Bohemian story.” 
Mitcham Street is, of course, not like Park Lane or even Ebury 
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Street. It is a working class locality, and the surroundings are 
not particularly inviting, but there is nothing squalid about it. 

The rent of the flat where Crosland lived cost £50 per annum 
inclusive of certain taxes. I have been to the flat on various 
occasions, and I can say truthfully that it was and is a flat 
such as any journalist or literary man might be delighted to 
occupy. The kitchen, bedroom and bed-sitting-room are all 
spacious and airy apartments, and Mrs. Powell and her sister, 
the latter of whom rendered assistance with the house work 
from time to time, did everything in their power to make 
Crosland comfortable. He himself was perfectly satisfied. It 
is a pretty thing that a biographer should have to go into such 
details, but as so many of the fine gentlemen who write for 
the London Press have given a grossly untrue description of 
Crosland’s London home I have deemed it necessary to set down 
the truth. 

As for Mrs. Powell, it is not possible to write in too high 
terms of all she did for Crosland, to whom she was thoroughly 
devoted, and of whose life and work she, in my view, knows 
more than any other person living or dead. If ever there was 
a woman who played a noble and self-sacrificing part in the 
life of a difficult man of genius that woman is Winnie Powell— 
a quiet, kind, very charming, intelligent, serious-minded, 
thoroughly capable and strong woman. In ‘“‘Mrs. P.,” as he 
termed her, Crosland found his greatest friend, one who stuck 
loyally to him through the furnace of affliction, and whose ser- 
vices in the capacity of a nurse during the last few years of his 
life were of inestimable value. Mrs. Powell’s duties included: 
the cooking of meals, copying letters written by Crosland or 
writing them from his dictation; cutting out and pasting into 
scrap books all of the voluminous mass of stuff Crosland wrote 
for the press; calling upon editors and publishers with MSS. 
when Crosland was too ill to go himself; sitting up all night now 
and then at the poet’s bedside at Charing Cross Hospital; 
paying visits to Mrs. Crosland when she was ill; going with 
Crosland to Monte Carlo, Nice, Boulogne or elsewhere when he 
wanted to operate his ‘‘system”’; and generally looking after 
him and his interests and doing all sorts of odd jobs for him. 
There was nothing that Mrs. Powell was not prepared to do on 
behalf of Crosland, and it is certain that but for her unwearying 
attention to him he would not have lived to the age he did, for she 
nursed him through more than one dangerous illness. It 
was to her he turned in the hour of extremity, it was in her 
flat that he wrote some of his best work, and it was in her strong 
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arms, which held him up in bed, that he gave his last terrible 
cough and died. 

In the letter from Crosland to the Hulton Press which I have 
printed his reference to Mrs. Powell must convey a great deal 
to many of Crosland’s journalistic colleagues who are fully 
aware of the circumstances in which he was placed, and of the 
difficulties under which much of his work was done. The 
eldest son, Philip, who was a lad of much promise and who 
became a journalist and a good amateur boxer, was from 1911 
until the outbreak of the Great War, in which he met his death, 
of considerable assistance to his father, and so was able now 
and then to lighten Mrs. Powell’s duties, but as a rule when 
Crosland was seen hobbling about London with his two sticks 
or driving in taxi-cabs his companion was a pretty, dark-haired 
woman—Mrs. Powell. She accompanied him on all sorts of 
expeditions, and remembers one incident particularly. 

‘““One winter day,” she told me, ‘“‘I accompanied Mr. Crosland 
to the premises of Martin Secker, the publisher. He said he 
would be a little time there and accordingly took me to a tea 
shop, where he told me to wait until he called for me at eleven 
o’clock. As the weather was bitterly cold I moved from the 
table near the door where he had placed me to a table behind 
a screen, where I had a cup of tea and something to eat, for 
which he had paid. Several hours passed and he had not come 
back for me. I was used to this sort of thing, but when there 
was no appearance of him by half-past four I proceeded to 
Martin Secker’s, and the clerk there told me that Mr. Crosland 
had been there only about a quarter of an hour and had left 
before mid-day. I went back to the tea shop and waited for 
another hour, but as he did not turn up I resolved to return 
to the flat at Mitcham Street. Unfortunately I had forgotten 
to bring any money with me, and so was obliged to walk all the 
way home from the Strand, which was not a nice experience, as 
snow was falling and the pavements were very slippery. It 
was about eight o’clock when I reached the flat and I was 
pretty exhausted. After a short while Mr. Crosland appeared. 
He was in a terribly agitated state, and on seeing me gave a cry 
of delight and then wept like a child. . . . It seems that he 
had returned to the tea shop for me before twelve, but had not 
looked behind the screen, where I had gone after he left me, and 
so he concluded I had departed. He had searched everywhere 
for me and had come back to the flat in the afternoon and had 
found that I was not there. In desperation he went to the John 
Street Police Station, as he thought I might have met with an 
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accident. The police made inquiries and got a reply from 
Charing Cross Hospital that a woman, whose description an- 
swered to Mr. Crosland’s description of myself, had been run 
over by a ’bus and killed. He went at once and examined the 
dead body in the mortuary, and was much relieved to find that it 
was not mine. . . . After he had composed himself and I had | 
prepared some tea, he brightened up and took me round to 
introduce me to the police at the John Street Station. ‘I have 
found her at last,’ he said to them with great glee, and they were 
much amused when he told them the story.” ; 

Mrs. Powell is full of such stories of ‘‘our great man,” as 
she terms Crosland in her letters to me, and that she appre- 
ciated his genius is proved by the fact that she possesses a 
complete set and record, compiled by herself, of every article, 
poem and paragraph he wrote for the press from the year 1908 
until his death. She also filed all Crosland’s correspondence 
during the years he stayed with her, kept a diary in which 
she entered notes of interest, and an account of the poet’s 
financial disbursements. She is a thoroughly business-like 
woman, possessing brains as well as a kind and sympathetic 
heart, and Crosland had good reason to feel grateful to her. 

It has been recorded that only once was there a “‘tiff”’ between 
them. One day towards the end of Crosland’s life Townley Searle 
came into the Montmartre Gallery in Wardour Street and saw 
him looking very downcast. Searle asked Crosland what 
was worrying him, and Crosland said that for the first time 
since he had known her Mrs. Powell had given him ‘‘a back 
answer.” Whereupon Searle told Crosland that his (Searle’s) 
wife was in the habit of very properly giving him ‘‘several 
back answers every day,” and that there was no reason to worry 
about such a trifle. 

“That may be so,” said Crosland sadly, ‘‘but dear Mrs. 
P. ... ah, that’s quite a different thing.” And he sat with- 
out speaking for some time, tears filling his weary eyes. 


Crosland’s income during the latter half of the year 1912 
was reduced to about £6 per week, and in consequence he 
was no longer able to maintain his country house at Chobham. 
And after staying about eight years at Paradise Farm, Mrs. 
Crosland and her sons removed to 89 Courtenay Road, Woking 
a cottage which was taken for them by Crosland. ' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Crosland versus Oscar Wilde—‘ The First Stone”—The Truth 
about ‘De Profundis” —The Ransome Trial—Randal Charlton 
and Lord Alfred Douglas—The British Museum’s Mummified 
Libel—A Challenge to Robert Ross—Police Court Proceedings— 
Remarkable Letters—Committed for Trial—Mr. Paul Taylor— 
The Old Bailey Again—The Carpentier of the Witness-Box— 
A Prophecy Fulfilled—A Duel of Words and Wits—Mr. Justice 
Avory and F,. E. Smith—Cecil Hayes—Croslana’s Acquittal— 
Blow to the Wilde Gang—‘The Rhyme of F Double E”—A 
Sonnet for Mr. Fustice Darling. 


HALF-A-BRICK 


Lord of the nether and more noisome hells 

For whom long Chris weeps in his handkerchief, 
And damp Forgiveness whimpers from the brief 

Of him who so defieth German shells; 

Thou whose bright works the pushful newsman sells 
To furnish money for ‘The Children’s’ neif 

O, leprous Partner of the Impenitent Thief, 

Come forth and view thy rank ‘impossibles.’ 


Gilded and scented, each in his clean shirt, 

They mop and mow and giggle and squeal and bawl, 
And from thy altars eat the ancient dirt 

And sup the skimmings of the obscene pits; 

Drunk at thy stercoraceous feet they sprawl, 

Who gavest them thy sores and not thy wits. 


De Wet oC: 


Most people who are interested in literature have read a book 

by Oscar Wilde entitled De Profundis, but very few people have 

read a small book by Crosland called The First Stone. The 

book known as De Profundis, which has had a tremendous 

circulation and has been translated into numerous foreign 
281 
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languages, was first published by Messrs. Methuen in the 
year 1905, and it contained a preface written by Robert Ross, 
who was Wilde’s literary executor. This preface conveyed an 
erroneous impression, so much so that in his book, The 
Eighteen- Nineties (published in 1913), Holbrook Jackson says 
of Wilde: ‘‘During his imprisonment he wrote De Profundis 
in the form of a long letter to his friend, Robert Ross.” As 
a matter of fact, and as the world is now aware, the published 
De Profundis is part of a letter which was written in prison 
by Wilde and addressed to Lord Alfred Douglas, who, how- 
ever, never received the letter. According to Ross, the manu- 
script was given to him by Wilde on the day he left prison, 
but neither he nor Wilde ever said a word about it to Douglas, 
who, when the first edition of De Profundis was published in 
1905, reviewed it in Frank Harris’s paper, The Candid 
Friend without having the least idea that what was contained 
in the book was actually a portion of a letter addressed to 
himself! 

Crosland’s The First Stone tells briefly the truth about 
De Profundis. It is also a terrific and justifiable onslaught on 
Wilde, and reveals the author of De Profundis to have been 
a despicable fiend who, like his friend Ross, had sunk to the 
lowest depths of vileness, hypocrisy, and treachery. In some 
unpublished notes which he penned in the year 1914 Crosland 
relates how he came to write The First Stone. He says: “‘ After 
I had become editor of the Penny Illustrated Paper Douglas 
wrote to me saying that he had something important to com- 
municate and would I meet him. I arranged to meet him, and 
he told me that a man named Arthur Ransome had written a 
book about Oscar Wilde, and that this book was dedicated to 
Ross and evidently inspired by him, and that it contained 
passages which were libels on Douglas. I read the passages 
and the book and I said that Douglas ought not to let them 
pass unchallenged. We had previously had similar things to 
deal with, and in each case proceedings had been taken and the 
people concerned withdrew and apologised. Douglas decided 
to take steps, and writs were issued on the author, printers, 
publisher, and the Times Book Club, who had circulated the 
work. At the outset Douglas did not claim damages. All he 
asked for was a withdrawal. ‘The publisher withdrew the book 
from circulation and the printers apologised, but Ransome put 
in a plea of justification, and the Times Book Club also refused 
to withdraw. During the proceedings which followed we 
learnt that a book which Ross had caused to be published 
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under the title of De Profundis was really part of a letter which 
Wilde had written in prison, and which he addressed to Douglas. 
This book was published with a preface by Ross which con- 
tained passages which I had always taken to mean that the 
letter was addressed to Ross himself. De Profundis appeared 
for years with this preface, but Ross has lately altered it, and 
the preface to the last edition does not contain the passages 
referred to. We also learnt that about half of the letter was 
still unpublished and that Ross had made a present of the 
unpublished half to the British Museum, to be kept there as 
a secret document till 1960, or some such date. We obtained 
a copy of this unpublished half from Lewis & Lewis, and I 
found that it was little more than one long criminal libel on 
Douglas and his family, and I was very indignant about it. 
I went to work and wrote an attack on Wilde called The First 
Stone. I did not do this at Douglas’s instigation but off my 
own bat, and he did not see the book till it was in proof form, 
though I had told him I was writing something. The book 
was published and reviewed in the papers. I then began 
seriously to consider the whole Wilde movement as engineered 
by Ross as a foul affair and dangerous from a public point of 
view, and I determined to do everything in my power to des- 
troy it and get out the real facts. I thought of publishing the 
unpublished parts of De Profundis with annotations by Douglas, 
but found that this could not be done for reasons of copyright. 
I proposed to write a book called The Truth about Oscar Wilde 
and get the matter ventilated that way, but the project did 
not come to anything, because I found that it would be impos- 
sible to do the thing properly. without making long extracts 
from the MS. of De Profundis, and that the question of copy- 
right would again arise. ‘There was also the question of con- 
tempt of Court, the Ransome action being still pending. In 
the end, however, I published The First Stone and ran the 
risk; but Ross took no steps. The First Stone was published 
about Christmas, 1912. ‘The Ransome trial took place about 
April, 1913, and Douglas failed to get a verdict. I was ill 
and unable to do any proper work during pretty well the whole 
of that year, but late in the year Douglas was approached by 
somebody who advised him to write a book on the general 
question of his acquaintance with Wilde, and I helped him 
with the work. The book was to have appeared in September 
or October last, but Ross got wind of it and proceeded to get 
injunctions against all quotations from the De Profundis MS. 
and all letters over which he had power. The book was hung 
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up in consequence, and the publishers have only just announced 
that it is ready.” 


The book in question was a work called Oscar Wilde and 
Myself, by Lord Alfred Douglas, which was issued by John 
Long, Ltd., in July, 1914. This book deals with the story of 
a disastrous friendship, exposes the devilry of Wilde and Ross, 
and is Douglas’s answer to his calumniators. The facts about 
De Profundis are contained in Douglas’s book, but it was from 
Crosland’s First Stone that the public first learned that the 
published De Profundis represents only about one-half of that 
work, and that the unpublished parts have been reserved for 
“posterity.” Written in powerful irregular verse, The First — 
Stone exhibits the effect which a reading of the unpublished 
portion of De Profundis had on a man of Crosland’s tempera- 
ment, and from the point of view of literature it stands out 
as one of the greatest pieces of invective writing that has ever 
been penned. It is a ferocious indictment of a man who was 
a great force for evil, and whose name stands to-day for the 
vilest, most influential and most insidious cult in this country. 
To The First Stone, which, as has been said, was published 
in December, 1912, Crosland contributed this foreword: 


“De Profundis is everybody’s book. One’s opinion of it 
does not alter the fact that it is read and admired by people 
who have nothing but loathing for The Picture of Dorian Gray 
and little but amused contempt for Intentions. It was put 
before the world as an ‘explanation,’ and accepted more or 
less as an expression of contrition. With the exception of a 
very occasional row of periods, there is nothing about it to 
indicate that it is a fragmentary or incomplete work, or that 
it has been edited into its present form by the simple process 
of omitting quite half of what the author really wrote. In 
his preface Mr. Robert Ross, Wilde’s literary executor, says, 
‘I have only to record that it was written by my friend during 
the last months of his imprisonment, that it was the only work 
he wrote while in prison, and the last work he ever wrote.’ 
The parts which have been printed are supposed in the main to 
be creditable to Oscar Wilde. Of the parts cut out it is charity 
to say that they are sufficiently discreditable to render the whole 
ignominious. Posterity can arrive at no other view. The blame, 
if any, must attach to Wilde rather than to his friends or pub- 
lishers, who, as they tell us, have acted upon his clear wishes. 

“My justification for printing the following pages will be 
more than apparent when De Profundis sees the light of day, 
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complete and unexpurgated. We are told that the complete 
work is not ‘for this generation.’ Until the race of men get 
rid of the last vestige of moral sense it ought not to be for any 
generation. I have read every word of it and shuddered as 
I read. A blacker, fiercer, falser, craftier, more grovelling or 
more abominable piece of writing never fell from mortal pen. 
It may be held shameful in me that I rake it up at all. I admit 
that in ordinary circumstances common decency would have 
prevented me. Wilde is dead; let his crowning devilry die 
with him—yes, Mr. Robert Ross, I say, devilry! 

“But the De Profundis we know passes for a work of edifi- 
cation. Its introducer ventured to hope that it would ‘give 
many readers a different impression of the witty and delightful 
author.” Nobody with his eyes open can doubt that this wish 
is being abundantly realised. The ‘revulsion of feeling’ for 
which Wilde’s friends have laboured with such tender assiduity 
is actually occurring, and De Profundis has helped it on mightily. 
Oscar Wilde is nowadays to figure among the ‘improving’ 
authors whom he affected so to despise! Roughly speaking 
we are invited to say of him, ‘Thy sins which were many are 
forgiven thee; because at the end thou madest a “‘beautiful”, 
tearful book for the Sunday Schools.’ The criticism of the 
time, which is always a few lengths ahead of the public senti- 
ment or prejudice, commends us even to a more perilous and 
preposterous complaisance. 

‘Ts it not time that somebody with a trifle of power over 
printer’s ink spoke out? I think it is, and, accordingly, I 
seem to have said my say. I shall be told to remember that 
Wilde was a man of genius, and that he is dead. In view of 
what is happening under our noses, I refuse to forget that he 
is fearfully alive, that his genius belonged essentially to the 
stews, and that he spent his last literary strength on the deliber- 
ate production of a work which is disgraceful to humanity.” 


I now quote the poem in full, and, for the benefit of the 
reader, it may be stated that the lines and passages which 
appear within inverted commas are taken from the published 
and unpublished portions of De Profundis. 


THE FIRST STONE 


Thou, 
The complete mountebank, 
The scented posturer, . 
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The flabby Pharisee, 

The King of Life, 

The Lord of Language 
With the bad teeth; 

The whining convict 

And Prince of Hypocrites, 
That slouchest 

Out of the shameless slime, 
Shamelessly 

To the prison penitent form, 
Licking pious chops, 

And saying texts 

For the pleasuring 

And sweet approval 

Of tract-distributors ; 

Who hast wept and wept, 
And wept and wept and wept, 
Like a man; 

For whom there was nothing left 
But ‘absolute Humility’ 

And Love; 

And who withal might observe, 
Ever so airily, 

In the very act and motion 
Of delivering stab on stab 
With a dirty butcher’s knife 
At the unguarded breast 

Of one who out of her pain 
Had trusted thee, 

“There is something 

So exquisite 


About Christ!’ 


Behold in dark places 

They light tapers for thy picture 
And range thee about 

With sorrowing angels; 

And gibe and gibber 

And make swift trips to Dieppe, 
When they think the police 
May- call”, eae 

In open daylight 

At the street corners 

Wherever five shillings net 
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Is nimbly to be compassed 

We are to hear 

Squeaky accounts 

Of thine ‘artistry,’ 

Thy ‘consummate’ wit, 

Thy ‘intolerable’ griefs, 

Thy ‘heroic’ fortitude, 

Thy ‘dignified’ penitence, 

Thy Humility 

And Love; 

And they murmur ‘Requiescat’! 
And ‘Let us draw a veil’! 

And ‘Who shall cast the first stone?’ . . . 
O, fleering Falseness, 

Though this my little stone 
Bar me from Mercy 

It is for thee. 


So, where thou lurkest 

Drenched in stale tears 

And very sorry for thyself, 

‘In the lowest mire 

Of Malebolge 

Between Gilles de Retz 

And the Marquis de Sade’ 

(Of a verity 

Thou knewest thy destined place!) 
So, where thou lurkest 

Playing gracefully with ideas 

In the delicious 

Impudent Oxford manner 

(Albeit still damp 

With the aforesaid sour tears) 

Or nobly regretting 

“The clear turtle soup, 

The luscious ortolans 

In crinkled Sicilian vine leaves, 
The wonderful pédtes 

Procured directly from Strasbourg, 
The Perrier Jouet, 

The Dagonet 1880, 

And the marvellous liqueur brandy 
Served always 

At the bottom 
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Of great bell-shaped glasses,’ 

Not to mention 

Certain fine feather-beds ; 

Or steeping the gew-gaw pearl 

Of thy indecent soul 

In the elegant Brummagem cup 
Which thy schoolfellow with the brogue 
Rather put out of shape 

At the Central Criminal Court, 

Here’s for thee! 


‘De mortuis!’ thou shalt cry 
Who cried of old with rouged lips 
‘Love,’ and who wept every day 
‘For the same space of time,’ 
‘Half an hour,’ to wit, 

Because a critic of parts 

Clothed like a labouring man, 
Spat in thy tallowy face, 

Seeing what none had yet seen, 
Namely the Judas heart 
Wrapped in thy coward hide. 


Dost thou forget, O thou 

Of the fragrant April memories 
Who went down the primrose path 
To the thin sound of flutes, 

And down the Old Bailey stairs 
To the sound of unwashed hisses, 
Dost thou forget 

A bilious canting knave, 

The weeper for his own woes, 
Convict C 33, 

Who having meekly obeyed 

The excellent prison rules, 

And having omitted to cause 
The excellent prison staff 

A single moment’s pain, 

Was given the use of ink? 
‘Behold,’ he cried, ‘a boon! 

I have ink to spill and spare, 

By Narcisse, I have ink! 

Now for a ravishing job 

Which will put the Devil to blush 
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And teach the race of men 

To wince when you call them men... 
“There was a friend of mine 

Gat in my tuft-hunting days 

When I was yet no more 

Than ‘‘the Bohemian Wilde,” 

The apothecary’s son, 

James Whistler’s lickspittle, 

A foolish, middling poet, 

A “‘busy” journalist, 

And the puling lecturer 

On ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay Art: 
From October roth to 13th 

Of 1894’ 

(Think of the glittering soul 

Thus tragically seared 

With unimportant dates !) 

‘My dear young friend lay ill 

Of a terrible cold in the head, 

An influenza cold, 

At Brighton, in an hotel; 

I, the great and the good, 

Nursed and tended him, 

Not merely with luxuries 

Of fruit and flowers and books, 
But with fond solicitude 

And singular affection ; 

I got ‘‘special grapes from London.” 
Invented things to please him 

And remained at his bedside 

To quiet and amuse him. . . 
Under my kindly care 

In a day or two, of course, 

He recovered, and ‘“‘went for drives.” 
Then J feel extremely ill, 

A terrible fever attacks me, 

I had caught my friend’s influenza! 
Oh yes, I had, I had! 

And how did he treat me? Sweet Jove! 
Help me to cry my wrongs! 

It was not a question of grapes, 
Flowers and charming gifts, 

It was a question, alas! 

Of common necessities ; 
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I could not get the milk 

The Doctor had ordered me; 
Lemonade—Lemonade 

Was pronounced impossible, 

And when I begged my friend 

To purchase a book for me 

At a neighbouring bookseller’s shop, 
He actually didn’t! 

For this black treachery 

I reproached him in scathing terms 
And bade him leave the room; 
But, when I lifted my head 

From the downy pillow in which 

I had carefully buried it, 

Believe me or not, as you will, 
My friend was still there—and he laughed, 
A brutal common laugh, 

Laughed at me, Oscar Wilde, 
Oscar O’Flahertie Wilde, 

The intensive genius, 

The Lord of Language and Life, 
The Symbol of my Age— 

Told me I drank too much 

And that I ought to eat less, 

And turned on his wicked heel! 


‘By Tuesday’ the fever had gone, 
And so “‘I dined downstairs.” 

(You may judge of the horrible state 
In which I had been, from the fact 
That the day before, I dined 

And also supped, upstairs !) 

Next day was Wednesday, my birthday. 
Epistles of congratulation 

Showered on me through the post, 
One of them, need I. remark, 

Was a letter from my friend: 

Did he express his regret 

For the ugly scene he had caused? 
Oh dear me no! Did he say 
“Many happy returns”? 

Probably so; perhaps not; 

Any way there were parts 

Of this hideous letter of his 
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Which flicked me on the raw, 
As Plato might have put it, 
Or Longinus possibly, 
Or Pliny, or Dante, or Bion, 
Or Aeschylus, if you will. 
Especially loathsome and foul 
Were my friend’s concluding words 
Which, for his shame, I set down, 
““When you are not on your pedestal 
You are not interesting. 
The next time you are ill 
I will go away at once”! 


‘Ah! what coarseness of fibre 
Does that reveal. What entire 
Lack of imagination . . . 
How often have these words 
Come fearfully back to me 

In the wretched solitary cell 
Of the various prisons 

I have been sent to (sic). 

I have said to myself 

Over and over again. . . 

For him to write thus to me 
When the very illness and fever 
From which I was suffering 

I had caught from tending him 
Was of course revolting 

In its coarseness and crudity; 
And for any human being 

In the whole world to write thus 
To another would be a sin 
For which there is no pardon; 
Were there any sin 

For which there is none. 


‘But let me keep Love in my heart, 
You, who outraged me thus, 

Let me keep love in my heart, 
Lest I falter and fail 

And lose the trick of tears 

Which we in prison must use 

Or feel unhappy all day; 

For love of you my friend, 
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Out of sheer love, I indite 
Forty-six thousand words 

Of livid chattering rage, 

Hate and malice and spite: 

Let down with piety, 

Humility and tears, 

And I do this inasmuch 

As you who laughed at me 

Are happy and at large 

In Paris, at Naples, or Rome, 
In golden Sicily, 

Or where the Cyprian palms 
Climb from the sea to the sun; 
You have books and flowers and friends, 
Meat and drink of the best, 
Purple and fine linen, 

Money and all it can buy, 

You who have written naught 
But a few undergraduate poems; 
While I blubber here forlorn 

In a latrine called a cell, 
Clothed with the felon’s garb, 

A common convict, a ‘“‘lag” 
Doing his bitter ‘stretch ””— 

I whose engaging plays 

Beat Congreve for brilliancy, 

For philosophy, Dumas fils 

And 

I suppose 

Everybody else 

For every other quality; 

I, Oscar Wilde, lie prone 

’Mid the wreck of my wonderful life; 
Crushed by anguish, 

Bewildered with terror, 

Dazed through pain, 

“Multa gemens;” 

With nothing before me but ink, 
And nothing inside me but Love! 


‘Give me my Testament, 

My Christmas Greek Testament, 
Let me weep a bit more, 

Tears are the supreme virtue, 
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Niobe must have known 

What we feel who are pent 

In the hideous prison house: 
Every morning of late 

After I polish my tins 

I read the Gospels in Greek; 

It is such a delightful way 

Of opening the day; 

Every one, my dear friend, 

Even in a turbulent life 

Should read the Greek Testament, 
It is like going into a garden 

Of lilies, my dear young friend, 
Out of some narrow, dark house. 
And, while I remember it, 

Does it occur to you 

That each rich dish you ate 
When you lunched or dined with me, 
Each glass of amber champagne 
You swallowed at Willis’s Rooms 
Where you were often my guest, 
Cost me a lot of money? 

Of course, in the vulgar, low, 
Undistinguished, profane 

Circles in which you move 

Such a question would not 

Be considered quite good style; 
But think it over and try 

To discern what a beautiful thought 
This is, which I now propound 
In the simple Socratic form; 
When you lay aside your mask 
To get a little breath 

Which you surely must do sometimes, 
Try to perceive with pain 

That when a man of parts, 

A man of supreme parts, 

The symbol of his age, 

Asks another man to sup, 

The man of supreme parts 

Is expected to foot the bill: 
This is what Dante meant 
When he wrote “Abandon hope 
All ye who enter here,” 
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That is to say ‘‘All ye 

Who enter Willis’s Rooms;” 

St. Francis of Assisi 

Had the same thought, 

And it runs 

Like a thread of purple and gold 
Through my ‘‘Picture of Dorian Gray” 
And through my ‘“‘Soul of Man” 
And all my other works. 

Perhaps in after life 

It will dawn upon your slow 
And darkened intellect 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering what one paid 
For other people’s lunches, 

As 'Tennyson somewhere says. 
‘Pray excuse me for a moment, 

I must a little indulge 

In the prisoner’s prerogative 

Of tears. 


‘Then again— 

This will wound your vanity, 
But I want to wound it, 

And thus bring you 

In some way nearer 

To a proper appreciation 

Of the Oxford temperament 

And my own flawless Art, 
Which you never understood 

Or sufficiently admired; 

Has it occurred to you 

That while you go free and at large 
Happy and indolent | 

In Paris, at Naples or Rome, 
Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, 

I the damp prisoner, 

The Democritus of the gaols, 
The Lord of Language and Life, 
The Symbol of my Age, 

Am really suffering 

My terrible, terrible sentence 
And public obloquy 

Because of my friendship for you? 
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‘You start with horror. Ah! 
Look at yourself in the glass, 
The author of my disgrace, 

The ruin of my house. 

Out of my love, I say 

You and yours are to blame 

For all that has happened to me; 
Love you know is the first 
Secret of this sad world, 

Love is a Sacrament 

That one should take kneeling, my friend: 
And I—I love you. Ah yes 

I insist on loving you 

Whether you like it or not... 
As I was saying, the Law, 

Your stupid English law, 
Pretended to send me here 
Because of my infamies 

With certain unkempt clods; 
Swine, who nevertheless 

Being approached my me, 

The dainty “‘ artist in life,” 
Were simply “‘Ariels, 
Delightfully suggestive 

And most stimulating.” 

It is quite true that my life 

Has been foul with perversities, 
And that I more than deserve 
My terrible punishment; 

(He who will not admit this 

And realise it to the full 

Must never lay claim to the grace 
And honour of friendship with me.) 
I don’t regret what I did, 

I merely explain it and weep 
For where there is sorrow, my friend, 
There clearly is holy ground; 
But I say to myself every day 
“Tf I had never met you, 

Never allowed you to force 

Your way into a life 

So big with wonder and joy, 

I could have gone my gait, 

My mellow, spicy gait, 
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Undisturbed, unabashed, 
Unassailed, and unhurt, 
Flauntingly impudent, 
Grinningly callous, 

Puffed out with Saumur, 

And full of ortolans, 

Down to the day of my death.” 


‘Of course, I don’t blame you, 

Oh no, oh no, no, no; 

Though you will see what I mean. 
Besides, if it wasn’t you 

Who was it ? Your father prepared 
With a guileless carrot or so 
Thrown at “‘my actors,” the trap, 
The idiot booby-trap, 

Which tangled up my feet 

And brought me from my fame 

To this damp infamy, 

Your father—I borrow a phrase 
From the poor thieves and rogues 
Who harbour with me here— 

Your father ‘“‘did me in”; 

If you had never been born, 

He wouldn’t have troubled himself, 
And if he had never been born 
And his father hadn’t been born 
And unis father hadn’t, why then 
Your father, my dear young friend, 
Would not have interfered, 

And I (don’t you see?) should be free. 
It is equally true, of course, 

That if my father hadn’t been born, 
I should not have been born 

And couldn’t have come to grief; 
But that is scarcely the point, 

So we won’t labour it; 

I wish to show you how love 

Helps us to grasp the truth, 

How “ the cassia and myrrh of tears” 
Shed copiously every hour 

Lift us out of the rut 

Of vulgar reasoning, 

And ‘Creeping common sense,” 
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And put us on the heights 
Where we perceive great truths 
And learn to love and forgive.’ 


Here, O ineffable Lord 

Of the cynical inky arts 

And the split infinitive, 

Here is the drift and gist 

Of thy forty-six thousand words 

Thy ouvrage de longue haleine 

And deft apologia, 

Thy congregation of hints, 

Whispers and monkey rage, 

Whereby thou wouldst ‘put thyself right’ 
And the friend thou lovedst all wrong; 
This is the gracious yield 

Of the humble, contrite heart 

Writ magnificently 

On paper stamped ‘ Reading Goal’ 
With the cheap prison ink, 

And given to trusty hands 

Not to burn but to hold. 


“When I am dead my dearest 
(And not till I am dead) 
Publish the pious parts, 

The holy parts about Love, 
And Pity and Kindness and Tears, 
So that I figure no more 

As the super-fatted goat 

With emeralds round his neck 
And stercoraceous hooves, 
Who tore the lilies down 

And scattered the young vines, 
But rather as the dove 
Brooding in innocent joy, 

Or the kindly pelican 

Who keepeth a bleeding breast 
For love of her young things; 
So that in obscure time 

I may be seen to belong 

Not to the smirking fops 

And sexless demireps 
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Whose fleers made hideous 

The Cities of the Plain, 

But to the company 

Of the untroubled saints 

Whose sins though scarlet were washed 
Milk-white with fire and tears, 
And who, in that they became 

As little children, might walk 

In the green fields with Christ: 

As for my friend . . . the parts 
About my friend). *.: I thinky. 
*Twere well . . . on the whole, ’twere well: 
Furnish a secret drawer 

And keep them—for my friend; 
And he will live me out 

And never dream, good fool, 

How we have trussed him up 
A-teaching of him love: 

But I shall know . . . and you. 
And when he dies—why then 

We take our chance of print!’ 


O Treachery! O damned 
And furtive Plotter! Thou 
Of whom the filthiest fiend 
Might wish to wash his hands. 
By whom Iago pales 

Into a gentleman 

And Wainwright shines snow-white; 
If any echo or hail 

Of this world reaches thee 
Deep in thy lampless lair 
Harken! ‘The dubious dust 
Hidden in Pére la Chaise 
Beneath the Epstein stone 

Is not thou; and that stone 
Is not thy monument, 

Nor for thy memory: 

But on a Rock called Shame 
Sunken in letters of lead 
Which may not be effaced 
Till the slow clocks of Time 
Shall strike the ages out, 
Men read: 
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OscaR FINGAL 
O’FLAHERTIE WILLS WILDE 
WHOSE SOUL WAS ALL A SIN, 

WHOSE HEART WAS ALL A LUST, 
WHOSE BRAIN WAS ALL A LIE. 


When Crosland published and circulated The First Stone 
the rage of the members of the Wilde cult knew no bounds, 
but, as a Dignitary of the Church wrote at the time, ‘‘it puts 
into words exactly my own thoughts on a horrible subject,” 
and Lord Dunsany’s impressions were conveyed to Crosland 
in this letter: 


*“Dunsany Castle, 
**Co. Meath, 
[Undated.] 
**DEAR MR. CROSLAND, 
‘““Many thanks for sending me your book. I read 
De Profundis with great interest when it came out, and I have 
read The First "Stone with great interest too. The MS. of 
De Profundis must make messy reading. It’s a pity that the 
author of The Fisherman and his Soul should have had so nasty 
a mind; I suppose the gods were in a hurry and mixed things 
up together as Napoleon mixed up chicken and prunes* at the 
battle of Marengo. 
“Yours truly, 
*“DUNSANY. 


“* * No, it was poached eggs.—D.”’ 

At the Ransome trial, which came on in April, 1913, the 
unpublished parts of De Profundis were brought out against 
Lord Alfred Douglas, who had sued Ransome for a libel which 
he had been inspired by Ross to write against Douglas in his 
Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study. Douglas lost, but there is 
this explanation: ‘“‘Mr. Comyns Carr, K.C., who was subse- 
quently my counsel in four other lawsuits, in all of which I 
was successful, told me some years later that he could not 
understand how I lost the Ransome case. He said to me 
‘if your case had been put to the jury you could not have lost 
it. My case was not put to the jury, partly because my 
counsel, Mr. Cecil Hayes, was (as he would be the first 
to admit) out-matched and over-whelmed by the array of 
counsel against him, Sir James Campbell, Mr. F. E. Smith 
(now Lord Birkenhead), Mr. McCardie (now Mr. Justice 
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McCardie). Mr. Hayes was at that time an inexperienced 
junior, and had not the skill and power as an advocate which 
he has since acquired. The Judge who tried the case, Mr. 
Justice Darling, was bitterly hostile to me throughout, and I 
was, unfortunately for me, bound by a promise that I had 
given to Cecil Hayes, on my word of honour, that I would 
not attack the Judge however great the provocation he gave 
me. So I was simply a dumb lamb for the slaughter!”’* 

The verdict in this case aroused a great deal of indignation 
amongst Douglas’s sympathisers, who were fully aware of the 
character of Robert Ross and certain of his associates, and what 
Mr. Randal Charlton, who was then editor of the Daily Graphic 
thought about the matter may be seen from this letter which 
he sent to Crosland: 


“The Daily Graphic, 
“Tallis House, 
‘*Whitefriars, E.C., 
** April 22nd, 1913. 
**My DEAR Mr. CrosLAND, 

*‘T feel I must write you a line about the abominable 
verdict in the Douglas case. I have felt for some time that 
Darling had made up his mind to act as a sort of pimp for a 
dead villain in Wilde and a living one in Ross. But I thought 
I would wait until the verdict was declared before writing you. 
The case has been a staggering experience for anybody who 
has an ounce of friendship for Lord Alfred Douglas or the 
smallest sense of abstract justice. The spectacle of Wilde 
spitting filth at Lord Alfred from the grave while Ross plays 
with stolen letters, Campbell bullies, and a pinchbeck Judge 
‘nobbles ’ the whole case, is about as unholy a thing as I have 
ever seen or read about. In the face of Ross and Wilde, Judas 
begins to look a very old-fashioned person indeed. 

“IT believe you know by now what faith I have in you, and 
I feel certain that matters are not going to rest where they now 
stand. Surely Ross and company are not going to escape 
Scot free! I am not a violent person, but I cannot conceive 
of any measures too strong which may bring some sense of 
retribution to Ross and his companions. I am sure you agree 
with me that anything that can be done to bring these people 
to their proper state of shame must be done. Why Lord 
Alfred should be afflicted by such injustice is a question quite 


* “New Preface to The Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde”? By Frank 
Harris and Lord Alfred Douglas. 
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beyond me unless God in His wisdom purposes to turn him 
into a little saint through an earthly martyrdom! I should 
like to see you very much indeed. 
‘Believe me, 
“Yours ever sincerely, 


‘“* RANDAL CHARLTON.’’ 


It also seemed to me that something should be done to 
vindicate Douglas’s position, and to bring Ross to book, and 
with that end in view I published a pamphlet and sent copies 
of it to Crosland. I received scores of appreciative letters 
about that pamphlet, including one from Douglas himself. 


‘26 Church Row, 
““Hampstead, 
“*June II, 1913. 
‘Dear Mr. Sortey Brown, 

‘Mr. Crosland has given me a copy of the pamphlet 
you have written about me, reprinted from the Border Standard. 
I appreciate very much what you say in your too flattering lines, 
and I am pleased to think that at a time when, as I cannot but 
think, I have been most unfairly and shamefully treated, I 
am not without appreciation from those whose opinion is of 


real value. i bch 
Believe me, 


“Yours very sincerely, 
** ALFRED DOouGLAs.”’ 


Commenting on the reading of the unpublished parts of 
De Profundis at the Ransome trial, The Outlook observed with 
truth: ‘‘ Those who heard its unpublished portions . . . fall 
from the lips of the learned counsel for the defence, or even 
those who had to be content with such portions their news- 
papers gave them, had the unusual experience of sharing the 
privileges reserved for posterity. They have added to their 
knowledge of the last prose work of Oscar Wilde; indeed, they 
have gained their first true knowledge of the form in which it 
left his pen. They know that it begins ‘Dear Bosie,’ and ends 
‘Your affectionate friend, Oscar Wilde,’ but it is not always 
either friendly or affectionate. They know that there are 
parts—about meals and the influenza and the respect that is 
due to a great artist—‘AND ESPECIALLY SUCH AN ARTIST AS I 
AM’—that are not an expression of the mood which gave to 
the world the well-known parts about Christ. They have 
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learned, for the first time, that some parts have been taken 
and other parts have been left—to the nation. In the parts 
that have been taken, and strung, like beads, on a new string, 
to form the book the world knows, they have learned that the 
‘you’ addressed is not general and impersonal, but the friend 
who, whatever the rights and wrongs of last week, has at least 
written poetry that is better than Wilde’s own, in spite of the 
mood of scolding and superiority in which the letter seems to 
have begun.” 


In one of the chapters of his most interesting book on Wilde, 
Lord Alfred Douglas says: 


‘‘ Before the trial I obtained, by order of the Court, discovery 
of the unpublished part of De Profundis. I handed the docu- 
ment to Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, who, after perusing it, insisted 
on reading it to me from the first word to the last. I gave him 
answers then and there on every point he chose to raise, and 
I don’t mind admitting that his examination of me was a good 
deal closer and a good deal keener than that of Mr. Campbell, 
K.C., who cross-examined me on behalf of Ransome. 

“It was not until we got into Court that we knew that Mr. 
Ross had been so kind as to hand over the unpublished parts 
of the De Profundis MS. to the authorities of the British 
Museum as a present to the nation with the condition that 
they were to remain under seal till 1960, and that the British 
Museum authorities had been gracious enough to accept the 
gift. It is not for me to profess to know upon what principle 
the British Museum accepts gifts of secret documents. One 
takes it that somebody at the British Museum must have taken 
the trouble to read the MS. before it was accepted and sealed 
up, and that unless the person who perused it was a sheer idiot 
he must have perceived that it contained much scurrilous and 
libellous matter not only concerning myself, but concerning 
the Dowager Marchioness of Queensberry and other members 
of my family. Yet the MS. was accepted, and is now in 
possession and control of the officials at the British Museum. 
With these facts before us we are brought face to face with 
an entirely new and unprecedented range of possibilities. 
I flatter myself that when I die any lengthy MS. of mine which 
I might care to write would have some slight value for persons 
concerned in the collection of holographs and similar material 
for museums. It is open to me, therefore, to sit down and 
write a villainous attack upon any eminent person with whom 
I may chance to be acquainted and to arrange that my executor 
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shall present it to the British Museum to be treasured for the 
nation and put to such uses as the British Museum may at 
any time deem to be fitting. How many manuscripts of this 
nature may already be lurking on the British Museum’s shelves 
the wise authorities alone know. Fifty years hence we may 
wake up to a due knowledge of the ‘real’ characters of most 
of our noted public men, written by other eminent public men 
who have had real or imaginary grievances against them. It 
may well be that we shall have the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Lloyd George’s inside opinions of Lord Reading and his 
_brethren, written in Mr. Lloyd George’s own hand at the 
National Liberal Club in moments of irritation or depression 
after the Marconi affair. Possibly Mr. Keir Hardie may have 
consigned to the same safe and honourable keeping some of 
his extraordinary opinions about certain dukes and certain 
judges ; and to come into other fields, Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
may have lodged his private and innermost view of the character 
and habits of Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Miss Marie Corelli, and heaven and the British Museum alone 
know whom else besides. And what a chance is herein opened 
up for Mr. Frank Harris. He has known and apparently 
loved Carlyle, Huxley, Meredith, Matthew Arnold, and Oscar 
Wilde, not to mention Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Ben Tillet, and other notabilities. He has nothing to 
do but to write what he likes about them and present the 
result to the British Museum, for opening and publication in 
that annus mirabilis, 1960. 

“‘Of course, it is ridiculous to suppose that any of the persons 
I have mentioned possess spleen and impudence enough to 
degrade themselves by doing anything of the kind. But the 
fact remains that the British Museum authorities are sitting 
at the receipt of custom, with open and itching palms, and 
that in Wilde’s case they have received, and not only so, but 
have refused to disgorge when they were caught at it. 

*‘T quite admit that, having once accepted on behalf of the 
nation a relic of any kind, the British Museum is bound to be 
cautious about parting with it again. ‘This, doubtless, is the 
refuge behind which the authorities take their stand; but the 
real point is whether they were ever justified in accepting it at 
all, and whether, in any case, it was in the public interest that 
such a manuscript should be accepted. In law, the paper on 
which any letter is written belongs to the person to whom it is 
addressed. ‘The De Profundis manuscript is addressed to 
me, on the face of it, and I hold that I have a moral if 
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not a legal right to its possession. But leaving this aspect 
of the question on one side, the British Museum authori- 
ties will surely not contend that it is to the interest of anybody 
in the world, other than those persons who delight in scandal, 
backbiting and malice, that such a manuscript should be 
preserved. What possible motive that is worthy can be offered 
as an excuse by these people? Argue as they will, they must 
perceive that the manuscript is one which in no conceivable 
circumstances can be considered to reflect anything but dis- 
credit on its author, When it is published—and it will be out 
of copyright one day—Oscar Wilde is finished. No reputation, 
however securely founded, can hope to survive the moral 
débacle which this manuscript demonstrates to have taken 
place in the mind of Oscar Wilde. It is said that there must 
be honour even among thieves. A man may do despicable 
things and still retain a share of the respect of his fellow-men. 
Murderers have gone to their doom and have yet compelled 
some sort of respect from the world in the manner of their 
doing it. As the published reports of the Ransome trial show, 
Wilde has whined and shuffled and protested and wept and 
tried to shift his responsibilities to innocent shoulders ; and the 
British Museum is to make a public treasure of the record of 
his infamy and keep it for him until such time as it may be 
published without unpleasant legal consequences. 

“For myself I do not care ‘tuppence’ about the contents 
of this manuscript. I was anxious that it should be read out 
word for word in court at the Ransome trial. If this had been 
done, and counsel for the defence had dared to cross-examine 
me on it in detail, [should have won my case. On the insistence 
of my counsel, a pretence was made of reading it, but not twenty 
pages had been got through before Mr. Justice Darling inter- 
vened, and the reading of the MS. as a whole was discontinued. 
Thereafter only such portions were read as were supposed to 
be greatly to my detriment. Although these passages were 
read, I was never so much as asked, either by judge or counsel, 
to say if there was any truth in them. Wilde had written 
them in mad rage when he was caged up in a squalid goal, a 
disgraced and whimpering convict, and, of course, they must 
be true! The judge himself pointed out that prisoners are 
apt to slander and unreason, but he did not tell the jury that 
they must take no notice of what had been read. Oscar Wilde 
had written it, Oscar Wilde was a man of genius, and they must 
form their own conclusions. The veriest tyro in law will tell 
you that such a document as this is no evidence at all and ought 
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not to have been admitted. Yet it was admitted and parts 
selected by the defence were allowed to go to the jury. I 
think that common sense and common justice demanded that 
we should have had allornone. Ifthe British Museum authori- 
ties did not fully appreciate the nature of the manuscript at the 
time of its acceptance they have had every opportunity of 
making themselves conversant with its meaning and intention 
through what took place at the trial, They must surely have 
recognised that it is capable of being put—and, indeed, has 
been put—to the basest and most cowardly uses, and that it 
is, in essence, of absolutely no other use. For all that, it is 
still preserved, as though it were a literary gem of the first 
water instead of something which mankind at large would be 
quite willing to let die. Jam in no position to fight the British 
Museum for the possession of this abominable curiosity. If it 
had come into my hands at any time prior to the Ransome 
trial it would have been simply thrown on the fire, not because 
I am afraid of it or because any of my family are afraid of it, 
but because, when all is said, I should have had too much 
respect for Wilde’s memory and too much regard for letters 
ever to consent to its publication. But it has never been in 
my hands, and it is now no longer possible for it to be kept 
secretly. Responsible persons at the British Museum may 
well be left to their own reflections upon the wisdom of pre- 
serving this mummified libel.” 

I should say so! 

Douglas, towards the close of his book, issued this significant 
challenge to Mr. Ross: 


‘It is admitted by all parties concerned that this manuscript 
was addressed to me. A portion of the work has already been 
published, under Mr. Ross’s sanction. The other half he 
has presented to the nation through the British Museum. So 
that it is evident that Mr. Ross feels that the whole manuscript 
should be preserved. Sufficient of the contents of the second 
or unpublished part has been made public in the Law Courts 
and in the Press to make it quite obvious that the manuscript 
relates chiefly to me, and relates to me in a very bitter, malicious 
and libellous way. It is consequently a document in which at 
least two living persons are very seriously concerned. Neither 
Mr. Ross nor any other person dare print or publish the thing 
as it stands, because of its libellous character, and they know 
quite well that, apart from any action I might take, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Queensberry would be absolutely sure to take 
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action against them if the manuscript were published. Mr. 
Ross, therefore, stores this libel at the British Museum till 
1960, when, in the course of human events, my mother will 
have passed away and I, too, shall be dead. At this happy 
juncture the discretion of the British Museum authorities is to 
come into play. As a matter of fact, however, the manuscript 
will be out of copyright by 1960 and unless the British Museum 
destroy it meanwhile—which, by the way, they would not be 
within their legal rights in doing—there is nothing to hinder 
publication, inasmuch as it is open knowledge that copies exist 
and are in other hands than those of the British Museum. Now 
I think it will be commonly admitted that a person who is 
attacked possesses de facto the right to reply; furthermore, it is 
the duty of a person who knows that he has been accused, as I 
have been accused, to defend and clear himself if he can. 
Therefore it is that I conceive it to be my duty thoroughly to 
sift and examine the charges which Oscar Wilde has brought 
against me, and to rebut them and give proof that they are 
false and unsubstantial. It is impossible that this can be done 
completely and satisfactorily unless I have from Mr. Ross, who, 
rightly or wrongly, considers himself the legal owner of the 
copyright, permission to print very lengthy portions of the 
manuscript now in the hands of the British Museum. In view 
of the subtle way in which the manuscript is written, it would 
not be sufficient for my purpose to make extracts here and there 
and deal with them singly. The only proper method, in the 
circumstances, would be to print the unpublished De Profundis 
in extenso, with my running comment, either beneath it or on 
the opposite pages. Mr. Ross is acquainted with the whole 
contents of this manuscript, and he contends that he is the owner 
of the copyright. I challenge him to give his permission for 
the manuscript to be used in the manner I have indicated. 
My proposition is a fair and square one. I will publish the 
whole manuscript, word for word and line for line, without 
omitting or curtailing anything, and over it I will publish my 
reply, and the public at large shall be left to judge between Oscar 
Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas. Mr. Ross’s acquiescence in 
this proposal cannot hurt him in the least. Nobody has any- 
thing to gain out of the manuscript, inasmuch as Mr. Ross dare 
not publish it himself, or get anybody else to publish it, in 
my lifetime or the lifetime of my mother. He knows that 
it is a libel on both of us, and the least he can do, if he is a fair- 
minded man, is to give me an opportunity of dealing openly and 
fully with the accusations involved. If he refuses to do this, I 
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take it that the public will draw their own conclusions as to the 
truth or falsity of these accusations.” 

Mr. Ross, it is almost needless to say, did not accept this 
challenge. Douglas’s book, of which Crosland was practically 
joint author, was completed and handed over to the publishers in 
July, 1913, but, as we have seen, it was not actually published 
until twelve months later, and Crosland saw it through the 
press. In March of the following year, Douglas, who had 
become the victim of a gross persecution, left for France, and on 
March 5th sent a letter from Calais to the Recorder of London 
in which he said: 


* oir, 

‘‘T write this letter to you on my way to Paris. I have 
received an order of the Court directing me to attend and hear 
judgment in respect of my conviction for libelling Colonel 
Custance [Lord Alfred’s father-in-law] in April last. I do not 
attend for the simple reason that I am seriously and con- 
scientiously convinced that I have no chance whatever of obtain- 
ing justice or fair treatment at the Central Criminal Court. I 
have done nothing at all which merits punishment at the hands 
of the law. . . . As I have said, I have no confidence in 
the justice or fairness of British Courts of Justice, and I 
consider that if I came to your Court to-morrow I should be 
simply putting my head into a noose. Consequently I am not 
coming. 

*‘T will in conclusion make one request of you and that is 
that if you feel called upon to describe this letter or any other 
letter of mine as an ‘improper letter’ you will do me the justice 
to have it read aloud in Court. It is grossly unfair to describe 
a letter as an improper letter without giving people an oppor- 
tunity of reading it and judging for themselves. The word 
‘improper’ conveys all sorts of meanings, and to leave a man 
under the stigma of writing ‘improper letters’ may be to give 
people the impression that the letters in question are mere filthy 
abuse. I write this letter with all respect to you and to the 
Court, and Iam 

*“Your Obedient Servant, 


** ALFRED BrucE DOUGLAS.”’ 


Douglas returned from Paris to Boulogne and Crosland 
received these instructions from him: 
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‘*Grand Hotel, 
‘‘ Christol-Bristol, 
‘*Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
‘March gth, 1914. 
““My Dear CROSLAND, 

“T hereby give you full authority to act for me during 
my absence abroad in the matter of my book, Oscar Wilde 
and Myself, and to use your own discretion in dealing with 
John Long, Ltd., who are under contract to publish the book, 
and who have now had the corrected proofs in their hands 
for three weeks. 

“Yours sincerely, 


‘* ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS.” 


A week or two later Crosland went to Monte Carlo, and 
then to Boulogne to see Douglas, and returned to London 
on Easter Sunday, when he was arrested on the stair of Mrs. 
Powell’s flat in Mitcham Street at a late hour by a detective- 
inspector. The inspector said to him: “I believe you are 
Mr. Crosland.” ‘The accused said he was. ‘‘I am a police 
officer,”’ the inspector said, ‘‘and I should like to have a word 
with you.” ‘Together they entered a room, and the inspector 
then intimated that he had a warrant, and read it. Mr. Crosland 
replied: ‘‘Why don’t you arrest Robert Baldwin Ross? Lord 
Alfred Douglas and I have been to Scotland Yard. We gave 
you all the information about what these fellows did to the 
boy Garratt. We have been to great expense and trouble to 
do all that the police ought to have done.” 

On the following morning Crosland was brought up before 
Mr. G. Paul Taylor (who died recently) at Marylebone Police 
Court, and the charge against him was in the following terms: 


“For that he, being concerned with Lord Alfred Bruce 
Douglas, did, on September 17, 1913, and on divers other 
dates between September 17 and February 14 last, unlawfully 
and wickedly conspire, combine, confederate, and agree together, 
and with divers other persons unknown, unlawfully, falsely, 
and corruptly to charge Robert Baldwin Ross with having 
committed certain acts with one Charles Garratt.” 


After evidence had been given Crosland was remanded, Mr. 
Sholto Johnstone Douglas, the artist, being accepted as bail 
in £500. Mr. Edward Bell, who appeared for Crosland, 
stated that Crosland had been seeking that these proceedings 
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should be taken against him, and that it was his earnest desire 
that the whole case should be gone into thoroughly and that 
his defence should be heard. When, a day or two later, Cros- 
land surrendered to his bail and the case was further adjourned, 
Crosland shouted from the dock—‘‘ They are simply wearing 
me out in this manner. I am ready; why are they not 
ready?” 

Crosland’s solicitor told the magistrate that ‘‘Mr. Crosland 
is anxious to express his opinion as a member of the community 
against the pseudo-canonisation of the prosecutor’s archetype, 
the late Oscar Wilde.” 

Eventually the case came on for hearing, and in the course 
of the evidence two remarkable letters which Crosland admitted 
having sent to Robert Ross were read in court, the presiding 
magistrate being Mr. Paul Taylor. One of the letters was 
in these terms: 


“‘12 Burleigh Street, 
** Strand, 
‘January gth, 1914. 
** ROBERT B. Ross, 

“For years past you have been engaged in creating 
for Oscar Wilde a literary and general reputation which is to 
a great extent a fraudulent one. With the help of dishonest 
prefaces and the garbling of the work Wilde wrote in prison 
you have succeeded in foisting him on the public in the figure 
of a repentant saint, and incidentally you have obtained for 
yourself a literary credit thereby which would not otherwise 
have come your way. From the public point of view it is the 
highly respectable Ross labouring generously for the much 
maligned and greatly suffering Wilde and bringing him into 
his own. From my point of view, and in the face of the facts, 
it is one dirty Sodomite bestowing lavish whitewash upon 
another. You have flooded the book-stalls with Wilde’s works 
to the great detriment of the public mind. If your publishers 
knew what manner of man you really are their activities in 
the chase of the useful shilling would in the nature of things 
come to a somewhat sudden period. You cannot hope to 
escape from the sharp and inevitable consequences of your 
own villainies, and you are sufficient of a tradesman to know 
that when these come within the public knowledge, as they 
are bound to do, the damage to Wilde will be infinitely greater 
than the good you are supposed to have done him, and he will 
at once sink back into the obloquy from which you have dragged 
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him. My own efforts to bring you to book have not been 
personal to yourself and therefore it is that I propose to you 
now that you should withdraw your prefaces and other sophis- 
tications from. publication and resign your executorship of 
Wilde’s literary estate, and that you should further make some 
public statement which would help in the correction of the 
false and dangerous conception of Wilde you have been the 
means of spreading abroad. If you consider what I have said 
I think you will agree with me that you could not adopt a wiser 
course. I am told by your friends that, in spite of your noto- 
rious vices, you are a man who is not by any means denuded 
of decent feelings, and though I have never found you conducting 
yourself in any other than brutish and disgraceful ways I make 
this present suggestion to you in the hope that your friends 
are right. Asa private citizen I should wish to see you checked 
in your courses of foulness, but the great point with me is 
the irreparable hurt you are inflicting upon letters and the 
thought of the time by your persistent pushing forward of 
Wilde as a writer of weight and sincerity and a man whose 
sins can be overlooked. 


“°T. W. H. CROsLAND.”’ 


The other letter stated: 


“A letter nailing you down has been sent by Lord Alfred 
Douglas to the following persons: Mr. Justice Darling, Mr. 
Justice Astbury, the Recorder of London, the Prime Minister, 
the Public Prosecutor, Mr. Basil Thompson (Scotland Yard), 
Mr. Gwynne (Morning Post), Mr. John Lane (publisher), Sir 
George Lewis, and the Master of St. Paul’s School. If these 
letters do not contain the truth about you, there can be little 
question that you would have taken a certain and obvious legal 
remedy.” 


Among other documents produced was Crosland’s sonnet, 
‘““At the Old Bailey,” which was written after his acquittal in 
the Manners Sutton case in 1910. The sonnet was read by 
the magistrate, who said: ‘‘I must say it seems to me particu- 
larly fine work.” 

“My client will no doubt appreciate that,’ remarked Mr. 
Comyns Carr, Crosland’s counsel. 

“It really is; there is no doubt about it,’ responded Mr. 
Paul Taylor. 

Throughout the protracted Police Court proceedings Cros- 
land was in close touch with his friend, Lord Alfred Douglas, 
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and went over to Boulogne to see him at the week-ends. 
Crosland heard from Douglas every day, and some of the letters 
make interesting reading. 


““to2 Rue de Boston, 
**Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
“April 27th, 1914. 
““My DEAR CROSLAND, 

“Thanks for your letter. I quite agree with every- 
thing you say about Mrs. P. I know how splendidly she has 
behaved and will of course do everything in my power. The 
book will be out very soon and there cannot fail to be good 
royalties coming in. Also I think my family seem to be stir- 
ring at last. My mother has gone to Mrs. Wyndham’s at 
44 Belgrade Square. I have a long letter from her to-day. 

*“You know I was a good and faithful friend to that filthy 
beast Wilde when he got into trouble; so it would be a poor 
thing if I couldn’t do as much and more for you, who are the 
only real friend I have ever had and especially as you are in 
all this through me. In view of all you say, I shall not return 
to England until I can do so with safety. As long as you are 
clear about my motives and my absolute loyalty to you I don’t 
care a row of pins what anyone else says on that point. I see 
that the Press Association has apologised for calling Ross a 
man! I shall hope to see you over here in a few days. Don’t 
forget the souls of the just are in the hands of God. 

**Yours ever, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.’’ 


*“to2 Rue de Boston, 
“April 30th, 1914. 
*“My Dear CROSLAND, 

*“‘T think everything is going finely. I consider that 
the whole bottom has already been knocked out of the case. 
I hope you will run over and see me here to-morrow or next 
day. I had a letter from Paul Taylor’s clerk which I have 
sent to my mother. I asked her to give or send it to you. It 
is frightfully civil, Remember me kindly to Mrs. Powell. 
I ‘look towards you.” Come over as soon as you can. I have 
put up many prayers and candles for you in various churches 
and cathedrals. Hence the pyramids. 

“Yours ever, 


** ALFRED DOUGLAS.”’ 
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On May 7th Crosland wrote to Douglas in this strain: 


“My Dear Dovuctas, 


“‘T had a letter from your mother yesterday enclosing 
two telegrams from you. I never undertook to send you 
written or telegraphic accounts of the proceedings. You 
know what a fearful trouble writing is to me, and I have nobody 
to dictate to, neither can I afford telegrams. I take it that 
you see English papers, and I suggested to your mother to-day 
that she should ask the newsagent to send you two evening 
and two morning papers direct while the case lasts. By a 
two to one decision in the High Court this morning we got 
properly snubbed for daring to suggest that we are not suit- 
able subjects for deportation.* Avory was for us—Shearman 
and Rowlatt against us. I am not cast down, though it isn’t 
quite what I expected. I couldn’t have believed that the 
London Mail would be allowed to get off without at least a 
severe reprimand. Rowlatt said the contempt was really not 
so very bad and they must pay the costs—that was all. It will 
now I hope be quite plain to you—as it is to everybody and 
has long been so—that we are not popular in judicial or legal 
circles. Avory said that any common sense person could see 
that the paragraph complained of was calculated seriously to 
hurt and prejudice persons over whose heads a criminal charge 
was hanging; yet though he argued with the other two for quite 
half-an-hour in front of all the court he couldn’t bring them 
round, and so in effect we lost. Somebody—lI forget who— 
on the other side said in a speech—‘ Why don’t they let this 
man alone? Why can’t they let him take his trial like any 
other man, and not harass him and worry him?’ To be let 


* The application by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland to attach for contempt of court 
the editor and others connected with the publication of the London Mail came 
before Mr. Justice Avory, Mr. Justice Rowlatt and Mr. Justice Shearman 
to-day [May 7th, 1914.] The paragraph about which Mr. Crosland com- 
plained was as follows, under the heading—“'Things we want to know.” 


“Whether all decent people would not heave a sigh of relief if the Govern- 


ment decided to deport the unspeakable Mr. Crosland and th - 
able Lord Alfred Douglas.” ae pect he ~ 


Mr. Justice Rowlatt thought that the rule should be made absolute, as the 
comment just overstepped the line, but that the only penalty should be pay- 
ment of costs by the defendants. Mr. Justice Shearman agreed, and the 
matter was decided in this way by a majority of the Court. Mr. Justice Avory 
dissented from the view of his colleagues. He said that the apology at the 
end of the editor’s affidavit was worthless. Everything done in the affidavit 
aggravated the offence. 
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alone is all I want. I have a handful with Bell and Carr 
[Crosland’s solicitor and counsel respectively] but I can 
manage them fairly well. All these side winds and side issues 
take it out of one. Now as to Garratt. You will have seen 
how he has lied his soul away. I never heard him say in my 
life that he didn’t know Ross. Not only did he always 
profess to know him, but he gave me a very clear description 
of him. 


“Next Tuesday Garratt is to be cross-examined. A big man 
in there with Garratt’s letter in his hand could get the whole 
thing blown out of court. But the big man will not be forth- 
coming. What I am therefore trying to do is to get Carr to 
make a quite simple cross-examination—this way: He must 
get Garratt to swear over again that he told the persons who 
saw him in prison—also Holt and you and me—that he did 
not know Ross. ‘This he (Garratt) will readily do. Then Carr 
must ask Ross to stand up in court again and get the boy to 
swear again that he never saw him till he saw him in court the 
other day. Then he must produce the boy’s letter and ask 
him why he wrote saying he felt like asking Ross and Millard 
to take him “‘back again.” The boy will be finished unless he 
has the ingenuity of the devil, and Carr should then submit 
that no matter what has been said or what has not been said, 
and no matter what has been done or not been done, there is no 
case to go to a jury in the face of that letter. It is a simple 
issue and the only issue. All cross-examinations on other points 
don’t matter a bit and the whole fabric of lies tumbles to pieces. 
If this is not done we shall go on trying issues which don’t 
arise from the charge for ever, and the real issue will be more 
or less swamped. What do you think? And have you any 
better suggestion? Of course, it is to the interest of all the 
lawyers—theirs and ours—that the case should go to trial. 
Fees, fees, fees! I think I can persuade Carr to do it this way, 
and if it fails we shall be no worse off. And if Ross goes into 
the box, of course I do, and I shan’t spare him. 

‘*Yours ever, 


“’'T. W. H. CrosLanp.”’ 


Mr. Comyns Carr adopted Crosland’s suggestion as to the 
line of cross-examination of the witness Garratt, and what 
happened was exactly as was predicted by Crosland in his 
letter to Douglas, as the following questions and answers taken 
from a verbatim report of the case show: 
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Counsel: ‘‘Do you say that until you were here in court 
last week you had never seen Mr. Ross in your life?” 


Witness: ‘‘I say so.” 


Counsel: ‘‘Do you swear that you have never told Lord 
Alfred Douglas or Mr. Crosland that you knew Mr. Ross?” 


Witness: ‘‘ Yes, I swear I have not.” 


Counsel: ‘‘Did you write a letter to Lord Alfred Douglas 
from Countesthorpe, near Leicester?” 


Witness (after hesitation): ‘‘I believe I did.” 


Counsel then read the letter, which contained the following: 
“Dear Lord Alfred—-I would not have come to this awful 
beastly place had I known. I suppose you know I have arrived 
home, but not for many days, if I have to sell my clothes. I feel 
just like writing to Ross or Millard and asking him to let me come 
back again.” 


This concluded Garratt’s cross-examination. 


Lord Alfred Douglas was not exactly happy about the way in 
which Crosland’s interests were being looked after by his 
solicitor. 

*‘to2 Rue de Boston, 
““Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
““May 23rd, 1914. 

‘*My DEAR CROSLAND, 

**T am sorry to see by the papers that you are ill. Do 
please let me know how you are and what is happening. Your 
solicitor Bell seems to be one of the most complete idiots I 
ever heard of. Why on earth when Wild [Mr. Ernest Wild, 
K.C.] asked him if you had been to Boulogne on Sunday did he 
not give him a straight answer? I never in the whole course of 
my life came across anything so foolish and pointless as the 
way he answered the question. What in the blazes did it matter 
where you had been on Sunday? He ought to have known, 
too, that the doctor should attend the court. But he appears 
to know nothing. I do hope you have written or got Mrs. P. 
to write. It is simply not fair to me to leave me without a word 
like that. I hope you will be all right by the time this reaches 
you. I am not at all well myself. What a hound that man 
Wild [prosecuting counsel] must be! But I shouldn’t think 
his remarks yesterday can have done him much good. 

“Yours ever, 


** ALFRED DOUGLAS.”’ 
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In the course of his evidence, and in answer to questions by 
his counsel, Crosland described his first meeting with the boy 
Garratt in company with Lord Alfred Douglas and what Garratt 
told them. With regard to his visit to Countesthorpe, Leicester, 
where he saw the boy’s mother, witness said he told them that 
the boy was more to be pitied than blamed, and he impressed 
upon them the importance of the boy’s returning home. Witness 
told the mother that the boy was continually being brought up 
for offences in London, but no one brought up the villains of the 
piece, namely, the men. ‘‘Scotland Yard hang men on less 
evidence than they have against Ross,’’ declared witness. He 
had heard that Scotland Yard was not inclined to interfere 
in the Garratt case, but that did not change his belief at all. 
From first to last witness had never heard it suggested by any- 
one that anything in the statement made by Garratt to him and 
Lord Alfred Douglas was untrue, except with regard to his 
home surroundings. He (witness) had always believed that 
the accusation against Millard and Ross was true, and so did 
Lord Alfred, otherwise Lord Alfred ‘‘would not have moved an 
inch.” In reply to a question as to whether he was a party to 
any blackmailing, witness vigorously denied this, and said it 
was ‘‘a most scandalous and abominable suggestion.” Refer- 
ring to one of the two letters that Crosland had written to Mr. 
Ross, counsel asked if it was his honest opinion that the efforts 
of Mr. Ross to propagate Oscar Wilde’s works, to popularize 
his writings and whitewash his name were harmful to English 
life and literature. ‘‘ Yes,” replied witness, ‘‘and to gloss over 
his vices. ‘That has been my view for years.” 


Counsel: ‘‘And from the information you had did you 
believe that the accusation of immorality in that letter was true?” 


Witness: ‘‘ Absolutely.” 


Counsel: ‘And believing it to be true, did that make Mr. 
Ross’s literary and public actions all the worse?” 

Witness: “Yes; I felt it was a most dangerous thing that 
he should be writing prefaces to Wilde’s works and having 
books dedicated to him wherein these things are all glossed 
over and made to be good things when everybody knows they 
are bad things.” 

Witness emphasised his words by thumping the ledge of the 
witness-box and continued in a loud and angry tone to say— 
‘‘T have been trying to find a friend of his who will tell me 
that what I have heard about Ross is not true, but I cannot 
find anyone. If I could I would climb down in a minute.” 
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Mr. Paul Taylor observed that throughout the hearing of 
the case not one particle of an accusation (except in Crosland’s 
letters) had been made against Mr. Ross. 

“T have grounds and evidence for it,’ declared Crosland 
warmly. 

Mr. Paul Taylor repeated that no evidence had been given 
which would justify any assertion of impropriety against Mr. 
Ross. 

Witness (with increased heat): ‘‘ I don’t care if you give me 
ten years’ penal servitude. I won’t withdraw it. It is a fact! 
It is time the world knew of it!” 

Crosland’s counsel endeavoured to restrain him, but witness 
declared that he didn’t care what happened. “I have been 
ten years,” he continued, ‘‘trying to bring this thing about, and 
Iam here now (thumping the box), very happy and comfortable.” 

Mr. Paul Taylor reminded Crosland that the boy Garratt 
had gone back on what he (Crosland) said was the true version 
of the case, and asked him whether, if he had known that Garratt 
was the liar he must be, he would have put the same confidence 
in him? 

Witness: ‘‘ Well, obviously I would not, BUT IF HE IS A LIAR, 


WHY IS HE A WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION AGAINST ME NOW?”’ 
Mr. Paul Taylor: “‘I think that is very material.” 


Counsel: ‘‘It materially assists Mr. Crosland.” 


Crosland was eventually committed for trial at the Old Bailey 
and Mr. Sholto Johnstone Douglas was again accepted by Mr. 
Paul ‘Taylor as the surety for bail, though the London news- 
papers at first announced erroneously that bail had been refused. 
This announcement greatly, and very naturally, upset Lord 
Alfred Douglas, who wrote immediately to Mr. Paul Taylor 
about the gross injustice of his supposed action in refusing 
bail, and it is this communication to which Mr. Taylor refers 
a this seed he sent to Crosland after having committed him 
or trial. 


** Police Court, 
“*Marylebone, 
“June 8th, 1914. 
“T. W. H. Crosland, Esq. 
**Dear Sir, 


( “I greatly appreciate the tone of your letter. Nothing 
indeed could be more gratifying to one in my position than the 
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language you are good enough to use, and it will be in any case, 
and under any circumstances, a matter of satisfaction to me to 
know that my action in committing you for trial has left no 
trace of resentment in your mind. 

“‘T am sorry to say that Lord Alfred Douglas has written me 
a very bitter and uncalled-for letter—very different indeed from 
yours. I cannot, as you will easily understand, enter into 
correspondence with that gentleman, but I do not allow the 
matter to worry me, as I am convinced that he would not have 
assumed the attitude he appears to have done had he been aware 
of all the facts as they actually occurred in court. 

““T beg to thank you for the copy of the sonnets. I have read 
them with genuine pleasure, and, interested as I am in literature, 
I am grateful for the opportunity you have afforded me of 
becoming acquainted with them. 

‘‘Believe me to remain, 


“Yours faithfully, 
**G. Pau Tayior.” 


Douglas’s letter referred to above was followed by a further 
letter, dated June 4, to Mr. Paul Taylor, in which Douglas 
said: ‘Since writing to you yesterday I have ascertained that 
the report in yesterday’s papers that you refused bail to Mr. 
Crosland is incorrect. I saw it in the Paris Daily Mail, which 
reaches here at eleven o’clock, and subsequently in practically 
all the London papers, including The Times and Daily Tele- 
graph. The Daily Express had a headline: ‘Batt REFUSED.’ 
A letter from Mr. Crosland, written from my mother’s house, 
reached me at four o’clock in the afternoon, and showed me 
that the report in the papers was wrong, but up till then I 
believed him to be in prison without bail. I presume that this 
false report will be contradicted in to-day’s papers, but I write 
in the morning before seeing them. In any case, I owe you 
an apology for that part of my letter which refers to your supposed 
refusal of bail, and, needless to say, I hereby offer it and with- 
draw what Isaid. Iam free to tell you that if I had not supposed 
that you had committed what would have been the gross in- 
justice of refusing bail, I would not have written to you at all, 
and my other remarks would have remained unmade. Having 
once made them, however, I regret that I cannot withdraw them 
or alter, or see any reason to alter, my opinion about your 
conduct of the case . . . As to your remarks about there 
being ‘no evidence that Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Crosland 
were actuated by any desire to get money,’ I thank you for 
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nothing. Nobody but a lunatic would ever have believed such 
a thing, and probably no man at the Bar other than Wild could 
have been induced to get up and suggest it. You couldn’t 
have said less, and you ought to have said a great deal more. 
It was your duty to point out that Wild had deliberately opened 
his case on the basis of Crosland and I being blackmailers, 
that the evidence of his own witnesses showed that there never 
could have been the slightest justification for such an outrageous 
statement, and that consequently, he was violating all the 
traditions of the Bar (and they are lax enough, Heaven knows!) 
by saying in his opening what he did not believe himself and 
had no intention of even trying to prove.” 

The sensational trial of Crosland was begun at the Old 
Bailey on June 27th. He was indicted on a charge of con- 
spiring with Lord Alfred Douglas, who had not been arrested, 
to pervert justice by falsely accusing Mr. Robert Baldwin Ross, 
the literary executor of Oscar Wilde, of a criminal offence. 
There were thirteen other counts in the indictment, including 
one of conspiracy to suborn Charles Garratt and Elizabeth 
Garratt to commit perjury. The accused tendered a plea of 
“Not Guilty.” Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. (now Lord 
Birkenhead), Mr. (now Sir) Ernest Wild, K.C., and Mr. Eustace 
Fulton appeared for the prosecution, and Crosland was defended 
by Mr. Cecil Hayes. 

It is not the business of a biographer to shirk his duties, 
but I do not propose to go fully into the details of the amazing 
evidence led in this case, which lasted more than a week. It 
may be mentioned, however, that shortly after the opening of 
the proceedings Mr. Hayes produced a letter which was sent 
by Lord Alfred Douglas to Mr. Justice Darling at the close of 
the Ransome case in April. That letter, said Mr. Hayes, was 
handed by the Judge to him and to Mr. F. E. Smith, and when 
they read it it was entrusted by the Judge to Mr. Smith with 
the suggestion that proceedings for libel should be taken if 
the party thought it desirable. The letter bore reference to 
the untrue statement of Ransome in his “Critical Study” of 
Wilde that Douglas ‘‘as soon as there was no money” left 
Wilde stranded at Naples, whereas the established and unas- 
sailable truth is that when Douglas left Wilde at his (Douglas’s) 
villa at Naples he gave him £200, which was paid to him through 
Mr. More Adey and Lord Alfred’s mother. The letter, dated 
April 23, 1913, read in court by Mr. Hayes, ran as follows: 
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*“Mr. More Aprey, 


“IT see that yesterday, when you were recalled 
by the Judge to give evidence, you, too, played the Judas 
Iscariot to me, your old friend. You deliberately misled the 
jury. 

“You know perfectly well, for I have discussed the matter 
with you a dozen times, and you discussed it with my solicitor, 
that the £200 was sent to Wilde in November, 1897, within a 
week of my leaving him at Naples, and you also know perfectly 
well that this {200 formed no part of any debt of honour. I 
wish you joy of what you have done, knowing as you do that 
I have for years led a clean, straight life, and have struggled 
hard to be a good Christian and a good Catholic, and knowing 
that Ross, who put up Ransome to write the book, is a filthy 
east. 7... t 

‘Our friendship is atanend. Ishall never speak to you again. 
It is no business of mine to seek for revenge on you or on Ross, 
but the reckoning will surely come sooner or later. 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.”’ 


This letter was put to Mr. Edward Lister, then managing 
clerk to Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, Ross’s solicitors, when he was 
in the witness-box, and in answer to Mr. Hayes the witness 
stated that no proceedings were taken against Lord Alfred 
Douglas in regard to that letter. 

It may be further mentioned that the next witness for the 
prosecution was Mrs. Garratt, a charwoman of Countesthorpe, 
Leicestershire, mother of the lad Garratt, who had been sent- 
enced to six months’ imprisonment for importuning. She 
said Crosland visited her home and told a terrible story 
of her son’s experiences in London, and blamed Ross and 
Millard. 

In answer to a question in cross-examination by Mr. Hayes— 
*‘Do you remember signing an information for the arrest of 
Ross and Millard?”—the witness replied—‘I did not know 
what it was.” 

“You don’t now suggest that Mr. Crosland asked you to 
sign anything that was false?” said Mr. Hayes. 

“No,” replied the mother, “‘I believe Mr. Crosland to be 
right, and Lord Alfred Douglas, too.” 

Douglas seemed optimistic about the result, and on June 
30th wrote to Crosland: 
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“‘102 Rue de Boston, 
‘*Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
“June 30th, 1914. 
‘My DEAR CROSLAND, 

‘Thanks for your letter, which, however, had rather 
a depressing effect on us, as up till the time I received it we 
had judged merely by the reports in the papers, which seemed 
entirely favourable. I don’t see that there is much case left 
to answer. I hope they won’t stop the case before you get 
into the box. In case things go wrong you will, of course, 
immediately enter an appeal. This is important, and my 
mother asks me to say that she requests that this should be 
done in case of an adverse verdict. Personally, I am betting 
100 to 7 on you, with no takers. I hope you are not over- 
burdened by the heat. With all best wishes. 


**Yours ever, 
** ALFRED DOUGLAS.” 


Crosland’s prophecy that he would doubtless have the 
pleasure of talking to Mr. F. E. Smith out of a witness-box 
before he died was fulfilled. He was in the box for fully nine 
hours, underwent a long and searching cross-examination, 
and proved himself more than a match for Mr. Smith. “A 
duel of words and wits” was a newspaper’s description of 
Crosland’s bout with the celebrated lawyer. I append some 
of Mr. Smith’s questions and Crosland’s answers. 


Q.: “You took a very active part in the attempted Garratt 
litigation?” 

Ar eledid.® 

Q.: “Was your motive anxiety to counteract the Wilde 
influence?” 

A.: “The first motive I had was to put the boy back with 
his mother.” 


Q.: Charity?” 


A.: “I wouldn’t myself call it charity. You may if you 
like. I call it kindness,” 


Q.: “Did you think Mr. Ross’s issues of Wilde’s books 


represented a growing literary vogue which it was desirable to 
check?” 


A.: “Yes, a most undesirable vogue.” 
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Mr. Smith took up a back number of The Academy and 

quoted the following sentence from an article called ‘“‘The 

Genius of Oscar Wilde,” by Lord Alfred Douglas: ‘‘ Anyone 

who, having read Dorian Gray, can maintain that it is anything 
but a moral book is an ass.” 


Q.: “‘ What do you say to that?” 


> 99 


A.: ‘SI am one of the ‘asses’. 


Mr. Smith began another question with—‘‘My suggestion 
to you is that % 

“T am a villain,” put in the witness. 

“Don’t anticipate my cross-examination,” said Mr. Smith 
blandly. 

**T would not deal with a dishonest solicitor,” said Crosland, 
answering another question; “‘I would rather deal with an 
honest one, if I could find one, but they want a bit of finding.” 

Mr. Smith asked about Mr. Crosland’s pecuniary position 
when he brought certain actions. 

“You can take it from me,” replied the witness, “‘that I have 
been a hard-up man ever since I was born.” 

More questions about cases, in which Mr. Smith suggested 
that Crosland had neglected orders to pay costs upon abandoning 
actions, provoked another outburst. 

**You used to be a great friend of Mr. Bottomley, and he 
has issued hundreds of writs,”’ said Crosland. 

*“We need not widen the scope of this inquiry,’ 
Mr. Smith. 

“No. You don’t want it to be narrowed down, but I do,” 
was the answer. 

“Go on, then, I will be even with you yet,”’ said Crosland, 
in reply to a later question. 

Mr. Smith: ‘Did Lord Alfred Douglas bitterly resent 
Mr. Ross’s conduct in the Ransome case ?” 

Witness: “‘He resented the unsportsmanlike conduct of Mr. 
Ross in saving up letters which he had taken from Wilde’s 
room before his death against a rainy day. Lord Alfred stood 
there in sackcloth and ashes, while you, with your bitter tongue, 
and the other man with his bitter tongue, did him-in, as you 
thought. Lord Alfred has been persecuted for years by Ross 
and his abominable gang.” 

Q.: ‘‘Did Lord Alfred resent it?” 

A.: ‘I should not use the word ‘resentment.’ You don’t 
use the word ‘resentment’ if you find a lion coming for you. 


x 


> retorted 
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You hit him on the nose. Self-defence is not resentment, Mr. 
Smith.” 


Q.: ‘‘Who was the lion?” 


A.: “Well, a wild beast. I don’t want to give him any 
magnanimous qualities: I mean Ross.” 


Q.: ‘‘Have you taken it upon yourself to regulate the private 
life of Mr. Ross?” 


A.: ‘Oh no! I don’t object to Ross making a pig of himself; 
but what I do mind is him making a stye of the world.” 


Another vigorous passage came from Crosland in reference 
to Wilde’s De Profundis. He declared that Mr. Ross had picked. 
out the pious parts of the book and made it appear a religious 
work and a work of repentance, when in fact it was, as a whole, 
an immoral and disgraceful book. He also asserted that the 
unpublished part containing gross libels on Lord Alfred Douglas 
and his family had been sent by Ross to the British Museum 
to be published when Lord Alfred Douglas could no longer 
defend himself. 

*‘T call that being treacherous, and not only treacherous, 
sir, but damned treacherous, and posterity will bear me out 
in this,’ shouted Crosland. 

At a later stage, Crosland said he was anxious that the jury 
should not be confused. ‘‘’The jury can probably take care 
of themselves,” said Mr. Smith. 

“‘T dare say they can,” observed Crosland, ‘‘but I want 
them to take care of me.” (Loud laughter.) 

“There are £2,000 worth of counsel against a poor man.” 
was another of Crosland’s observations, to which Mr. Smith 
retorted: ““You can get Mr. Hayes.” 

At a later stage, Mr. Smith asked witness about taking Mrs. 
Garratt to an hotel in Countesthorpe and standing her a drink. 

““Are you in the habit of standing drinks to charwomen?”’ 
asked Mr. Smith with a sneer. 


“IT am_a sociable man.” replied witness, ‘“‘and when I meet 


anybody I often say ‘Will you have a drink?’ I did not regard 
Mrs. Garratt in her capacity as charwoman, but in her capacity 
as a human being.” 


Q.: ‘‘Have you ever stood a drink to a charwoman before?” 


A.: “I am afraid I have not, but you don’t bribe people to 
opm perjury with a drink. Lewis and Lewis may, but I 
on’t.”” 
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At this stage Mr. Smith flared up and, appealing to Mr. Justice 
Avory, asked his Lordship if such a reply was a proper one. 

The Judge: “I think you provoked the witness by your 
line of cross-examination. You invited the witness to argue.” 

“I will certainly not appeal to your Lordship again,” Mr. 
Smith said. 

““As a man grows older, he becomes riper,” said witness 
later, referring to Lord Alfred Douglas’s changed opinion 
concerning Wilde’s books. ‘‘As you grow older, even you will 
become riper, Mr. Smith.” 

Crosland told Mr. Hayes, in re-examination, that he was 
at Monte Carlo when he got wind of these proceedings, and 
at once returned. He saw Lord Alfred Douglas on the way, 
and said to him, ‘“‘ When I get to England I shall be arrested.” 

““Have you ever written a line in praise of anything that 
Wilde wrote?” Mr. Hayes asked. 

“TY would not say that,’ Crosland said. ‘‘I admire certain 
parts of Oscar Wilde’s work. I consider that, save for one 
or two stanzas, A Ballad of Reading Gaol is a very great poem. 

“‘T have never in my life,’ Crosland said, ‘‘ praised anything 
by anybody which I consider to be immoral.” 

Of his own books, Crosland said that in miles and miles of 
criticism he had never seen a word suggesting that his books 
had an immoral tendency. 

*“‘T daresay there were a good many people who did not like 
The Unspeakable Scot?” said the judge. 

The witness agreed. 

In answer to a further question, witness said he had long 
been acquainted with Wilde’s saying that there was no such 
thing as an immoral book. It was the stand-by for all people 
who wrote dirty books. 

Witness referred to Ransome’s book, Oscar Wilde: A Critical 
Study, and pointed out that it was dedicated to Mr. Ross. 
Many passages, declared Crosland, were against public morality. 
At the end of the book was a statement that Wilde died with 
no other sin on his conscience but the sin of indolence. 

The judge took the book and read the passage, which ran: 

*‘Indolence was the only sin which stared him in the face 
as he lay dying.” 

‘J say it is against the public morality that such things should 
be published,” declared Crosland. 

Witness explained that as this work had been referred to in 
the Ransome trial it was withdrawn by Mr. Martin Secker 
from publication. It was then published by Methuen’s 
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uniform with other of Wilde’s works, and consent for its publi- 
cation could only have been obtained from Ross, who was a 
friend of Ransome’s. 

After Ross’s cross-examination I conceived it to be my duty 
in the public interest to communicate certain information to 
Crosland’s solicitors, and on the day before the great trial 
ended Crosland sent me this letter: 


‘7 Mitcham House, 
‘Mitcham Street, 
‘*London, N.W., 
“July 5, 1914. 
“Dear Mr. Sorley Brown, : 
*‘T am the devil’s own correspondent, and I owe yo 
all sorts of letters. But I hear from my solicitors that with 
your usual goodness you have been offering to help. I expect 
either to be sentenced or let off to-morrow. Either way will be 
more or less agreeable to me, and the fight will go on even if I 
am temporarily taken out of it. We have got a bit of the light 
on the Wilde foulness as it is. In due time we shall get more. 
I hope you will continue to stick up for Douglas no matter what 
happens. He is a sound, clean man, besides being the poet 
you have made him out to be, and he will win in the long run. 
“With many thanks for your continued kindness, 
“Believe me, 
“Yours truly, 


“’T. W. H. CRosLanb.”’ 


Crosland that night also found time to read and appreciate 
Herbert Moore Pim’s fine Ode to Uncertainty and to thank 
him for sending it. 

The whole of the final day’s sitting was accupied by the 
addresses of counsel and the Judge’s summing-up. Mr. Hayes, 
the counsel for the defence, in the course of an able and eloquent 
speech, placed two questions before the jury, which he asked 
them to consider: ‘‘Did Garratt give a certain statement to 
Crosland?”’; and ‘“‘Did Crosland believe it?’? The evidence 
was that Crosland helped to compose the statement incriminating 
Ross, But it must be remembered that Crosland did not come 
into the case till after Garratt had been seen in prison by a 
representative of Messrs. Cecil Holt & Co., and as soon as 
Crosland heard what the boy had to say he took him to Scotland 
Yard. “It was an insult to the brain of a human being,” said 
Mr. Hayes, ‘‘ to be asked to compare seriously the word of 
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Mr. Crosland with the word of that wretched boy, Garratt, whose 
very life was a lie. Mr. Smith had commented on the fact that 
the defendant had had a drink with the boy’s mother, Mrs. 
Garratt,acharwoman. ‘That suggestion was in very bad taste. 
A gentleman could drink with anybody, though counsel did not 
know if members of Parliament drank with navvies or char- 
women, except at election times.”’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. F. E. Smith, in his final speech to the jury, made some 
comment on the attitude of the Judge. The Judge, he said 
held the scales of justice in these cases evenly between the two 
parties, but, from some observations which his Lordship had 
let fall during the hearing, he (Mr. Smith) drew the inference 
that in some parts of the case the Judge had adopted views 
which were not the views that he (Mr. Smith) had put before 
him. ‘But,’ Mr. Smith went on, ‘“‘as the Judge will be the 
first to tell you, the issue in this case is purely an issue of fact, 
and of the facts you and you alone are the judges. The law 
for well-considered reasons, has, in these cases, removed the 
final and ultimate adjudication from the Bench to the jury-box; 
and, whatever may be said to you, you must give the final 
decision on the facts.” 

Mr. Smith admitted that if the jury came to the conclusion 
that Crosland believed that the charges made by the boy, Garratt, 
against Ross were true, then the prosecution failed, but he invited 
them to say—and he suggested that if they considered the case 
dispassionately they must say—it was incredible that at any 
stage Crosland believed that the story was a true one. 

The address of Mr. Justice Avory to the jury commenced 
at 3.30, and did not conclude until twenty-five minutes past six. 
“This is a very serious case,” said his Lordship, who went on 
to say: “‘If the allegation made by the prosecution is established, 
the defendant here has been guilty of a foul conspiracy to concoct 
and prefer against a man a criminal charge which the defendant 
knew to be false. If he has been guilty of that conspiracy, he 
is deserving of condign punishment.” 

On the other hand, it was suggested that Crosland was a man 
who, for years past, had taken a strong view on a subject which 
had unfortunately been discussed for seven days. It was 
suggested that Crosland was a man who had held a feeling of 
righteous indignation on the conduct of those who had promoted 
the Oscar Wilde cult. If Crosland was a man of that sort, and 
if he had reason to believe that any person who was a party 
to the publication and approbation of such ideas was himself 
addicted to such practices as those of which Oscar Wilde was 
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convicted, he might at least have honestly thought he was doing 
a public service in exposing the conduct of such a man. 

His Lordship said it was unnecessary for him to remind the 
jury that they should not be influenced by any view that might 
be taken by counsel for the prosecution, who properly and 
naturally had acted with spirit and zeal on behalf of his client. 


“In this case Mr. Smith has undoubtedly overlooked the 
important fact that we are not here for the purpose merely of 
determining as to the character of Mr. Ross. We are not here 
for the purpose of admiring the advocacy of Mr. Ross’s learned 
counsel. And we certainly are not here, you are not here, to 
convict anybody merely because Mr. Ross has had the good 
fortune to have secured the services of one of the most eminent 
and eloquent of counsel at the English Bar. Mr. Hayes may 
certainly go away from this Court with the satisfaction of 
knowing that if his case ‘goes wrong’ from his point of view— 
to use Mr. Hayes’ own expression—it will not be his fault, and 
no blame will be attributable to him. Some day, perhaps, he 
may attain—he may now aspire to attain—to the position of 
his learned opponent at the Bar. I see no reason why he should 
not succeed in that aspiration.” 


The Judge commented on Garratt’s evidence, and asked if 
anyone could believe the evidence of such a degraded, depraved, 
perjured and debauched specimen of humanity. As for 
Millard, to ask them to accept him as corroboration of Garratt 
was like asking them to accept that one broken stick would 
support another broken stick, for it was idle for them to shut 
their eyes to what Millard was on his own confession in the 
witness box; and, for the sake of his University, Millard would 
have done well if he had left out the fact that he was a Graduate 
at Oxford. Scotland Yard had come to the conclusion, as a 
result of their enquiries, that Garratt was not a witness who 
could be put forward by any responsible authority as a reliable 
witness, and yet the prosecution, who contended that the 
defendant ought not to have believed the boy’s statement, 
ACTUALLY PUT HIM FORWARD AS A RELIABLE WITNESS, AND ASKED 
THE JURY TO CONVICT THE DEFENDANT UPON HIS STATEMENT! 

‘The jury retired, and, after an absence of only twenty-seven 
minutes, returned with a verdict of ‘Not Guilty” on all counts. 

The Judge at once discharged Crosland amid applause at ° 
the back of the Court. 

It will be observed that in the course of his summing-up 
there was what amounted to a passage at arms between Mr. 
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Justice Avory and Mr. F. E. Smith, who was rapped over the 
knuckles by the Judge. Mr. Smith was also rebuked by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, who sent him this candid letter. 


**to2 Rue de Boston, 
““Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
“July 6th, rg14. 
“F. E. ‘Smith, Esq., K.C., MP. 
““ SIR, 

“The enclosed cutting from the Evening Standard 
contains two paragraphs of a report of your closing speech 
for the prosecution in the Crosland Case. I am writing to 
point out to you, and to nail you down to a demonstration of, 
the fact that the statement contained in the first of these para- 
graphs is a DELIBERATE AND WILFUL Liz. I broke off my 
acquaintance with Ross in the year 1908. I did not quarrel 
with him at that time; I simply dropped him, and instructed 
my servants that my wife and I were ‘not at home’ if he should 
call. Ross thereupon wrote to my wife and demanded an 
explanation. I resented very strongly his writing to my wife, 
and in the letter I sent in reply I told him that, as he insisted 
on knowing my reason for breaking with him, I would inform 
him that it was because ‘I no longer care to associate with 
people like yourself who are engaged in the deliberate propa- 
ganda of every kind of wickedness from Anarchy to Sodomy.’ 
Those were my exact words, and no doubt Ross could show 
you the letter, of which I omitted to keep a copy. From that 
day until the latter part of the year 1912, when I read Ransome’s 
book containing the libels on me, I neither saw, spoke to, nor 
wrote to Ross. He passed entirely out of my life, and I gave 
him no further thought. So much for your statement made 
to the jury that ‘as soon as the friendship between Mr. Ross 
and Lord Alfred Douglas ceased, Lord Alfred began a cam- 
paign, et cet.’ The second paragraph contains a statement 
which, while, of course, it is not true, is an example of legiti- 
mate advocacy of which I should not dream of complaining. 
You are entitled to do the best you can for your client, how- 
ever foul he may be, and in the course of such advocacy you 
are entitled to draw such conclusions with regard to motives 
as may suit your own case. It is not the sort of thing I should 
like to do myself, but then I am not a lawyer. What you are 
NoT entitled to do, by all the laws of honourable advocacy, 
is to tell deliberate and wilful lies. It will be idle for you 
to shelter yourself, as is the habit of lawyers convicted of 
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dishonourable conduct, behind the ‘instructions’ received from 
the solicitors. "The whole of your abominable opening speech 
was seamed with similar lies intermingled with reckless and 
brutal abuse of a man whose only crime was that he was not 
rich enough to pay the enormous fee which would have enabled 
him to command your services for his own cause. It is in 
this aspect of your professional methods that I see you as a 
horrible public danger. You have established a precedent 
which is a menace to the security and peace—nay, more— 
to the personal liberty of every honest man in England who 
has not the means to buy you off. Your conduct of this case 
on behalf of Ross and what he represents is in effect a warning 
and a menace to anyone who in future ventures to attack the 
entrenched citadel of Sodomy in London. ‘Let any such 
intrepid adventurer beware of F. E. Smith,’ you cry. Well, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, I tell you plainly that I am not afraid of you 
any more than I have ever been afraid of Lewis, or Ross, 
or Ernest Wild, or any of their gang. Crosland and I, 
without money and without backing (apart from the brilliant 
advocacy of Mr. Cecil Hayes), have taken you all on and 
wiped the dust of the floor with you, and we are ready and 
willing to take you all on again when and where you will. I 
hold that an honest man with a few brains, a clear conscience, 
and the fear of God in his heart is, and always will be, 
a match for all the cunning lawyers that ever ‘got off’ a 
rogue or convicted an innocent man. So much for you, 
Mr. F. E. Smith. 


* * * * * 
** ALFRED Bruce Douc tas.” 


Crosland’s acquittal was a terrible blow to the Wilde-Ross 
gang, but it was celebrated by Lord Alfred Douglas in a lengthy 
and stinging lampoon entitled ‘The Rhyme of F Double E.” 
It is referred to in this letter from Douglas to myself. 


““to2 Rue de Boston, 
“‘Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
“July rith, 1914. 
*“DeaR Mr, SORLEY Brown, a oe 
‘Many thanks for your telegram and also for your 
letter and the article from the Border Standard which I was 
very pleased to read. I thank you for your good wishes and 
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your faithful partisanship. I have had a dreadful time lately. 
The persecution has been awful, what with my father-in-law 
and Ross and George Lewis. Thousands and thousands of 
pounds have been spent in the effort to ruin me. However, 
the verdict in the Crosland case was a crushing smash for 
Ross and his gang and for Lewis (who is really the worst of 
the lot). I have not seen Crosland since the trial, but I am 
hoping he will come over soon. I hope to be back in England 
in a week or two. I have written a scathing poem in rhymed 
couplets about F. E. Smith, and will send you a copy when 
it is ready next week. 
“Yours very sincerely, 


“ALFRED Douc.as.”’ 
“P.S.—I return Paul Taylor’s letter herewith.” 


The poem about Mr. F. E. Smith duly arrived, and it has since 
been included in The Collected Satires of Lord Alfred Douglas. 
The style of the poem may be judged from these lines: 


“Never was such complete disaster, 
‘The great F. E.’ had met his master! 
For Crosland tore him limb from limb 
And wiped the dusty floor with him. 
And Cecil upper-cut him sweetly, 
And the Judge finished him completely. 
The Court was full of grins and chuckles 
When Avory rapped him on the knuckles 
And took him down a score of pegs, 
Till with his tail between his legs, 
Like a well-walloped fox-hound pup, 
He bolted at the summing-up! 
So much for Smith. He stands revealed: 
The gentleman is hairy-heeled 
Under his patent leather boots 
His ‘get-up’ at the ducal ‘shoots’ 
Of Blenheim’s smirking auctioneer 
Is just sartorial veneer 
To hide a very ugly heart 
That’s filled up with ‘exchange and mart.’ 
Who’ll look at you again, dear Fred, 
Lives there a man with soul so dead? 
Even in Ulster they’ll eschew you, 
And in ‘the House’ askance they’ll view you. 
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You’ll hear them whisper: ‘We can’t sit 
Upon this honest floor with IT.’ 
O, Smith, you’ve taken Ross’s ‘thou.,’ 
You'll take the Chiltern Hundreds now!” 

A week later Douglas also sent me from Boulogne an auto- 
graphed copy of Oscar Wilde and Myself, from which I have 
already quoted extracts relating to De Profundis. 


‘“Hotel de la Gare, 
‘‘Hesdigneul, 
‘France, 
[Undated] 
*“DeaR Mr. SorRLEY BROWN, 
‘“‘T have to-day sent you a copy of my book, though 
I gather that you have had a review copy. I thought you 
might care to have an autographed copy from the author. I 
look forward with pleasure to your review in the Border Standard. 
My mother’s address for the next three weeks is Horncliffe 
House, Berwick-on-Tweed, where she is staying with Lady 
Encombe. I wish you could manage to get in a few lines of 
review of my F. E. Smith poem, but perhaps you may think 
it wiser not to mention it! I hear that it has been a knock-out 
blow for him in London, and that in consequence of the recent 
part he played in Crosland’s case and the wigging he got from 
the Judge, Carson has thrown him overboard. 
‘Yours very sincerely, 


‘* ALFRED BrucE DOUGLAS.”’ 


‘*Hotel de la Gare, 
“‘Hesdigneul, 
‘France, 
“August 2nd, 1914. 
*“DeaR Mr. Sortey Brown, 

“TI received the Border Standard with your article this 
morning. Many thanks for what you say and for giving me 
such a good show in your paper. All the same this sort of 
thing rather causes me to blush, and feel that I have got a lot 
to live up to! I think it would be a very good thing if you 
would send a few marked copies to the Enemy. For instance, 
you might send a copy to Lewis & Lewis, Ely Place, Holborn, 
and another to F. E. Smith, 32 Grosvenor Gardens, and I 
think Colonel Custance, Weston Hall, Norwich, and E. Calvert, 
2 Upper King Street, Norwich (his solicitor and agent), ought 
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to have copies. I daresay, too, you will send one to my wife— 
not that she admits herself to be an enemy. My mother will 
be very pleased and so will Lady Encombe, with whom she 
is staying. 

“This war business is rather upsetting, is it not? This 
little village is now filled with soldiers guarding the line, and 
others starting for the German frontier. If we could between 
us smash the Germans once for all it would be worth it all 
the same. With renewed thanks for your valuable and much 
appreciated support. 

Plea, 
“Yours very sincerely, 


‘* ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS.’’ 


On Crosland’s suggestion, Douglas later on sent a compli- 
mentary copy of his book to Mr. Justice Darling, the Judge 
who tried the Ransome case, to whom very proper reference 
is made in the book. This thoughtful action on the part of 
Douglas did not please the learned Judge. 


“18 Princes Gardens, S.W. 


‘‘Mr. Justice Darling has the honour to inform Lord Alfred 
Douglas that he has returned the copy of Mr. (sic) Oscar Wilde 
and Myself. He has not read a word of the book, merely 
because his time is somewhat fully occupied, and the title of 
this work is sufficient to assure him that he would find no 
interest in it. 


**17th October, 1914.” 


On receiving the above letter, Douglas sent Mr. Justice 
Darling this reply. 


“*g Cliveden Place, S.W., 
“October 18th, 1914. 


‘‘Lord Alfred Douglas is in receipt of Mr. Justice Darling’s 
letter, and he regrets that Mr. Justice Darling should have 
been at the pains of returning the book Oscar Wilde and Myself. 
Lord Alfred Douglas thinks that Mr. Justice Darling would 
have done well to read the book before coming to a conclusion 
as to the interest it may or may not possess, on the old-fashioned 
principle of listening to the evidence before deciding on the 
merits of a case. But perhaps this principle does not com- 
mend itself to Mr. Justice Darling. In any case, Lord Alfred 
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Douglas is distressed to think that Mr. Justice Darling, whose 
time is ‘somewhat fully (sic) occupied,’ should think it neces- 
sary to go to the trouble of writing to Lord Alfred Douglas 
to assure him that he has ‘not read a word of the book.’ Lord 
Alfred Douglas knows quite enough about the legal mind to 
be certain that Mr. Justice Darling would never have read a 
word of anything that it did not suit him to admit having read. 
Needless to say, Lord Alfred Douglas is not presuming to 
doubt Mr. Justice Darling’s word on this point, but Lord Alfred 
Douglas does not lose sight of the fact that there are other 
ways of finding out what a book contains than reading it. Lord 
Alfred Douglas has a recollection that on a former occasion 
when he wrote to Mr. Justice Darling, Mr. Justice Darling 
was careful to explain that the letter had been opened and 
read by someone else. This recollection encourages Lord 
Alfred Douglas to believe that Mr. Justice Darling, although 
he has ‘not read a word’ of Lord Alfred Douglas’s book, knows 
very well what it contains, at any rate in relation to Mr. Justice 
Darling himself, and that he is not at all likely to forget it. 
Were it not so, Lord Alfred Douglas does not think that Mr. 
Justice Darling would be so exceedingly anxious to disclaim 
having read the book. The galled jade winces!” 


Crosland, for his part, realising that Mr. Justice Darling 
prides himself on being something of a poet, fixed up his 
Lordship for posterity in a brilliantly sarcastic sonnet. 


TO A CERTAIN KNIGHT 


They perk you up in scarlet and horsehair, 

And let you say your usher-tickling mots, 

For joy of which the unhanged prisoner glows, 
And counts his life a very small affair. 

Then you write verse. Out comes the Westminster 
(Why it comes out the Lord in Heaven knows), 
And in black type on pea-green paper shows 
Whose mantle it is that Milton used to wear. 


We who are Justice to a mightier than the King 
Have ‘carefully perused’ your verse, Sir Charles, 
And hereby we deliver judgment on it: 

A more mechanic, less poetic thing 

Was never penned even by Clough or Quarles— 
And, Jupiter! what a mess you make of the sonnet! 


CHAPTER XIX 


Retribution—Robert Ross Unmasked—Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
Trial—The Ross Testimonial—‘‘ The Second Stone.” 


THE champions of Wilde and Ross were not content with the 
verdict in the Crosland case, and their next move was with 
Lord Alfred Douglas, who was arrested on a criminal charge 
of having libelled Ross, and, after being kept for several days 
in Brixton Prison, was released on substantial bail. Douglas’s 
trial came on at the Old Bailey in November. ‘The defence was 
a plea of justification, which was drawn up by Douglas’s counsel, 
Mr. Comyns Carr. Douglas undertook to prove that every- 
thing he had written about Ross was true in substance and in 
fact and was written in the public interest. The libels were 
printed and published and constituted the most damning 
indictment ever brought against a public man. 

The trial took place before Mr. Justice Coleridge and a 
jury. Counsel for Ross were Mr. (now Sir) Ernest Wild, K.C., 
and Mr. Forrest Fulton (briefed by Sir George Lewis), while 
Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Purchase (briefed by Messrs. Carter 
& Bell) represented Lord Alfred Douglas, who called FOURTEEN 
witnesses, including Inspector West, who had a record in 1914 
of fifteen years’ experience at Scotland Yard and two years at 
Vine Street Police Station, and a clergyman, the Rev. Andrew 
Bowring Crispin Robinson. After a trial lasting eight days 
there was a disagreement of the jury. Nine members of the 
jury, including the foreman, waited for Lord Alfred Douglas 
outside the Court and expressed to him their regret that OWING 
TO THE DETERMINED REFUSAL OF ONE JURYMAN to bring in a ver- 
dict against Ross, he, Lord Alfred Douglas, had been robbed 
of the verdict to which he was entitled. 

Thereafter Ross indicated that he desired to enter a nolle 
prosequi—leave to abandon the prosecution. Lord Alfred 
Douglas instructed his solicitors to write to the Attorney- 
General (then Sir John Simon) to say that he would not consent 
to a nolle prosequi but insisted on his right to be tried again and 
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to establish his plea of justification. Thereupon Mr. Wild, KC., 
representing Ross, approached Mr. Comyns Carr, representing 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and offered on behalf of Sir George 
Lewis, Ross’s solicitor, to pay all Lord Alfred Douglas’s taxed 
costs and out-of-pocket expenses (amounting to over £500) and 
to give certain undertakings if Lord Alfred Douglas would 
consent to allow a nolle prosequi to be entered. On these terms 
Lord Alfred Douglas consented to a nolle prosequi, the plea of 
justification remaining on the file of the Court at the Old Bailey, 
and Lord Alfred Douglas being ACQUITTED AND DISCHARGED. 
This last circumstance is important, because if Ross had been 
able to defend his character, not only would Lord Alfred Douglas 
have been sent to prison, but the plea of justification would have 
been withdrawn from the record of the Court. 

“It was, by the way,” (says Douglas), ‘‘Mr. Forrest Fulton, 
junior counsel for Ross, and the son of the late Recorder of 
London, who pointed out to Mr. Bell, my solicitor, that the 
entering of a nolle prosequi on Ross’s behalf was an even greater 
victory for me than a verdict would have been, for the obvious 
reason that a nolle prosequi entered under such circumstances 
is an acknowledgment of guilt, and is equal to a plea of guilty 
on the part of the prosecutor.” 

I reproduce two letters sent to myself by Lord Alfred Douglas, 
which confirm the facts about the trial. The first reads: 


*““g Cliveden Place, 
“Eaton Square, S.W., 
~ eC. 8.1014: 
“DEAR Mr. SorLtEy Brown, 

“Thanks for your letter. I was robbed of my verdict by 
one juryman. The foreman of the jury with eight other members 
of the jury waited for me after the case was over outside the 
Court to explain that the ‘disagreement’ was brought about 
by this one man who announced ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE TRIAL 
that he would not give a verdict against Ross. My solicitor, Mr. 
Bell, and I both saw George Lewis go up to the man after the case, 
touch him on the arm and walk out of Court with him. The 
foreman told me that he and the rest of the jury would have 
STOPPED THE CASE IMMEDIATELY AFTER ROSSs’s CROSS-EXAMINATION, 
BUT WERE PREVENTED BY THIS ONE MAN. ‘The Press also was 
evidently squared, as the case was not reported at all, or only in 
such a garbled way as to convey a completely false impression. 
I called FOURTEEN witnesses in support of the allegations in my _ 
plea. ‘They were definite accusations, with names, dates, etc., 
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and they were proved up to the hilt. In addition to calling Ross 
a sodomite I had also called him a blackmailer. Ross’s counsel 
made a great deal of this, and said I had failed anyHow to make 
out that he was a blackmailer, as he had never demanded money. 
I in the witness box said there was such a thing as moral black- 
mail and that a man who kept the old letters of his friends and, 
after using threats, brought them out against them twenty years 
afterwards, was a blackmailer just as much as if he demanded 
money. ‘The Judge supported me in this. In his summing- 
up he said—‘If you find the Prosecutor is a B—— you will 
probably find that he is also a blackmailer.’ I had the case 
my own wayallthrough. Itneverwasindoubt. But, of course, 
you can’t hold out against a prejudiced juryman. ‘The case is 
now adjourned. They will not, I think, come on again, but will 
probably apply for a nolle prosequi, which means that I am 
entitled to a verdict of acquittal, they offering no evidence. 
The only result of their fraudulent manceuvres may be to save 
Ross from the police prosecution which would otherwise have 
almost certainly followed. Of course, also, in a way, they have 
succeeded in robbing me of the ‘eclat’ of a win in a crowded and 
excited court. I have got the shorthand note of the Judge’s 
summing-up. It is a deadly indictment of Ross. Meanwhile 
I am still ‘out on bail!’ My mother sends her kind regards. 
*‘Yours very sincerely, 


‘* ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS.”’ 


The second letter is as follows: 
“*g Cliveden Place, 
‘Eaton Square, S.W. 
pec 7..1914- 
““DeaR Mr. SorLeY Brown, 

‘“‘The situation about Ross is that his lawyers applied 
to the Attorney General for a nolle prosequi, that is to say, 
permission to discontinue their prosecution of me. I there- 
upon, through my lawyers, informed the Attorney General 
that I did not consent to a nolle prosequi, and claimed the right 
to be re-tried and to prove my justification. Thereupon 
Ross’s lawyers approached mine with the offer that if I would 
consent to the nolle prosequi, they would pay all my costs 
(which come to about £500) and give an undertaking that Ross 
should refrain from ever again producing in a law court or 
publishing any of my letters to Wilde. I agreed to this, pro- 
vided that Ross should also undertake not to oppose any 
application I might choose to make to the British Museum 
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about the MS. of De Profundis. He has agreed to this, and 
the matter is practically settled. I don’t mind telling you that 
if I could have afforded it I would have refused to make any 
terms at all. I had him utterly beaten and done for, and I 
have got even stronger evidence of his filthy practices since 
the last trial. But I am absolutely RUINED by all this, and I 
could not afford to lose the certainty of making sure of my 
costs. One of the least of the injuries this man has done me 
is to drive me into the bankruptcy court. Of course, the 
nolle prosequi is to all intents and purposes a complete justifi- 
cation for me, and carries with it a verdict of ‘Not Guilty,’ 
but it gives Ross a sort of hole to wriggle out of, and if I could 
have afforded it I would not have agreed to any compromise. 
But that is always the way. Ross seems to be able to command 
unlimited money from innumerable backers, but nobody has 
ever offered to help ME with so much as a five pound note. 
Socially he is now an outcast as far as decent society is con- 
cerned, but I don’t suppose he much cares about that as he 
seems still to have rich and powerful friends. Of course, 
there ought to be a Treasury prosecution, but I should like 
to bet that it will all be hushed up, though the Treasury has, 
I hear, sent for the shorthand notes of all the evidence. How- 
ever, that remains to be seen. I will let you know about the 
summing-up later on. At present I have not got a complete 
fair copy, but shall have it in a day or two. 
““Yours very sincerely, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.”’ 


The evidence against Ross, especially that of Inspector West, 
was positively damning. The Inspector, who came of his own 
accord and volunteered evidence, swore that in his professional 
capacity as a detective who had for fifteen years patrolled the 
neighbourhood of Vine Street, Piccadilly, etc., at night, he had 
known Ross during all those years as an habitual associate of 
sodomites and male prostitutes. 

And in the course of a deadly summing up Mr. Justice 
Coleridge said: 


“Now, there is no doubt one cannot conceal from oneself 
that Mr. Ross, who was in the box under cross-examination— 
I think he stayed there for a day—gave his views on various 
things. I waited and waited, but I waited in vain for any 
moral expression of indignation or horror at the practice of 
sodomitical vices . . . and, indeed, to be frank with Mr. 
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Ross, when he was asked whether he did not constantly intro- 
duce these leprous things into ordinary articles in the magazine, 
all he could say was that he could not remember. It certainly 
was not so emphatic a denial as you could expect from a man 
with no leprosy upon him. Although we have a large literature 
from Mr. Ross, letters wholesale dealing with all kinds of 
subjects, yet I do not recollect, I have carefully been keeping 
my mind open on the matter, although there are constant 
allusions to this kind of practice, I don’t recollect that there is 
any copy or extract which has been produced indicating that 
he disapproved or that he views this kind of vice with disgust. 
Then that is the man, I would say that is the attitude of the man 
and his mind towards this kind of perversion of sex.” 


As we have seen, there can be no questioning the facts. 
Indeed, in private life and even in public life, Ross not only 
never denied that he approved and condoned Wilde’s vices, 
but he boasted that he practised them himself. It would be 
idle for anyone to attempt to dispute the fact that Ross was 
what he was, and that the nature of the man and the unspeak- 
ably abominable cult for which he stood were perfectly well- 
known in London. Yet the fact that Ross had at long last 
been very properly revealed in his true colours did not prevent 
his ‘‘friends and admirers,” as they called themselves, from 
presenting him with an illuminated address and a sum of £700. 
The presentation took place in March, 1915, and among the 
three hundred odd signatories were people holding some of 
the highest positions in the country. Needless to say, the 
professed ‘‘friends and admirers” of Ross were enemies of 
Crosland and Douglas, and an account of the presentation, 
with a complete list of the signatories, was published in most 
of the London newspapers at the time. 

Owing to the scandal caused by the whole affair, Ross, 
some months before the Old Bailey trial, had been obliged to 
resign the position of ‘‘assessor of picture valuations to the 
Board of Trade,” which, at a salary of over {1,000 a year, 
had been conferred on him by Mr. Asquith. But in 1917 he 
was appointed to the highly honourable position of a trustee 
of the National Gallery, and a few months later was made, 
by Sir Alfred Mond, Director and Manager of the Imperial 
War Museum, a position which he held up to the day of his 
death, which took place in the autumn of 1918, some months 
after his former ‘‘ private secretary,” whom Ross has described 
in print as ‘‘the foremost authority on the bibliography of 
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Oscar Wilde’s books,” and who, as Ross has further said, 
rendered him ‘‘valuable assistance” from time to time, was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment by the Recorder 
of London for an offence which shall be nameless. This 
authority on Wilde’s books was the CHIEF WITNESS CITED BY 
Ross in the abortive prosecution of Crosland, and it was his 
second offence of the kind of which he had been convicted. 
In passing sentence on him the Recorder remarked that it had 
been his misfortune to have to try ‘“‘an astounding number” 
of such cases since 1914, cases ‘‘which disclosed a condition 
of things which was simply appalling.” 

Crosland and Douglas between them had succeeded, in the 
face of great odds, in definitely establishing what an American 
writer has well described in print as ‘‘the blackness, the hideous 
ugliness of the character of Robert Ross, the most conscienceless 
liar in England in his day,” yet up till his death he still com- 
manded troops of friends and admirers in social and literary 
circles and continued to be a member of the Reform Club, 
the committee of which received this jeu d’esprit from Lord 
Alfred Douglas shortly after his trial: 


““The question finds the Wilde clique at a loss, 
The controversy’s raising quite a storm, 
Is ‘The Reform’ reforming Robert Ross, 
Or Robert Ross reforming ‘The Reform’?”’ 


Despite the facts, when Robert Ross died many of the leading 
newspapers contained fulsome tributes to his memory, but at 
least one journal had sufficient courage to take the right view. 
In the course of a leading article it said: 


‘What has become of the old English hatred of and horror 
for unnatural vices? Is it really possible that toleration for 
that sort of thing is now, as many people assert, un fait accompli ? 
Is the tremendous vogue of Oscar Wilde and his school in 
‘art and letters’ to be followed by the apotheosis of Oscar Wilde 
the man, and the glorification of his abominable habits? The 
recent death of Mr. Robert Ross, ‘art critic and author and 
executor and administrator of the literary and dramatic estate 
of the late Oscar Wilde,’ as he was described in The Times, was 
briefly commented on in these columns a week or so ago. Asa 
general rule, by the time a man, no matter how notorious, is 
claimed by death, there is, broadly speaking, a consensus of 
opinion that he has paid the penalty for his faults; nor has 
history failed in this respect to repeat itself in the case of Mr. 
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Robert Ross. The leading newspapers, in chronicling the 
‘sad event,’ showed a touching unanimity. According to this 
Press, Mr. Ross should go down to history as a model of ‘loyal 
and devoted friendship,’ and a type of that which England most 
delights to honour. We assume that even the Editor of The 
Times, who was responsible for the appearance of the flattering 
obituary of Mr. Robert Ross, will have nothing to object against 
an impartial examination into the public record of the man 
whom he has caused to be held up to popular admiration. 
Loyalty and devoted friendship are fine things in themselves, 
and it is quite conceivable that they may still sometimes be 
admirable when they are consecrated to an unworthy object. 
A man may exhibit loyal and devoted friendship to a scoundrel, 
and even while we wonder at his folly and condemn the scoun- 
drelism, we may yet keep a certain admiration and respect for 
his loyalty and devotion. Oscar Wilde was a scoundrel, a 
peculiarly vile kind of scoundrel, and yet when all is said and 
done it is not impossible to imagine circumstances under which 
loyalty or devotion to him or to his memory might provoke our 
admiration, or at any rate fail to raise our contempt. If Robert 
Baldwin Ross had confined the manifestation of his loyalty 
and friendship for Wilde to the more or less legitimate sphere 
of rescuing what was harmless or meritorious among his works 
from a too pitiless oblivion, then he could not have been cen- 
sured. But if, on the other hand, it is notorious and, moreover, 
has been proved by quite irrefragable evidence, that his ‘loyalty 
and devoted friendship’ to Wilde and to Wilde’s memory took 
the form of an habitual and life-long practice of Wilde’s detest- 
able vices, then his death should have spelt oblivion, and not 
have been the subject of hypocritical, eulogistic obituary.” 

The many apologists for Wilde and Robert Ross, who appear 
to regard their idols as heroic figures in some sublime tragedy, 
can have no objection to my having raked this matter up, 
especially Mr. Laurence Housman, who was a signatory to the: 
notorious Ross Testimonial, in one of his most recent books— 
Echo de Paris: A Study from Life—says: “ Always, so long as 
it stays remembered, the name of Oscar Wilde is likely to carry 
with it a shadowy implication of that strange pathological trouble 
which caused his downfall. And whatever else may be said 
for or against the life of promiscuous indulgence he appears to 
have led, his downfall did at least this great service to humanity, 
that—by the sheer force of notoriety—it made the ‘unmention- 
able’ mentionable.”’ 

A “‘great service” indeed ! 
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Ross was a man who has contributed nothing of permanent 
value to Literature or Art, and his denouncer, Crosland, was 
doubtless not exactly a saint, but he certainly was not an S.R.T., 
and, as Mr. Hannen Swaffer has well written: ‘There is one 
great thing that will be said of Crosland for years, even by some 
who did not read his verses. With a bitter loathing he fought 
the Smear. It led him into great trouble, once, indeed, into an 
Old Bailey dock. But, relentlessly, he tried to stamp it out. 
People in high places hated him because of this; but he went on. 
And, all the time, he wrote sonnets, some of which will live as 
long as our language.” 

This is one, for instance—a combination of truth and beauty: 


TO ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


You took proud words and touched their meagre blood, 
You gave them wine and oil and the full grain, 
The rose of love, the sacraments of Pain 

And Death and Joy, and Beauty where she stood, 
Ineffable, like a beatitude, 

And washed in silver dawns and golden rain; 

You would not stoop for praises or for gain, 

And you have wrought us nothing else but good. 


They see your soul, on flaming vans of song, 
Flash past the prisons, and they shake their bars 
With rage and malice; where there is no light 
They sit contriving mockeries and wrong: 
They know you have possessions in the stars, 
And they must spit at you their little spite. 


The Ross Testimonial scandal was dealt with by Crosland 
in the fourth number of The Antidote, published in June, 1915, 
in which he asserted very rightly that ‘‘it is just as important to 
civilisation that literary England should be cleansed of sex- 
mongers and pedlars of perverse as that Flanders should be 
cleared of Germans.” I do not propose to say anything further 
about this odious subject. The facts as I have stated them 
speak for themselves. All I am concerned about is to make it 
clear that we have to thank Crosland and Lord Alfred Douglas 
for exposing a diabolical menace to letters and public morals, 
and revealing the wickedness that exists in high places. There 
have been far too many apologists for Oscar Wilde and his 
disciples and henchmen, who would appear to be all-powerful 
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in England to-lay. Things being as they are, it is scarcely 
surprising that Crosland, in the course of his long poem, ‘“‘ The 
Second Stone,” n which he likens Wilde to the “‘fetid leper of 
the Fiftieth Pit,’ should make these reflections: 


And on an April day 

Of 1913 

He shambled 

Into our presence 

All dank 

With silly tears, 

And cried 

With a loud and bitter cry, 

*“Do ye not now perceive 

“That I am the whitest 

*‘And most magnificent soul 

*“Which ever dropped 

“Into your foul fosses ; 

“‘For hath not a judge 

“Of the High Court 

“Of the Land of Virtue and Goodness 
“Said, from his exalted place, 

“That my sins (if I had any) 
“Should not prevent 

“The virtuous and the good 

“From perusing 

*“My ‘wonderful prose’ 

‘“‘Any more than the sins 

‘‘Of Charles II should prevent the observance 
“Of the statutes made and ordained 
“In the reign 

“Of that merry and magnificent monarch? 
‘Therefore, it must be 

“That I am really a Saint, 

‘‘And what should: a saint, 

*‘Let alone a fine old Irish gentleman 
“Hope to do 

“In this abiding-place 

‘Of ancient devils, 

‘*But weep and weep and weep 

*“As I do now?” 


And we thrust him 
Into our reeking 
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Fiftieth Pit 

And bade him be of cheer; 
“For,” we said, 

“The plain, blunt citizens 

‘‘Of the Land of Virtue and Goodness 
‘*Will undoubtedly find thee out 
“In due time, 

‘‘And the words of their Judge 
“‘Of the High Court 

**Are but breath 

**And witlessness 

‘*And may not suffice thee.” 


And, now. 

I, my dear Beelzebub, 

Have repaired me 

To the Land of Virtue and Goodness 
And have beheld, with my own eyes, 
Certain things 

And heard, with my own ears, 
Certain other things. 

And I have seen one 

Who, if he be no saint, 

Is certainly no son of Sodom, 

But the enemy of all her sons— 

I have seen this one 

Put up in an iron cage, 

With many grave persons round him 
Clamouring for his destruction; 

For that he hath dared 

In the Land of Virtue and Goodness 
And plain, blunt men, 

To charge, challenge, and accuse 

The sworn henchmen and disciples 
Of our damp, dismal, and fetid leper 
Of the Fiftieth Pit; 

And I have seen this one 

Rebuked over the mouth 

By the grave Councillors 

Of the Land of Virtue and Goodness, 
And I have heard those grave Councillors say 
That the henchmen, disciples, and ‘admirers ” 
Of the wet inhabitant 

Of our reeking Fiftieth Pit 
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Are entitled to the sympathy 

Of the citizens 

Of the Land of Virtue and Goodness, 
And heard their names 

Ordered to be written in choice whitewash 
On the walls 

Of the Temples of Justice. 


Now, my dear Beelzebub, 

It must be plain to you, 

As it is more than plain to me, 
That a Devil 

With a capital letter on his forehead, 
Who, by sheer dint ° 

Of ink and impudence, 

Can so cajole, beguile, cozen, 
Deceive and otherwise delude 

A great and glorious people 
Such as the people 

Of the Land of Virtue and Goodness, 
Into believing 

That his disciples 

Are saints 

Like himself; 

And that one who decries 
Insults, or accuses them, 

Is one who should be rebuked, 
Reviled and cast into the deepest dungeons, 
Such a devil, I say, 

Is obviously 

The choicest and most diabolical devil 
Of us all; 

And before him 

You and I 

And our black processions 

Of lurers, 

Grace-scorners, 

Lecherers, 

Stranglers, 

Seducers, 

Adulterers, 

And K.C.’s 

Should bow our crested heads, 

And cry,‘‘ Hosannah!” 
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Wherefore it is that I, 

Serissim, the lewd goat 

And Evil One, 

Being, when you come to think of it, 
No fool, 

And desiring to see 

Our old-established business 

Continued 

On those lines of enterprise and efficiency 
Which have made it 

The success that it is, 

Do require and charge you to fetch up 
This cancerous 

Tear-shedding, 

Scripture-quoting 

Lie-mongering, 

Baboon-shaming, 

Hog-sickening 

Devil of the Fiftieth Pit, 

And establish him 

With power and glory among ye 

In the place and stead 

Of my utterly eclipsed 

And unworthy self. 

For it hath been given to him to accomplish 
That which might not be accomplished 
Whether by me 

Serissim Prince of Darkness and Lord of Hell, 
Or by thee, Beelzebub, 

Second only to me, 

King of Flies 

And foul with my foulness; 

Or by Alichino, the Allurer, 
Barbariccia, the malicious, 

Colcobrina, who refuseth grace, 
Caynazzo, the snarler, 

Scarmiglione, the baleful, 

Farfarello, the scandalous, 

Or Ciriato Sannuto, 

The long-toothed boar— 

Namely and to wit 

That he hath beaten us 

At our own trade. 


CHAPTER XX 


The European War—‘Facts”—‘‘A Chant of Affection”— 
War Verses for the Sunday Press—‘The Showmen”—‘ The 
Academy” Again—Robert Bridges and Lord Kitchener—‘ War 
Poems by ‘X’”—A Grievous Personal Blow—‘‘ The Soul of a 
Crown Prince” —‘ Collected Poems”—‘ The English Sonnet.’ 


THE expenses which Crosland incurred in connection with 
his defence at his trial at the Old Bailey were borne by Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s mother, the Dowager Marchioness of Queens- 
berry, who at that time was staying at Chelsea. 

The Marchioness, than whom no saintlier, sweeter, more 
gracious or more noble-minded woman ever lived, looked upon 
Crosland as a help to Lord Alfred in his fight against his 
traducers, and on that account rendered Crosland financial 
assistance. Crosland—for some reason—objected to Lady 
Queensberry employing a solicitor on his behalf, and insisted 
on having all the money paid to him. Lady Queensberry 
gave Crosland in cheques and ready cash nearly £300 for his 
defence and maintenance while the case lasted. I would 
not have mentioned this matter but for the fact that 
the base story afterwards got about that Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
family left Crosland to fight his case without financial assistance. 
The truth is that neither the Marchioness of Queensberry nor 
Lord Alfred Douglas, or any other member of this great and 
remarkable Scottish family for that matter, is capable of behaving 
in an ungenerous way to any friend. How much of the sum 
Crosland received from Lady Queensberry was paid to his 
solicitor I do not know. Lord Alfred Douglas told me after- 
wards that he doubted if Crosland paid anybody anything at 
all. Crosland’s counsel, Mr. Hayes, however, assured me that 
he got his fee. ‘‘I am glad to hear it,” I remarked. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he added, ‘‘I defended Crosland for the nominal sum of £10.” 

In consideration of the assistance which Crosland rendered 
him in writing his book, Oscar Wilde and Myself, Douglas out 
of the royalties he received gave Crosland fully £200, but after 
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the exposure of Ross and his gang, who appeared to have many 
friends on the English Press, Crosland found it well nigh 
impossible for a time to secure employment, and, following 
the outbreak of the European War, he was in very sore financial 
straits. In the beginning of August he wrote to his wife from 
Mitcham Street saying: 


**My DEAR Love, 

“I should have written to say how glad and thankful 
I was to see you again, but I had no money to send and I kept 
putting it off. This war will make things very tight for a little 
while. I am enclosing 15s.—all I have except 3s. 6d. I will 
do my level best to send you some more in a day or two. I 
have got a job at £2 a week, and that is all I have to depend on 
for the moment. But I will get some money somehow, and 
send it along quick. Meanwhile do the best you can. If you 
get into any difficulty about the rent let me know. But I hope 
you will manage for a few days. You don’t know how it hurts 
me to be like this, but nobody can help it, and there are thousands 
of others in a like state. I hope you are remembering to go 
to bed early. If anything were to happen to your health, I 
should be about finished. So do take care of yourself for my 
sake and the boys’. Send me a line by Philip if you can, and 
believe me, with my dearest and fondest love. 

“Yours always, 


“WILLIE,” 
On August 24th he wrote: 


*“My DEAR LOVE, 


“Just a line to say I got here safe and in time to see 
to the work. I arranged, also, with another man last night 
to open an office of my own in Dover Street, W., and we shall 
soon get a bit of business together to carry us through the war 
time. I hope you got through the night all right, and that 
you remembered to go to bed early and keep there, no matter 
how you feel. Coming down has done me a lot of good, as it 
always does. I enclose the Globe in another envelope. You 
will find what I told you on page 6. So you see we are not 
forgotten or despised. It will come all right, my dear. I 
have seen a doctor about you, and he says it is all a question of 
rest and nourishment, and that you will pull round. He has 
known of a great number of similar cases, and there is nothing 
to be alarmed about if proper care is taken in the way of plenty 
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of rest in bed and as much food as you can take. I hope Lolly 
is bringing you your cup of teain bed. This will help you of a 
morning, and the cup of warm milk at night. As I said, I will 
try to come down one evening this week, but am certain to come 
on Friday; and I will write to you even if I have nothing 
particular to say. A letter cheers one up sometimes. You 
might please take care of the Globe I am sending, as it might be 
useful. I have been thinking about you the best part of the 
night, and planning to bring you all the happiness you deserve. 
I want you to know that I love you better than I love my life; 
that you are all I have and all I care about. We have our 
best years to come, and they will be years of peace and love. 
With heaps of kisses, believe me always, 
‘Your affectionate husband, 


** WILLIE.”’ 


“*P.S.—Send me a postcard when it is convenient. I should 
like one each morning, but don’t want you to feel tied to it. 
Love again till I see you.” 


In August a new weekly called Facts was launched, and to 
this paper Crosland began to contribute poems about the war 
pretty regularly from the first number. Later he secured the 
editorship of the paper at a salary of £3 per week, and it was 
this paper he was editing when in the middle of April, 1915, I 
met him in the flesh for the first and last time in my life. I had 
enlisted in the Army shortly after the outbreak of war, had 
been given a commission after serving six months in the ranks 
and had got a few days’ leave as I was expecting any day to be 
sent out to join my Battalion—the King’s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers—which had just left for Gallipoli. I resolved to spend 
my leave at 34 St. Aubyns, Hove, where Lord Alfred Douglas 
and his mother were staying, and went there in response to a 
kind invitation. Ina letter, dated April 17th, notifying Crosland 
that I was coming, Douglas said: “‘. . . last night as we were 
sitting down to dinner came a telegram from the War Office 
to say that Sholto’s boy, Bruce, my mother’s favourite grandson, 
whom she brought up as her own son, has been killed in action. 
He was only seventeen. The blow has quite prostrated my 
mother, coming on the top of everything else. . . . Sorley 
Brown comes here to-day.” 

I duly arrived at 34 St. Aubyns, where I received every kind- 
ness from Lord Alfred Douglas and his mother, and after spend- 
ing three eventful days there I returned to Scotland, breaking 
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my journey at London, where Douglas took me to see Crosland. 
I have already described that interview in the first chapter of 
this book, but I might add here, that to me he was the personifica- 
tion of kindness, and my reception was cordial in the extreme. 
When Lord Alfred, introducing me, said, ‘‘ This is Mr. Sorley 
Brown,” Crosland shook me warmly by the hand, and, turning 
to Lord Alfred, exclaimed—‘‘ Well, well, I am delighted to meet 
Mr. Sorley Brown, but I thought that our good friend . . . 
would he a much older person. I imagined that from his 
writings.” 

Lord Alfred noticed that I was blushing, and said to Crosland 
—‘‘Oh, no, I knew he was quite a young man,” and later, when, 
in response to a query from Crosland, I mentioned that I 
possessed a great love for England, and that I had finished my 
education at a school in London at a time when he was writing 
for The Academy (1908), the author of The Unspeakable Scot 
nearly caused me to upset the cup of tea and the cake he had 
just handed to me by bringing his fist down on the table and 
exclaiming with glee—‘‘ Ah, Douglas, there you have the secret; 
that’s why our friend is different from the average Scotsman! 
That accounts for his sanity and broad-mindedness!”’ 

Crosland had come into the office to work, but he put his 
work aside, and he and Lord Alfred devoted the afternoon and 
evening to entertaining me. I had a splendid and memorable 
time before catching the night train for Edinburgh. Douglas 
I was to meet often in after years, but Crosland I never met 
again. When I said good-bye to him in the Café Royal he 
looked straight at me with kindly eyes and wished me ‘‘a safe 
return from the war,” while Douglas, who saw me off at the train 
sent me some months later a letter, which reached me on the eve 
of my departure for Gallipoli, and which stated—‘‘ You have 
proved a true friend to me at a time when I have very few 
friends. . . . [shall pray for you while you are away.” 


* % % x * 


Crosland’s first shot at the enemy took the form of a sheaf 
of verse entitled A Chant of Affection, a reply to the German 
hymn of hate, and after editing Facts for some eight months he 
resigned that position and became associated with Henry Savage 
in the production of The Academy. The venture, however, 
was not financially successful, and they succeeded in issuing 
six weekly numbers only (July and August, 1915). The 
autumn found Crosland writing for the Sunday Times. He 
wrote occasional leaders, ‘‘ The Easy Chair” column, and con- 
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tributed a good many sonnets and other verses over the 
pseudonym of ““X”. The poems by “‘X” were very fine, and 
were looked forward to every Sunday by that paper’s readers, 
many of whom wrote to ask who “‘X” was, but they were not 
enlightened, as Crosland desired, as far as possible, to preserve 
his anonymity. The poems by “‘X” were in such demand 
that on one occasion when their author failed to keep up the 
supply he received this letter, which will no doubt be read with 
interest by Sir Edmund Gosse, S.R.T.: 


‘The Sunday Times, 
‘*Windsor House, 
“Kingsway, 
“*London, W.C. 
‘29th Dec., 1915. 
“T, W. H. Crosland, Esq., 
“8g Courtenay Road, 
“Woking. 


*‘DEAR CROSLAND, 
““We have not had any verses from you for two weeks 
and miss them badly. 
“Hoping to hear from you. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“THE EDITOR.” 


For each poem Crosland contributed to the Sunday Times 
he received two guineas, and he got a “fiver” for his other 
work. Mr. (now Sir) William Berry thought that two guineas 
was rather too generous payment for what rarely occupied 
more than fourteen lines of print, especially as it was war 
time, but Crosland informed Mr. Berry that he could not have 
the poems for less than two guineas each. Crosland also 
contributed to the Weekly Dispatch, whose editor, Hannen 
Swaffer, cheerfully paid as much as f10 for any poem “X” 
cared to write, and did so until Lord Northcliffe had the 
curiosity to inquire who “‘X” was. 

Before the end of the year Mr. Werner Laurie published an 
amusing little book by Crosland, entitled The Showmen: A 
Legend of the War, which was a parody of Arthur Machen’s 
The Bowmen, or the story of the angels at Mons. Mr. Machen 
—or ‘‘Mr. Mac Hen,” as Crosland used to call him in friendly 
intercourse—‘‘a name that’s worth more than we can possibly 
pay you”—was made the target of humour and delicate satire 
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in Crosland’s dainty volume, which recounted the wonderful 
experiences of Privates Sweets and Cheese, who end by being 
kept in custody till the state of their minds is inquired into. 
At the same time, Crosland did not scoff at angels. ‘There 
is not a soldier’s wife,” he wrote, “‘or a soldier’s mother in 
England who doesn’t overtly or covertly believe in the existence 
of angels. It is an angel who brings the boy back, perhaps 
hurt and maimed—but back. It is an angel that goes with 
him from Waterloo platform to his death, and makes that 
death an honour to himself and a glory to his country, and 
tolerable and even beautiful to those who loved him. If it 
were not for angels no woman would ever say ‘Go.’ And if it 
were not for angels no man who has seen another man blown 
into a crimson mist with bits of rag in it would ever fight 
again.” 

In May, 1916, The Academy re-appeared as a monthly with 
Crosland as editor and sole contributor. ‘‘Here,” said the 
editor, ‘‘is the real ‘old Academy’—at a penny, instead of 
threepence. Other people’s prices threaten to go up, ‘owing 
to the increased cost of paper.’ Lest any soaring human 
person should say at the final summing that we barred him from 
the light, because he couldn’t afford threepence, we descend 
to the price of The Times, and look Fate unwinkingly in the 
face.” Crosland certainly believed in giving his readers full 
value for their money, as the issue in question contained a 
thrilling, glorious and intensely patriotic poem by Crosland, 
entitled “‘Khaki For All”—a poem worthy of being placed 
side by side with Henley’s majestic, “‘England, My England.” 


I 

Lo, the stark heavens are stirred: 
He cometh, plumed and spurred, 
To say the undaunted word, 

England! 
With high and haughty breath 
He hails the hordes beneath; 
This hath he for their teeth— 

‘England again!” 


II 
King George in London Town, 
Sweareth our own’s our own: 
Whose might shall pluck us down! 
England? 


A SONG OF PRIDE 


Glories of slaughtered hosts, 
Splendours of English ghosts 
Beckon us from our coasts, 

England again! 


Ill 

Shrewd, on our world of seas, 
Waketh at dawn a breeze 
Singing bold melodies, 

England! 
Rose-red the long day falls, 
And the frore night wind calls 
To our proud Admirals, 

“England again!” 


IV 

Our Ensign flutters still 
On the unshaken hill; 
Our Bugle vaunteth shrill, 

England! 
What of the heathen draff? 
They are as burning chaff, 
Into their eyes we laugh, 

England again! 


Vv 

Death in his charnel-house, 
Rage and the Devil’s spouse 
Hate—ruffle not your brows, 

England! 
Blood of your fathers’ blood, 
Bred of great motherhood, 
Suckled on ancient good— 

‘“‘England again!” 


VI 

You shall be steel and ice, 
Stronger than love, and thrice 
Stricken for sacrifice, 

England! 
You shall bow to the flail, 
The hammer and the nail, 
And perish—and prevail, 

England again 
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VII 

While this our little land 
Hath a man-child to stand, 
He shall lift up his hand, 

England! 
To smite the accurséd bars: 
Out of the din of wars 
He shall shout to the stars, 

‘England again!” 


VIII 

Troop you from field and fold, 
Market and shop of gold; 
Let the full tale be told, 

England! 
Time beats his pitiless drum, 
Fate’s at her iron loom, 
For the New Earth, or Doom— 

England again! 


The June number of The Academy contained Crosland’s fine 
poem on the Battle of Jutland—‘‘Post Proelium.” It was 
written on June 3rd, and within the next day or two it was 
taken by Mrs. Powell, on Crosland’s behalf, and offered to 
nearly every leading newspaper in London, including The 
Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Spectator, and Saturday 
Review, but the fact that Crosland had written it was sufficient 
to bar any of the editors of these papers from accepting it. 
After reading the poem in question in The Academy, however, 
Clement Shorter of the Sphere wrote to Crosland, expressed 
his amazement at the rejection of the poem, and, enclosing a 
cheque for two guineas, said he would be delighted to have 
the privilege of printing ‘‘Post Proelium” in the Sphere. 
Crosland gladly granted Mr. Shorter the privilege, and a few 
months later Mr. Shorter said, in a further letter to Crosland, 
“I believe in your future strongly. With regard to the two 
poems you have sent me, I will pay two guineas each for these 
on publication, and am very glad to have them.” 

From the standpoint of criticism, the ‘“‘old Academy at a 
penny” was as entertaining and as sound as ever, and in the 
May, June, July, and August numbers Crosland gave us 
verse-pictures of “‘War-Time Persons,” and in refreshing 
and spirited articles took to task the Nation, Shaw (with 
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his £20,000 in the War Loan), and Israel Zangwill for 
giving voice to muddle-headed, pro-German views about the 
war. Nor did our old friend, the Daily Mail escape, and it 
seems to me that this admirable piece of criticism is worthy 
of being incorporated here: 


THE DAILY MAIL ‘ODE’ 


His Majesty’s Poet Laureate receives from the Privy Purse 
a stipend of £300 per annum. He also stands a good chance 
of being buried in Westminster Abbey. Since the beginning 
of the war the present holder of the position must have pouched 
£600 in hard cash from the King’s Treasury, and we have not 
had from him fifty lines of proper poetry. At the top of two 
columns of The Times of Tuesday he descended upon us with 
the following: 


LORD KITCHENER 


Unflinching hero, watchful to foresee 

And face thy country’s peril wheresoe’er, 
Directing war and peace with equal care, 

Till by long toil ennobled thou wert he 

Whom England call’d and bade ‘Set my arm free 
To obey my will and save my honour fair’— 
What day the foe presumed on her despair 

And she herself had trust in none but thee: 


Among Herculean deeds the miracle 

That mass’d the labour of ten years in one 

Shall be thy monument. Thy work is done 

Ere we could thank thee; and the high sea swell 

Surgeth unheeding where thy proud ship fell 

By the lone Orkneys, ere the set of sun. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 

June 8th. 


(The right of reproduction is not reserved either by the 
author or by The Times.) 


We are not blind to Mr. Robert Bridges’ services to poetry; 
but if the foregoing is an example of the best he finds himself 
able to do with all the splendours of the war at his elbow, it 
seems to us that he would be well advised to lie back snugly 
on his early laurels. 

z 
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Even if it be concerned only with ‘‘love” and ‘‘dove,” a 
sonnet requires a certain amount of writing nowadays. Not 
only should it ‘‘mean something,” and thereby justify itself 
to the intellect, but it should also have sufficient vision and 
passion about it to move the imagination and kindle the spirit. 
And unless it possesses these qualities in a high degree, a 
sonnet dealing with such an austere and tragical matter as is 
here handled is no sonnet to put before Shakespeare’s and 
Milton’s England. Mr. Bridges is a critic as well as a poet, 
and we shall ask him to inquire of his critical conscience if in 
this Kitchener sonnet he has achieved anything like the excel- 
lence we have a right to expect from him; whether by reason 
of his office or his previous work. Let him look at his own 
octave and tell us with his hand on his heart that it is other 
than a dull, confused, banal and futile jumble of words. Who 
can make workmanly head or tail of it? What tyro in the 
poetry business will not be staggered by its glaring blemishes? 
The lines 


“Among Herculean deeds the miracle 
That mass’d the labour of ten years in one 
Shall be thy monument,” 


may perhaps be held to save the piece, because of their vigour 
and appositeness; but the gross remainder is sheer weakness, 
fading with “‘ere the set of sun” into positive collapse. 

And technically, of course, the sonnet as a whole is past 
praying for. Rhymes with “‘e” have been worked to death 
and damnation by all the littlest sonneteers. One rhymed 
couplet to the sextet might be passed; but two are inexcus- 
able, and a careful workman would have avoided either 
““whatsoe’er”’ in the second line or ‘‘ere” in the fourteenth, 
despite the fact that the one refers to place and the other to 
time. ‘These and the like of them be small deer and not 
pleasant to hunt; but there they are, crying for the comb, so 
to speak. 

The come-day-go-day whisker-licking consumer of passing 
verse will doubtless inquire of us why we should fuss or raise 
pother about a trifle of rhyming ‘‘good enough to appear in 
The Times?” In spite of his usually hopeless taste, the con- 
sumer of passing verse is one of God’s creatures, and it is our 
duty to answer him. Here is our answer: 


Poetry is as necessary to human beings as meat and drink 
are necessary. 
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It is even more necessary to nations than it is to the 
individual. 

In war-time poetry is as necessary to nations as big guns 
and high explosives. 

Ill-made guns and indifferent explosives are dangerous to 
the State. 

Ill-made sonnets and indifferent poetry are equally dangerous 
to the State. 


For the moment we shall refrain from an elaboration of these 
propositions. One of them, indeed, needs no elaboration or 
exegesis, because the truth of it is as plain as the nose on some 
people’s faces. The others are just as true, and, to our mind, 
just as obvious. 

Yet here we have the Poet Laureate of England and The 
Times newspaper deliberately setting before us in big print 
a badly-constructed and inferior piece of writing, and inviting 
us by implication to copy it into all our newspapers and pass 
it in to the poetical currency for a sound article. Already it 
has been copied into the Evening News and “splashed” there 
as though it were something really good; and already it has 
been copied into the Daily Mail, under the amazing caption of 


POET LAUREATE’S ODE 


The Daily Mail’s view that Mr. Bridges’ effort amounts to 
an ode really takes away the breath. At Carmelite House and 
its branch office in Printing House Square, Lord Northcliffe 
has gathered round him all that is gracious and distinguished 
in British journalism. ‘The smartest and most able editors, 
the most knowledgeable and accomplished leader writers, the 
finest and sharpest sub-editors, and the most pompous and 
competent military, naval, legal and general experts money 
can command have been sucked into these two establishments 
like mackerel into a couple of vast reservoirs, and Lord North- 
cliffe knoweth them all,by their names down to the last mackerel, 
and believes in his soul that he has a sort of monopoly of the 
right journalistic fish—swimmers, ‘‘splashers,”’ and churners 
up of the water every one. 

But though at Carmelite House you shall find fifty fat and 
finny fliers who can tell you what the Keeper of the Bread 
Crumbs and the Bell thinks about Mr. Asquith, S.R.T., Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law and the Spiritual Homer, and 
what he thinks about compulsion, enemy aliens, Zeppelins, 
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combing out, sweet-pea growing, Admiral Jellicoe, the West- 
minster Gazette, Verdun, taxicab whistles, Pemberton-Billing, 
no-treating, and The Academy, not to mention what he used 
to think about Lord Kitchener, you will not find one who can 
tell you his private thoughts about poetry. And apparently 
you could not find one who is acquainted with the difference 
between an ode and a sonnet, or in his abounding ignorance 
has had the fish-sense to ring up and inquire of Printing House 
Square: ‘‘I say, old man [toujours le ‘old man’] is that little 
thing of Bridges’ an ode, or WHAT?” 

We have always contended that Lord Northcliffe is himself 
a sort of poet, inasmuch as he dreamed a dream and made it 
come true. That it was a bad dream for England is another 
affair. If it had been a good dream it would not have come 
true—the good dreams never do. But we stoutly assert that 
the Chief, before whom at Carmelite ‘“‘conferences” the wis- 
dom of the world rises and stands at attention, must in the 
nature of things have hidden in him, somewhere, attributes 
which amount to the poetical. Only poets (not Napoleons) 
are masters in the long run. ‘Therefore, we shall contrive to 
suppose that the sight of his silly fish triumphantly nosing 
out absolutely the wrong label for Mr. Bridges’ sonnet cuts 
his lordship to the quick, even as it cuts ourselves to such quick 
as we have left. And we shall contrive also to suppose that 
he prints Mr. Bridges in The Times, not because he considers 
there was anything specially momentous to print, but because 
use and wont have established a kind of contract between The 
Times and ‘‘respectability” which renders it incumbent upon 
our thundering contemporary to publish and display anything 
a Poet Laureate cares to contribute. 

A little practicability becomes us all. The practical way 
for the Poet Laureate, who doubtless means well, is to make 
sure by “‘unflinching”’ self-criticism and consultation with his 
troops of critical friends that he has really ‘‘ pulled it off” before 
he pops things into envelopes and addresses them to Printing 
House Square. And the practical way for Lord Northcliffe is 
to take a leaf out of the shrewd book of the Minister of Munitions. 
Mr. Lloyd George has appointed so many inspectors of shells 
that no fewer than seven of them (all different and all keen) 
called at a single small munition works the other Saturday 
morning. Unless our information bewrays us, he has appointed 
also inspectors of inspectors, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, there may be even an Inspector of inspectors of 
inspectors. What Mr. Lloyd George has done for shells, 
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Lord Northcliffe should forthwith do for poetry. Over the 
leader column of Wednesday’s Daily Mail, we read: 


THE PAPER THAT GOT THE SHELLS AND THE MEN 


Why not over the leader column of The Times: 


THE PAPER THAT GOT THE POETRY AND HAD IT THOROUGHLY 
INSPECTED ? 


We are convinced of the vital importance of sound poetics 
to the country. Lord Northcliffe must get his poetry inspected 
by somebody, even though it involve the massing of the labour 
of ten men in one—which it doesn’t. 

daranie ase Kes 


That the Poet Laureate’s sonnet on the death of Lord 
Kitchener is a good deal worse than even Crosland made it 
out to be cannot be questioned. It pales into insignificance when 
compared with Crosland’s own austere tribute to the great 
soldier. Crosland, unlike the Poet Laureate, did not allow 
himself to be overawed by the importance of the occasion, 
refrained from striving after effect, and it will be observed that 
his happily-turned effort says all that need be said and is a 
model of directness and simplicity. 


KITCHENER 


If death had questioned thee, 
‘Soldier, where wouldst thou take 
The immitigable blow?’ 

Thou hadst answered, ‘Let it be 
Where the battalions shake 

And break the entrenchéd foe.’ 


Yet wert thou nobly starred 
And destined. Thou dost die 
On the grim English sea; 
Thou goest to the old tarred 
Great Captains, and shalt lie 
Pillowed with them eternally. 


And they shall stir from their rest 
Each in his lordly shroud, 

And say, ‘’Fore God, we have room, 
So are the deeps made proud, 
Behold the glory on his breast, 
Kitchener of Khartoum!’ 
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Crosland continued to write war poetry, and to write it better 
than any of his contemporaries. Meanwhile his son Philip, 
as a lad of nineteen, had joined the Artists’ Rifles O.T.C., 
and as he was billeted with Mrs. Powell he saw a great deal of 
his father, who often laid the pen aside and devoted himself 
to cleaning Philip’s rifle and those of many of Philip’s young 
officer friends who came to the flat fora meal. The poet cleaned 
so many rifles that he exclaimed jocularly one day: “‘I feel 
I’m part of the regiment.” Philip eventually received a com- 
mission in the West Yorkshire Regiment, and went with his 
Battalion to France. There was an affectionate parting between 
father and son, says Mrs. Powell. ‘‘Unknown to Philip, Mr. 
Crosland went to Waterloo to get a last glimpse of him, as he 
had the feeling that he would never see him again. Mr. 
Crosland was at the station early and got into a good position. 
And as the Battalion marched in, Philip happened to catch 
sight of his father in the dense crowd of people and waved to 
him.’ It was a farewell wave, for the dear lad did not return. 
He was killed in action on August 16th, 1917, dying, as a 
brothet officer put it, ‘‘as gallantly as any soldier has ever done, 
fighting to the last.” 

‘“‘Philip’s gone and I shall have to depend on you more than 
ever now,” said the father sadly to Mrs. Powell one day after 
the tragic news had come to hand. Crosland was not a man 
who said anything to his friends about his private griefs and 
troubles, but it is known that Philip’s death was a great blow 
to him. The letters that passed between them while Philip 
was in France show that there was a real affection between the 
father and son and reveal a side of the man of which Fleet 
Street and the public know nothing. Of Second-Lieutenant 
William Philip Crosland it is sufficient to say that he was a manly 
upright fellow, who was loved and respected by all who knew 
him, and who, as was stated simply in The Times obituary 
column, ‘‘died for England and not for the Soviet.” ‘I am 
glad that you remember the goodness of my son,” said Crosland 
in a note to Lord Alfred Douglas, who wrote a letter of con- 
dolence to his old friend. Before Philip’s death the father had 
written that poignantly beautiful little poem, Sons, in which 
he says so wistfully: 


I saw the Shadow 
Count the fair 
Sum of his takings; 
Them that were 
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Children in years 
When they were sped, 
And now are mighty 
Being dead. 


Like galaxies 
Of stars, they shone 
In the great places 
They have won; 
He sets them there, 
No sting hath he, 
' And his is not 
The Victory. 


And whom he spared 
I saw return, 
Ambassadors 
From his brave bourne— 
Strong with the wisdom 
Of the Wars, 
Bright from the camps 
Of Conquerors. 


He had also paid this magnificent tribute to the men who 
ultimately won the war. 


Steel-true and blade-straight— 
There’s your man! And soon or late 
He is England—all of her; 
All the Blood that makes her fair, 
All the Soul that makes her great, 
Steel-true and blade-straight. 


Steel-true and blade-straight— 
Neither puffed out, nor elate, 
Neither glad, nor sad, nor sorry, 
Seeking neither grace nor glory, 
Steadfast at the battered gate— 
Steel-true and blade-straight. 


Steel-true and blade-straight— 
Let the pillars of the State 
Wrangle to their hearts’ content— 
His to fend and thrust and feint, 
His to watch and ward and wait, 
Steel-true and blade-straight. 
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Steel-true and blade-straight— 
While we bawl and perorate, 
Big with ‘ifs’ about our war— 
He, the undoubting conqueror, 
Knocks the nonsense out of Fate— 
Steel-true and blade-straight. 


These two poems and forty more were published by Martin 
Secker in October, 1916, in a volume entitled War Poems by 
‘“‘X,” which achieved a sale of over seven thousand copies, 
and captivated both the critics and the public. Crosland received 
scores of letters from mothers to whom his little book brought 
comfort and consolation. Mrs. May Byron, herself a poet, 
wrote: ‘I thank you for the wonderful and poignant beauty 
of your poems. Many of them are already familiar to me— 
indeed, I may say I know them by heart, as I cut them all out 
of the Weekly Dispatch, for the keen appeal they made: and I 
think there is a certain quality about your verses which renders 
them peculiarly memorable, whether they be grave or gay 
. . . Many of these poems fill one with almost insufferable 
exaltation in the midst of tears. As the mother of an only son 
of 19, again I thank you and I haven’t the words to do as I 
should wish.” 

Another woman wrote: ‘‘Dear Mr. ‘X,’—Thank you for 
your poems. Because my heart travels with England every 
inch of her grievous road—because my pride and love and tears 
go with her fighting men—lI rejoice in your lofty work . . . 
There is only one man J know who might have done such work 
—a ghost I have met from time to time, who has a child’s heart 
muffled in a man’s worn body; a man whom many revile but 
whom I greatly respect, and (in a far-off loyal way) very humbly 
love, because he—poet—has never given me—poet—any but 
reason to do so; a man with a rough tongue who has eaten the 
husks, but whom, somehow, I can never picture ‘arising and 
going to his father,’ or taking any other such expedient excur- 
sion! But perhaps Mr. ‘X’ is quite some other. Thank you 
for your poems; they help to make one brave.” 

Another admirer—a peer—wrote to say: ‘‘I have read your 
book with much interest; it is full of delightful wordscapes 
and portrays a deep knowledge of human nature. To me it 
has been an artistic yachting trip down the sea of intellect 
with the Islands of Romance in full view. I have read many 
works from your masterly pen, and they will live and be loved 
even after your monument has ceased to be a memorial.” 
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As a critic of the time, writing in the World’s Work, so 
well said: “‘This book of poems voices the cry of England’s 
heart in her death grapple with Germany, and contains 
perhaps the most stirring verses written in England since 
Rupert Brooke’s death . . . ‘X’ is a master of the sure and 
merciless word that bites like a knotted thong: his lines have 
behind them the leaping force and impact of the mature 
man roused to furious and supreme expression. A book of 
fierce and glowing beauty, such as can only come from a hand 
and brain roused to their intensest power. It is a noble 
memorial to the glory of those who have faced the worst and 
not flinched.” 

Crosland’s effort to hide his identity by using ‘‘X” as a nom 
de plume was successful to this extent, that the book was lauded 
in certain quarters where it would have been ignored if the 
author had been known, but ‘‘A Man of Kent” of the British 
Weekly made no bones about announcing the poems as those 
of T. W. H. Crosland and giving them a meed of praise that 
must have startled Sir W. R. Nicoll’s friendly enemy. Apart 
from their merits as poetry, these poems obviously found 
favour because of their high patriotism, their human interest, 
and their appeal to the torn and anguished heart. We were 
at war and there was nothing of the pro-German about Crosland, 
a fact which is indicated plainly in this letter he wrote to Mr. 
William Berry, who had asked him to review a volume of poems 
by the late Charles Hamilton Sorley for the Sunday Times: 


“* The Academy, 
‘2 Charterhouse Street, 
‘*London, E.C., 
“October 4, 1916. 
**Dear Mr. Berry, 
‘‘Some weeks ago I showed you a pro-German sonnet 


which I had blue-pencilled in Sorley’s book, and I told you 
(as I had told Rees before) that I declined to review it, unless 
I had leave and license to go for it. You agreed that it was a 
discreditable piece of work. Yet to please a Professor (of 
Morality!) you had the book reviewed in glowing terms. And 
in last Sunday’s issue you proceed again to the gratuitous 
‘boost’ and let the Sunday Times babble of ‘the high spirituality 

. of Charles Sorley’s bleak but cordial lyrics ’—‘cordial’ 
to the Germans, I suppose! How can you expect me to lend 
my pen to the enlargement of such insidious rottenness. And 
how can you expect me to sit down and permit it to go past 
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without public protest. I invite you, who so love your country, 
to answer these questions. 
“Yours truly, 
““T. W. H. CROSLAND.” 


Crosland informed Mr. Berry that he was at liberty to print 
the above letter in the Sunday Times, but advantage was not 
taken of the offer, and, frankly disgusted, Crosland ceased to 
write any longer for the Sunday Times. 

In addition to War Poems, Crosland wrote in 1916 a volume 
entitled The Soul of a Crown Prince, which was published by 
Mr. Werner Laurie, and which dealt shrewdly with the Crown 
Prince of Germany. We were also promised a volume about 
the Kaiser, which was announced as Mad Dog, but, although 
written, it was never published. In January, 1917, Mr. Martin 
Secker issued Crosland’s Collected Poems, and in this volume 
were included most of the war poems that Crosland wrote up 
to the end of 1916. 

After seeing some service at Gallipoli and in the Sinai 
Peninsula, I had been in hospitals at Port Said, Cairo, Netley, 
and elsewhere since May, 1916, and a copy of Crosland’s 
Collected Poems reached me at the Military Hospital, Catterick. 
I remember writing and securing publication of a long review 
of the book while in bed there, and sending a letter to Crosland 
in which J stated that his poems had quickened me into life 
and that I regretted my inability to do full justice to their merits. 

In reply he wrote me a long letter, of which this is an extract: 


Flat 77; 
“30 Mitcham Street, 
“Marylebone, N.W., 

‘Jan. 30, 1917: 

“Dear Mr. Sorley Brown, aia 
““T am owing you several letters. But I have been ill 
and sick at heart for many months past, and during the last 
several weeks properly incapacitated. I write now with great 
difficulty, inasmuch as at the best of times letter-writing is more 
or less beyond me, and lately it has been a sort of nervous 
horror. I should be churl, however, if I were to allow such 
faithful kindness and courtesy as yours to pass further without 
acknowledgment. I dare say you will understand that it is 
not praise that pleases a man who knows his own work, but 
the intention to do him ‘a bit of good’ and to help him. This 
I have marked in you over and over again, and I thank you for 
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it. I have read your article on the Collected Poems, and, quite 
apart from its having anything to do with me, I think it is very 
competently done. I say this on the strength of your wish 
for ‘more ability.” We could all do with a great deal more 
ability than we have; but you can take if from me that the 
article is quite able enough for a much worthier subject. And 
your late article on Lord Alfred Douglas was also most able, 
though I thought the head-lines were a mistake . . . 
“Yours faithfully, 


ee Lee W..E. CROSLAND.” 


It is clear from the certificates of Dr. Pryce Jenkins which 
are before me that at this time Crosland was very ill and confined 
to bed at Mitcham Street. But he continued to work, and 
frequently sat up in bed till 3 a.m. writing his admirable treatise 
on The English Sonnet. Mrs. Powell says that during the period 
that Crosland was engaged on this book he very often had 
terrible heart attacks, which interrupted his work for hours 
on end, but he loved the task he was engaged upon, and the 
book was eventually completed. It was published by Martin 
Secker later in the year. ‘‘Permit me to congratulate you on 
your fine book,” wrote Mr. Austin Harrison, editor of the 
English Review to Crosland; “‘but I wish you could stop the 
hail of sonnets that reach me from all directions—from military 
and virginal sonneteers, not two per cent. of whom have ever 
studied its legislation. It occurred to me also, as I understand 
you are writing a second volume, that we might be able to do 
a chapter or two; though the prices we can afford to pay are 
purely nominal.” 

From his Collected Poems and The English Sonnet, however, 
Crosland received only a very trifling monetary reward, and 
from poetry and high criticism he was compelled, out of con- 
sideration for bread, to go back to journalism. Despite the 
fact that he was now clearly a dying man, his most prolific 
years were yet to come, 


CHAPTER XxXI 
The Poet. 


They gave him scorn and hate and the fierce rod 
Of bitter words, they strangled him with lies, 
But from his lips there came no meaner cries 
Than these that were the very songs of God. 
They made his years a Hell-scorched period, 
And he but smiled and cast his conquering eyes 
Along the level lawns of Paradise 

Where the late luminous feet of angels trod. 


There the ripe fruits are stars upon the trees, 
And in the air that is like yellow wine 
Ever the birds of rapture soar and sing 
Their silver songs in magical sweet keys, 
And round about him in a golden line 
The shining seraphim stand wing to wing. 
A.D; 


IN a brief Note prefixed to his Collected Poems, Crosland wrote: 


‘Lest the title Collected Poems be taken in its post-mortem 
association, the author desires respectfully to say that he is 
still alive.” 

The poet himself has been dead fully three years now, but 
he is certainly very much alive in his Collected Poems. When 
the volume, which runs to fully two hundred pages, was issued, 
the Times Literary Supplement greeted it with a notice extending 
to exactly fifteen lines, yet no unbiased, honest critic who knows 
his job can doubt the fact that if we couple the best pieces in 
Collected Poems with the best of the many fine poems Crosland 
wrote between 1917 and the year of his death their author 
stands revealed as one of England’s great poets. This is a 
considerable statement, and it would be idle to make it without 
supporting it by instances. Fortunately there are instances in 
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plenty. The second poem in the volume is entitled ‘“‘ Swan 
Song.” Here is the greater portion of this very remarkable poem: 


Who makes an Eden must set you in it, 
And who hath stars of crystal brimmed and bright, 
Planets of rose, 

Or moons of amber lit 

From lordly lending suns of chrysolite, 
And beautiful as those 

That ache to furious Saturn. 

For you are silver dawns 

And silver rain 

And silver snows: 

And the prodigious night 

Of balms and dews and darknesses and dreams 
And trancéd forests and enchanted streams, 
And unimaginable lawns, 

And unlatched lattices 

(Enlamped and tinkling) 

Suddenly shut-to, 

And snaring silences: 

Eternally for you 

The age-young seas are blue 

And the great peaks rose-white. 


The nightingale 

Which doth the world assail 

Athrob with old immitigable pain 

And music past her wit, 

And ambushed in the cedars, spilleth no note 
Or fret or flurry or strain 

Or magical sweet pattern 

That is not yours; 

Neither shall she, the minstrel, who doth sit 
Poiséd in extreme height 

And propped by April azures, 

So to fling 

The noise of her aspiring 

At angel feet 

And on immortal floors. 


You know the men and women who are dead 
Each by his name and each by her dim name, 
And you do count them as you count spent roses 
From the first down 
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And till the last one closes: 
Time-which-hath-been, and cannot be, hath spread 
Beside the river of Time-which-is, a town 

Of echoless dwelling-places where inhabit 
Shadows that shine or bleed 

And creep and climb and falter and are sped, 
And are yet shadows, and shall never know 
More than they knew, 

And never more may say 

More than they said, 

And yours is their imperishable joy 

And yours their woe, 

And on your head 

Fall ruth and rapture: 

You are both quick and dead, 

While they, 

Whom luring life never again shall capture, 


Are only dead. 


O secret, consecrate 

Inviolable spirit, elate 

And amorous and proud 

With blanchéd plumes that shroud 
And glitteringly conceal 

The flame, and the vermeil 

And whiteness not for sight, 
Who to this garden of tears 

And the enthronéd spheres 

Art essence and breath and light; 
Who blessest for the blest 

And for the lowliest, 

And standest on heaven’s rim 
Out-staturing seraphim, 

And sittest by poor men’s fires 
And givest to the wicked their desires, 
And whom to gaze upon 

That which is done is done 

For ever, and shall be 

Unto eternity; 

In the translated clay 

Bathed out of Paphia, 

In love and laughter and might 
And the seven souls of right 
And seventy souls of wrong, 
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In birth and sorrow and song 
_And terror and despair, 

And all things fine and fair 
Whether of gold or green, 
The wonder have I seen, 
The immanence flashing by, 
And, slain with it, I die! 


Sometimes Crosland’s poems remind one of Kipling and 
Henley, and occasionally of Browning and Swinburne—albeit 
it is a reminder of mood rather than of manner—but what other 
poet has written anything like “‘ Swan Song?” ‘The fact is that 
the lines I have quoted praise themselves, touch the top rung 
of artistic glory, and require nothing by way of what is commonly 
called ‘‘appreciation.”’ 

The feelings of a patriotic Englishman, the spirit of hope and 
courage, the fierce note of defiance, bravery of soul, the strength 
of the mailed fist, a wealth of humour and satire, the essence 
of tenderness and pathos, and a passionate love of beauty—all 
these things are to be found in Crosland’s virile poems. He 
is a careful craftsman, and almost always there is a rare and 
refreshing nobility about his utterances, no matter what the 
theme or the mood. He is concerned largely with the eternal 
themes of death, sorrow, regret and love, but there is nothing 
mawkish or morbid about his poetry. His point of view is 
never vague or obscure, and though one may not always agree 
with it, one cannot deny that he puts it forward with a strength 
that has rarely been equalled by any other poet. He has a sure 
command over almost every form of verse, but is probably 
at his best in the sonnet. In the course of this narrative I have 
already given several fine examples of Crosland’s work in this 
form of poetic art, which he uses to such great advantage where 
death has laid his icy hand on king, brother poet, soldier, or 
personal friend. What power and loveliness, sonority of speech, 
verity of poetry, and sincerity of testimony are to be found in 
this poignant tribute to Stephen Phillips: 


Now you are dead and past the bitter fret 

And the long doubt and the disputed throne, 

And the contempts which turn the heart to stone, — 
Who that hath wit shall breathe you a regret? 

Who that hath tears shall pay you pity’s debt? 
Unto your place of easing you are gone, 

Having fetched for us Beauty from her own 

Lodges of gold by silver orchards set. 
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O mortal man that looked in angels’ eyes 

And still of baseness took both rood and reed, 
Griever who wed bright visions to great sounds, 
Teller of sorrowful proud histories ; 

We put our silly fingers in your wounds _ 

And it is well that they no longer bleed. 


Then look at these lines from the sextet of a sonnet about 
a noble tale of the Antarctic ‘‘which stirs a world of knaves 
out of its grubbing”: 


7 - « Deaths oft the, prize 
Of him who bears the burden and the load. 
So with a glory let our lives be spent— 
We may be noble in the Minories 
And die for England in the Camden Road.” 


What a wealth of meaning there is in these two last lines, 
which poor Stephen Phillips used to repeat to himself as he 
lay dying: 

““We may be noble in the Minories 
And die for England in the Camden Road.” 


In all his sonnets, with one exception, Crosland sticks closely 
to the pure Italian form. ‘The exception is the sonnet on 
Shakespeare, noble in conception and flawless in execution. 
To read it is to be thrilled and uplifted: 


How shall we praise thee, who art England’s praise 
And with the soul of her soul most accords, 
So that she vaunteth to the end of days 
England and Shakespeare high, fast-wedded words? 
O Royal thou, that spake us a new earth 
And new fair heavens, and a proud new sea, 
Greener is April, boasting of thy birth, 
More blossom’d May, because she swaddled thee! 
Before thy wisdom humbly stand the wise, 
Judged of thy goodness, Virtue hath no cause, 
Whoever mounts, a feeble feather tries 
By thy great pinion; and except thou pause, 
The sweetest singer falters in his scale— 
Eagle, and Lark, and Swan, and Nightingale! 


If that is not what I once heard a distinguished poet call 
‘great stuff,” then it is not easy to realise what “‘great stuff” 
is. ‘There is scarcely one of the sonnets here collected that 
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may justly be said to be indifferent. Nearly all are rich in 
verbal melody, none lacks clarity of thought, and it is difficult 
to read those referring to the war without experiencing a feeling 
of emotion. How beautiful are these lines from ‘“‘ Cor Cordium’’: 


“ 


. . Lo, the star-kept, dim 
Limits where battle fades away, and grim 
Death halts and hath no power! On that coast 
His feet are set among the shining host 

Who range with cherubim and seraphim.” 


By way of contrast, take the masterly “‘ Votes for Women” 
sonnet, in which the poet bids us in the octet— 


*“* Mark how their shining effigies are set 
For ever on the firmament of Time, 
Like lovely words caught in a lovely rhyme, 
Or silver stars kept in a faery net. 
Ivory and marble hold them for us yet, 
And all our blossomy memories of them chime 
With all the honest graces of the prime— 
Helen, and Ruth, Elaine, and Juliet.” 


And then see with what terrific effect he uses the sextet to 
pour forth his savage scorn on the screaming cockatrice— 


“And You, in this disconsolate London square 
Flaunting an ill-considered purple hat 
And mud-stained, rumpled, bargain-counter coat, 
You of the broken tooth and buttered hair, 
And idiot eye and cheeks that bulge with fat, 
Sprawl on the flagstones chalking for a vote!” 


It cannot be claimed for Crosland’s sonnets that they are, 
to quote Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘‘deep-brained,”’ and Crosland, 
I admit, was not so accomplished a master of his instrument as 
Lord Alfred Douglas, who is in my humble judgment the greatest 
and the most polished sonneteer since Keats, but one cannot 
get way from the singular beauty, the strength, the charm, 
the grace, the true poetry of his best sonnets, and it is remarkable 
that with so much fine work to choose from none of our modern 
anthologists has had the fairness to do even the scantiest justice 
to Crosland. His ceaseless practice of speaking the truth 
about dolts has caused him to be ignored entirely by the “‘’Tin 
Whistle” fraternity, who in and out of season have boosted 
into an unmerited fame poets who are not worthy of being 
mentioned in the same breath with Crosland, whose Great 
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War poetry alone entitles him to “beacon from the abode where — 
the eternal are.” It is still necessary to insist that “‘a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,” and I am prepared to nail criticism 
down to this proposition that Crosland stands or falls as 
poet by the contribution he has made to Beauty’s temple and 
the ever-flowing fountain of pure emotion. He is so exquisite 
that at times the stark beauty and divine harmony of his work 
become well-nigh overpowering. One’s soul yearns towards 
the glory, the loveliness, and the music of lines like these, 
entitled ‘‘The End”: 


I know that our fair rose was slain last night: 

She is become a ruinous, delicate wraith, 

And now she gives her perfumes up to Death; 

No longer may she shine in the sweet light, 

Or drink the dewy darkness; for the might 

That breaks the hearts of kings and staggereth 
Bold men, hath borne her down. ‘Take me,’ she saith, 
‘Unto the old dead roses, red and white.’ 


So, dearest, when the ultimate foul dun 

And crawling knave into our hand shall thrust 
His figure of accompt and greedy fine 

For our poor gladness underneath the sun, 

I shall come laughing to your gentle dust, 

Or you will come like balm to comfort mine. 


Of the pieces contained in this collected edition, twenty-six 
are sonnets, fully thirty are war poems, and the remainder 
include ‘Red Rose” and ‘“‘ The Finer Spirit,” to both of which 
I have referred in earlier chapters. Such poems as ‘‘ The Ballad 
of Poor Honesty” and “The Diners” are masterpieces of 
humour and satire. Crosland always had a fund of contempt 
for the asses of this world, and in ‘‘The Diners” he gives a 
very faithful picture of the light-hearted and flippant manner 
in which selfish people viewed Britain’s struggle with Germany 
during 1914-1918. 

Some of the very short pieces are pure gems. ‘‘Mulier,” 
for instance: 


I saw a flake 

Of the burning lake 

Caught in an angel breath, 
And blown upon 

Until it shone 

Brighter than love and death. 
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Through the dark it sped 
Like a star that bled 
A-kindle; and I knew 
That heaven and hell 

_O, Miracle, 

Had made the soul of you. 


And ‘‘ The Christmas Tree”’: 


Far off in yon blue Palestine 

His star, His star, doth tremble and shine 
O little Baby fair to see, 

Bless these branches for Thy tree, 


And these twinkling lights whose flame 
Is spent to glorify Thy Name, 

And these children, whose bright eyes 
Are a perpetual sacrifice! 


Crosland undoubtedly, in a sense and up to a point, was 
justified in writing this significant “Epitaph”: 


If I should ever be in England’s thought 
After I die, 

Say, ‘There were many things he might have bought 
And did not buy. 


‘Unhonoured by his fellows he grew old 
And trod the path to hell, 

But there were many things he might have sold 
And did not sell.’ 


As G. K. Chesterton once remarked, ‘“‘there’s a lot in that; 
a great deal more than is yet realised.” 

Verily, there are excellent reasons why Crosland should be 
in ‘‘England’s thought.’’ We should remember him chiefly 
for his poetry, and poems of a splendid and serene quality he 
continued to write during the last eight years of his life on 
earth. Most of these later poems he collected and passed 
for publication some months before his death in a volume 
entitled His Majesty’s Second Lieutenanis and Other Poems, 
which is now in the press. ‘There are poems in this collection 
that will be cherished when the work of countless poets of the 
Great War has gone the way of all inferior things. In ‘‘Inter- 
cession,”’ written some months before the Armistice, he rises 
to the supreme height of his art, and the War produced no more 
beautiful and moving poem. It is pure gold: 
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Made in Thine image, quickened of Thy breath, 
Who givest us life and givest us, also, death; 

By Spear and Sponge and Thorn and Bitter Tree, 
O, Judge and Comforter, we call on Thee. 


Sick broods the sun with agony of Thy wars, 
Aghast Thy moon, weary Thine ageing stars. 
Behold the garden which Thou saw’st ‘was good’ 
Is but a charnel and a place of blood! 


Broken the golden bow! and all unloosed 

The silver girdle. Friendly doors we used 
Are shut and darkened. On the aching street 
The mourners go, and only mourners meet. 


There is no man hath joy of mart or grove, 
There is no woman hath not lost a love, 
There is no stripling bears not in his eyes 
The anguish of the fore-doomed sacrifice. 


Our sins were scarlet, stubborn was our pride, 

And yet . . . the Smitten Cheek, the Wounded Side! 
Avails it not that from yon vineyards rise 

The crosses of ten thousand Calvaries? 


These were Thy ‘faithful servants,’ Lord, no less, 
Who lay down humbly in their loveliness, 

Thine is the Kingdom that they cherished thus: 
If Thou rememberest them, remember us. 


So that Thy will be done upon this earth 

Welcome be woe and travail and tears and dearth; 
Grant us the strength of conquerors. We stand 
Submissive in the hollow of Thy hand. 


A poem in much the same manner is “ Visions,”’ written in 
connection with the second anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice, when all London paid its tribute at the Shrine of 
the Unknown Warrior. If Crosland had written nothing else 
than these haunting lines he would not have lived in vain: 


I saw the rivers run a living red, 

I saw the gardens torn and trampled down, 
Rape in the field and murder in the town, 
And little children counting up the dead. 
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On London streets I saw the banners shine 

And mile on mile of glory walk between 

Glad miles of pride—a people who had been 
Fed with dread dews, tasting the perfumed wine. 


And last night when the moon hung very low 

And the flags drooped each on its sleepy mast 

I saw a thousand thousand wraiths that passed 
Through the dim aisles with solemn steps and slow, 


In war-stained garments, radiant and fair, 
Majestical to look upon, with eyes 

That had known death and searched out paradise 
They pressed as if on some high business bent: 


Yea, every mother’s son of them was there, 
Bands playing and colours flying ghostlywise, 
And all their music seemed to faint and fail 
To ‘Tipperary’ and the ‘Long, Long Trail.’ 


It is Byron, the greatest of patriots, who says in one of his 
poems: 
“There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 
But nations swell the funeral cry 
And Triumph weeps above the brave.” 


And it is Crosland who tells us all we know, and all we need 
to know, about the nameless one who at the call of duty laid 
down his life for his country: 


Thou art the oaths they swore, 
Thou art the sword they tried, 

Thou art the pangs they bore, 
Thou art the deaths they died! 


Hail! oh thou conqueror 
And thou thrice blesséd one! 
Thou triumpher over war, 
Thou every mother’s son! 


It is sufficient to say of Crosland the poet that— 


‘*His monument shall be his [glorious] verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread; 
And tongues to be, his being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
A Pontifical Book. 


CROSLAND’s book on the sonnet is a robust piece of critical 
work, and is a thoroughly original and, on the whole, valuable 
addition to sonnet literature. First and last, a good deal has 
been written about the sonnet, its origin, its history, and its 
characteristics, and Crosland’s treatise is important because it 
is the work of one who is both an accomplished sonneteer and 
a brilliant critic who devoted a great deal of attention to the 
sonnet, about which he writes with clarity and fluency and 
obvious enthusiasm. His book is divided into two parts. 
The first portion deals with the sonnet, sonnet legislation and 
sequences and subject matter; while the second part is devoted 
to the sonneteers—Sir Thomas Wyatt, Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey; minor Elizabethan sonnet cycles, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Michael Drayton, Edmund Spenser, William Shakespeare, 
John Milton, John Keats, and William Wordsworth. Crosland 
dedicates his book to Rafael Sabatini in an excellent sonnet 
which closes with these lines: 


‘A . Now in love and awe 


Te ne remember one who loved most true, 
And, while the world flashed past him to the dust, 
Set up in Padua, his golden law.” 


And, as might be expected, there is a great deal of setting 
up the law in the book itself, which is really a work of pontifi- 
cation, for Crosland has no hesitation in arriving at these con- 
clusions about the sonnet: 


““(1) That it belongs essentially to the highest poetry. (2) 
That it is the corner-stone of English poetry. (3) That with- 
out it we should not have attained to the blank verse line, or 
the blank verse passion. (4) That it is a form of absolute 
freedom for the very largest kind of utterance. (5) That it 
is neither a convention, nor an arbitrary or pedantical con- 
trivance. (6) That when great poetry is being produced, 
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great sonnets are being produced; and when great sonnets 
cease to be produced, great poetry ceases to be produced. 
(7) That all the finest poets have been either fine sonneteers 
or unconscious workers in the sonnet movement. (8) That 
there is no poetry of the highest which does not in some sort 
distinguishably ally itself with sonnet poetry. (9) That this 
alliance arises by the nature of poetry and not out of formalism. 
(10) That fine poetry generally (excluding pure lyric) is iden- 
tical with sonnet poetry. (11) That there are occasions upon 
which poetry demands and insists upon the sonnet form as 
properly and imperatively as upon any form; and that when 
these occasions occur, and only when these occasions occur, 
great sonnets are written. (12) That no great sonnet has ever 
been written out of a mere desire to exploit the form. (13) 
That the ‘peculiar fascination’ theory is fallacious and vicious. 
(14) That the mean view of the sonnet implicit in such phrases 
as ‘that species of small poem,’ ‘the glow-worm lamp,’ ‘the 
sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,’ and so forth, is an offence 
against poetry. (15) That the highest poetry in English has 
been written only in three forms—(a) blank verse, (b) the 
decasyllabic stanza, (c) the sonnet.” 


And after dealing at considerable length with the question 
of sonnet legislation, he prints a set of twenty-one rules, which 
constitute a complete canon of the modern English sonnet. 
Nobody questions that the sonnet ‘‘belongs essentially to the 
highest poetry,” but it is rather overreaching the mark to 
assert that “‘it is the corner-stone of English poetry,” and that 
‘all the finest poets have been either fine sonneteers or uncon- 
scious workers in the sonnet movement.” ‘The rules set forth 
in the canon, however, are, on the whole perhaps, the soundest 
that have ever been laid down by any authority on the subject, 
yet they are violated constantly by many of our poets, with 
the result that the field of poetry to-day is strewn with bas- 
tardies and impertinences which have brought sonnet writing 
into contempt. Crosland is particularly sound in his view as 
to sonnet sequences and ‘‘mannered” sonnets. He pronounces 
the sonnet sequence, “‘considered as a complete work of itself, 
to be technically vicious and undesirable,” and says that “‘the 
whole of the finest sonnets in the language are separate and 
complete poems and not dependent upon precedent poems.” 
His condemnation of the sonnet sequence can be understood 
and appreciated, but there does not seem to be the same justifi- 
cation for the attack he makes on the rhyming of words ending 
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with the ‘€” or “ee ” sound and words ending in “‘y.”’ In this 
connection Crosland says: 


“A collection of nineteen otherwise excellent sonnets pub- 
lished recently has the following rhymes : me, memory, colloquy, 
thee; hostility, me, knee, hypocrisy; Italy, memory, be, min- 
strelsy; loyalty, me; ecstasy, eternity; grudgingly, immor- 
tality; thee, symmetry, sea, immortality ; curiosity, thee, tree, 
flee; inconstancy, thee. Thus is poetical indolence justified of 
her children, and thus is the writing of sonnets reduced to a 
species of Kindergarten entertainment. Of course, we must still 
love and be thankful for these easy and inspired purveyors of easy 
and uninspired rhyming; but how much more closely we could 
have loved them, and how much more thankful could we have 
been for them, if they had toiled a little as well as spun.” 


‘ 


Now, it so happens that the ‘‘collection of nineteen other- 
wise excellent sonnets” referred to was a collection first pub- 
lished in 1909 in a volume which contained a Note by Crosland, 
in which he said: 


*‘Leaving out Shakespeare, who is a sonneteer to himself, 
Milton gave us a few good sonnets; Keats has given us a similar 
few; and the same holds true of Wordsworth, of Matthew 
Arnold, of Rossetti, and of Swinburne. To this general few— 
probably not a hundred all told—a good number of the sonnets in 
the present book must be added. SEVERAL OF THEM ARE AS FINE 
AS THE BEST, AND COMPARISONS APART, SEVERAL OF THEM WILL 
STAND ON THEIR PURE MERITS SO LONG AS POETRY IS ESTEEMED 
AND SO LONG AS THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS UNDERSTOOD.” 


The small capitals are mine. 

Furthermore, Crosland on pages 270 and 271 of his book 
prints as among ‘“‘the finest sonnets in the language” two by 
Wordsworth. One of these has for rhymes: by, majesty; lie, 
sky; and the other: free, tranquillity; sea, everlastingly. The 
truth is, as Lord Alfred Douglas has stated in one of his books, 
that what Crosland has imputed to the masters as a blemish 
is an ornament, and ‘‘that rhymes of this character belong 
to the genius of the English language and form one of its 
greatest beauties. The frequency with which they have been 
used by our greatest poets, without any exception whatever, 
is accounted for partly by their beauty and partly by the great 
quantity of words in our language which end with the ‘e’ and 


‘ ’ 


y’ sounds.” 
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Crosland would seem to have blundered here, but his study 
of the sonneteers, particularly of Wordsworth and Shakespeare, 
is masterly. Most people are prone to excuse the lapses of 
genius. Not so Crosland, who shows how poorly and yet how 
splendidly Wordsworth can handle the sonnet. Harken to this: 


“William Wordsworth was William Wordsworth, and though 
he produced sonnets almost by sleight of hand, so to speak, 
and greater in number than those of any English writer before 
or since, scarcely one of them is devoid of a sort of saving grace, 
some of them rank among the noblest that were ever written, 
and all are suffused with a peculiar reflectiveness, a still flame 
of meditative beauty that was new to literature, and new to 
the English sonnet, and that opened up for the latter fields 
of motion and rapture which had not before been invaded 
or attempted. . . . More than any other poet, he gave to 
the English sonnet its qualities of intimacy, poignancy and 
range of passion. And if his mind, as distinct from his genius, 
had been less pedestrian, less disposed to the banal and the 
inessential, he might almost have done for the modern sonnet 
what Shakespeare did for the pure English form: 


‘Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not.” 


‘‘By the side of poetry like that even the Shakespeare sonnet 
at its highest seems humanly and spiritually awanting, and 
Milton in his might looks hard. It is the English sonnet in 
excelsis, at its topmost, and in its most passionate flower. While 
as a technician Wordsworth is frequently the chiefest of sinners 
and his form would seldom seem to be really perfect, excepting 
by accident, he nevertheless founded himself on the strict 
Petrarchan model, and in its totality, and notwithstanding its 
constant deviations from rule, it can be taken only as a further 
and final prescript of the true form, and it settles the scheme 
and system of the English sonnet for ever. . . . Emotionally 
he lifted the sonnet to heights never before attained, and sounded 
with its depths never before plumbed. He made it an affair of 
the intellect and the brooding spirit as well as of the fancy and 
the passions. In his hand the thing became an ecstasy as well 
as a trumpet, a vision and a tenderness as well as an austerity. 
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And as it is by these qualities of rapture, vision, and tenderness 
that English poetry exceeds and outstrips and outsoars all other 
poetry, we may say that it was Wordsworth who gave to the 
modern English sonnet the special qualities that made it English.” 


Of the earlier sonneteers Drayton is very properly singled 
out for high praise. Of this poet’s famous “‘Love-Parting”’ 
sonnet Crosland says that there is no onset in Shakespeare 
humanly to range with: 


“Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part; 
Nay, I have done; you get no more of me.” 


And of the first four lines of the sextet of the same sonnet— 


‘*Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
And Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes—” 


Crosland adds: ‘‘There is nothing in all literature more over- 
powering. It is lyricism, ecstasy, pure soul, pure poetry— 
what you will of high and gracious and powerful—writ down 
for ever, as fine as Shakespeare can be at his finest, that is to 
say, in the plays and the best Sonnets; as fine and as perfect 
as any four lines that can be quoted out of any poet.” 


Few will be concerned to quarrel with such a verdict. 


Dealing with the sonnets of Shakespeare, Crosland does 
not accept the received view that they are autobiographical. 
William Sharp, in his essay on Shakespeare’s sonnets, says 
that “‘an overwhelming amount of evidence renders it as nearly 
indisputable as any question can be without absolute conclusive 
evidence, that the ‘W. H.’ of the sonnets was the Earl of Pem- 
broke,” and he further says that ‘‘it is now established, probably 
beyond disproof, that the woman who was the mistress first of 
Shakespeare, and then of the Earl of Pembroke, was known 
as Mrs, Mary Fitton.” Crosland, on the other hand, contends 
that Shakespeare did not unlock his heart in the sonnets, that he 
had no “‘fair male friend,” and no “dark, naughty woman-love,” 
and he deals sharply with the class of critic who is always trying 
to read something personal into an author’s work. 
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. . . The essential part of poetry is for all of us, and not 
merely for one of us; a poet grapples poetically with his own 
experiences and his own happiness or grief in so far as he 
conceives them to appertain to the common lot of mankind.” 
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And our critic goes on to say that Shakespeare’s sonnets 
were not written out of a story, personal, or impersonal, that 
Shakespeare perceived that the finest poetry has no story, and 
that ‘“‘we require the sonnets because of the poetry they con- 
tain, and for no other reason.” 

Of Keats, Crosland’s opinion is that he was “‘held down” 
by the too kind and uncritical Leigh Hunt, yet the ‘‘sick eagle,”’ 
it is admitted, in six years of production ‘‘put himself in the 
dynastic succession of English poets. . . . The last poem he 
wrote was the magnificent ‘Bright star, would I were steadfast 
as thou art,’ which comes very nigh perfection in the Shakes- 
pearean mould. And the pieces in the first volume (1817) 
included ‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,’ in nearly 
all respects as fine a sonnet as exists in the language.” ‘Though 
unable to form a high estimate of the sonnets of Rossetti, Tenny- 
son-Turner, and Mrs. Browning, Crosland, curiously enough, 
regards Alice Meynell’s ‘‘Renouncement,” despite certain 
shortcomings, as ‘‘one of the four greatest sonnets of pure 
emotion in English.” At the end of his book he announced 
that he intended to deal with the notable band of sonneteers since 
Wordsworth in a further volume. The promise, unfortunately, 
was not fulfilled, but in the book before us he dismisses what 
he calls the ‘“‘contemporary” sonneteers in a few lines and 
presents us with only three examples of their work—the sonnet 
by Alice Meynell, already referred to; one by Alfred Austin, and 
one by George Meredith. Crosland admits that Austin’s sonnet 
is ‘‘villainously rhymed,” yet he considers it to be in the 
‘“‘sonnetal succession ”’: and among “‘the finest in the language”: 


Within the hollow silence of the night 

I lay awake and listened. I could hear 

Planet with punctual planet chiming clear, 

And unto star star cadencing aright. 

Nor these alone: cloistered from deafening sight, 

All things that are made music to my ear: 

Hushed woods, dumb caves, and many a soundless 
mere, 


With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight. 


But ever with this chant from shore and sea, 
From singing constellation, humming thought, 
And Life through Time’s stops blowing variously, 
A melancholy undertone was wrought; 

And from its boundless prison-house I caught 
The awful wail of lone Eternity. 
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I now quote a much finer sonnet, one of several by another 
hand for which Crosland professed such unbounded admira- 
tion: 


TO A SILENT POET 


Where are the eagle wings that lifted thee 

Above the ken of mortal hopes and fears, 

And was it thou who in serener years 

Framed magic words with such sweet symmetry? 
Did’st thou compel the sun, the stars, the sea, 
Harness the golden horses of the spheres, 

And make the winds of God thy charioteers 
Along the roads of Immortality? 


Art thou dead then? Nay, leave the folded scroll 
Let us keep quiet lips and patient hands; 

Not as sheer children use, who would unclose 

The petals of young flowers, but paying toll 

At that high gate where Time grave gardener stands, 
Waiting the ripe fulfilment of the rose. 


The author of this sonnet is Lord Alfred Douglas, and we 
are faced with the fact that in Crosland’s book on the sonnet 
Douglas’s name is ignored and not so much as one line of those 
sonnets which, according to what Crosland wrote in another 
place, are ‘‘as fine as the best” and which ‘‘will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed,” is mentioned or 
quoted! However, we have to remember that it was Crosland 
himself who wrote in the course of his Note to Douglas’s collect- 
tion of sonnets: 


“There are two methods of dealing with high poetry in this 
country. One method is to over-praise it, AND THE OTHER AND 
VASTLY MORE USUAL METHOD IS TO IGNORE IT. Consequently 
, the poet of authentic parts should be entirely indifferent to the 
‘reception’ which his work may receive at the hands of his 
contemporaries. It is sufficient for him that he is among the 
English poets, and that he will continue to remain among 
the English poets. The neatly printed sycophancies OR THE 
MARKED SILENCES OF THIS, THAT, OR THE OTHER CRITIC ARE OF NO 
CONSEQUENCE WHERE POETRY IS CONCERNED.” 


The small capitals are mine. Of course, what had happened 
was that Crosland, who often quarrelled with and rounded on 
his best friends, had succeeded in picking a quarrel with the 
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long-suffering Douglas, and his way of hitting Douglas took the 
childish and ridiculous form of not only leaving Douglas’s 
name out of the book but of actually making, as we have seen, 
a veiled attack on Douglas’s 1909 volume of Sonnets to which 
Crosland contributed the eulogistic Note to which I have 
referred. Asa matter of fact, it was Douglas who was originally 
commissioned by Martin Secker to write a book on the sonnet. 
But Crosland went to Secker, told him that Douglas was ‘‘ quite 
incapable of writing the book,” and that he could do it much 
better. Secker, it seems, was foolish enough to believe him and 
gave him the job instead of Douglas, who had the pleasure of 
criticising the volume in a slashing review headed—‘‘ Jupiter! 
What a Mess!” the heading being based on the concluding line 
of one of Crosland’s poems: 


“‘And Jupiter! what a mess you make of the sonnet!” 

Crosland’s shabby treatment of Douglas will be referred to 
more particularly in the chapter entitled ‘‘Ancient Pistol.” 
Meanwhile, it may be mentioned that Crosland’s book on the 
sonnet—which Douglas, while dissenting from many of its 
author’s theories and propositions, regards as “‘a fine and spirited 
appreciation of poetry ’—contains these encouraging reflections: 
** As the world grows older, we believe the tendency is for it to 
grow more spiritually-minded. For one person who read 
poetry in Shakespeare’s time probably fifty read it to-day, and 
in that estimate we make due allowance for differences of popula- 
tion and education. And for one poet of the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth there are a good six poets in the still more 
spacious times into which, through war and travail, we [have 
entered]. It is heresy to say that we shall ever again produce a 
poet of Shakespeare’s stature, but we have faith that when the 
spirit of man comes really to need such another, he will be there. 
And we have always to remember that it is not alone the giants 
who have created the fabric of English literature. Lesser 
poets have helped, and lesser poets are still helping. The 
poets of our own time may perhaps best be described as ‘a 
fair to middling lot,’ but we question whether there is a single 
one of them who has failed, or can fail, to produce something 
(however unimportant in cautious eyes) that men will not 
willingly let die.” 

Which is the comforting truth. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
‘ Ancient Pistol’’ and ‘‘ Saint Simple.” 


CROSLAND, to whom, as has been well said, ‘‘the whole world— 
everybody and everything in it—was a challenge,” succeeded in 
quarrelling with nearly all his general acquaintances, publishers, 
and employers. That he delighted in warfare is proved by 
the fact that one day when he was in a particularly violent 
mood he threw off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and thundered 
as follows: 


Give me the robe an angel late hath worn, 
Give me the tongue of wonder and the pen 
Of magic which doth fetch the souls of men 

Out of deep hell; give me the stings of scorn, 

The rage of blood, agony of the thorn, 
Wisdom of hills and stars, let me be ten 
Times tried in furnaces, and tried again, 

And searched in icy wells where proof is born. 


And I will say to you a word of breath 
More furious than the forty winds of night 
And fiercer and more terrible than death; 
And yet as holy as the words of light 
That love, or mercy, or sainthood uttereth, 
And sweeter than the prayers of women—FIGHT! 


He was constantly in search of a sparring partner, and at 
length found a really good one—and his ultimate master—in his 
old friend and ally, Lord Alfred Douglas. Sir Walter Scott, in 
a moment of irritation, wrote of ‘“‘a young whelp of a Lord 
Byron,” Henley said unkind things about his friend, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Crosland, when it suited him, referred to 
Lord Alfred Douglas as ‘“‘Saint Simple” and ‘‘a dirty Scotch- 
man.’ I can also produce a good many letters from Douglas 
to myself, in which he refers to Crosland as ‘‘that rascal,” ‘‘the 
gentleman of unspeakable fame,” and ‘‘ Ancient Pistol.” In 
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what Crosland termed the “‘good days,” when The Academy was 
edited by Douglas, there were frequent quarrels between the 
two men. These quarrels usually ended in Crosland having, 
or pretending to have, a heart attack. Whereupon Douglas 
would at once calm down and bring his weeping and remorseful 
friend round with a glass of brandy. Douglas looked upon 
Crosland as the modern incarnation of Shakespeare’s Pistol, 
and, in spite of all evidence that can be cited to the contrary, 
really loved him, but always regarded him with a certain amount 
of distrust on the ground that ‘‘money was his god, and he was 
devoured with avarice.” Douglas, in a letter to Crosland 
written from France in July, 1914, said: ‘The fact is that you 
have at the back of you a very nasty cross-grained spirit, and, 
although I don’t care what you say or how much you think it 
fair and decent to sneer at my mother, it does not alter the fact 
that you treated us both badly at the moment of victory, and that 
you have added great injury by writing me an insulting letter 
imputing to me motives which you are perfectly aware are 
utterly foreign to my nature. However, I shall endeavour to 
put it down to a matter of your having the defects of your 
qualities. Apart from anything else, it is surely most unwise 
and impolitic for you to begin trying to pick a quarrel with me 
just at this juncture. The fight is not half over yet, there is 
a heap more to do, and I should think you might keep your 
superfluous venom for Lewis, Ross & Co., instead of emptying 
it on me, whose only crime is that I was longing to see you and 
felt injured at your neglect.” 

Later in the year, when Douglas was arrested and had to 
stand his trial for telling the truth about Robert Ross, Crosland 
was asked by Douglas to give evidence, but he refused to do so. 
The refusal is referred to in this letter: 


**g Cliveden Place, S.W., 
“Nov. II, 1914. 
““My Dear CROSLAND, 

‘Lest you should be able to say after the event that 
I acquiesced in it, I wish to put it on record in black and 
white that your refusal to give evidence on my behalf is a 
terrible blow to me. I have got so used to being betrayed 
and left in the lurch by everyone with whom I have ever had 
dealings that it would hardly be true to say that I am SURPRISED 
at your desertion of me at such a moment, but I am bitterly 
grieved and disillusioned. I won’t discuss the reasons you 
give for throwing me over after promising to give evidence, 
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because I do not admit that there are any reasons which should 
excuse you from sticking to me as I have always stuck to you. 
When I went into the box in the Manners-Sutton trial I faced 
the possibility, or rather the probability, of far worse things 
for myself than you have been able to conjure up for yourself 
in this case. I could have pleaded my wife and my material 
prospects quite as justifiably as you have done. But I don’t 
wish to argue with you or even to quarrel with you, though 
I can never again feel the same about you as I have hitherto 


felt. 


*“Yours sincerely, 
‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.” 


Just before the trial came on Crosland sent a message stating 
that he would give evidence for Douglas if he were given £50, 
but, to quote Douglas’s own words in a letter to myself, “‘I 
told him to go to hell and that I did not want his evidence.” 
The trial, as we have already seen, resulted in Douglas’s 
acquittal, and Crosland and Douglas for a time were friendly 
again. In June, 1915, Douglas gave Crosland a sum of money 
for the purpose of producing and delivering to him one thou- 
sand copies of Crosland’s little paper, The Antidote. Crosland 
produced the paper, and was congratulated on the production 
by Douglas. 

“*17 Basil Street, 
“Knightsbridge, S.W., 
‘June II, 1915. 

*“My Dear CROsLAND, 

“I feel I really must write you a line of congratula- 
tion on The Antidote. I am very glad you persuaded me to 
let your printers, Lakeman & Tucker, do it. As you know, 
I have had a good deal of experience of printers, and I know 
what the difficulties are. I have never seen anything so well 
done and so beautifully turned out, and, what is more, there 
is not, as far as I can find, even the ONE inevitable mis-print ! 

“Yours ever, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.’’ 


Within a few days, however, there was a row. Douglas, 
it seems, on going to the printers to collect further copies of 
The Antidote, discovered that Crosland had paid only part 
of the printing bill. Douglas demanded an explanation from 
Crosland, who sent him an abusive letter, to which Douglas 
replied in these terms on June 14. 
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‘DEAR CROSLAND, 


‘““T have been reading your letter again, and I cer- 
tainly agree with you that it is quite impossible that we should 
go on being ‘friends.’ Your idea of a friend seems to be 
someone who is your superior in every way and from whom 
you can get what you want, when he happens to have it, and 
who is to be the patient recipient of your vomited abuse and 
foul aspersion when you happen to be in one of your dog-like 
humours. I hereby invite you to go to your own place and 
find your friends among your own class. It seems to be a 
class which demands everything and gives nothing in the way 
of decency and loyalty. You have insulted me and abused 
me time after time, and I have put up with and forgiven you 
because I was sorry for you and because (although in the way 
of performance you are hopelessly away from the first rank) 
you nevertheless have the love of poetry in your heart and the 
power (from long and painful practice) to turn out a good 
article. It is now my sad duty to tell you that you have never 
written a great sonnet in your life, and that your articles are 
not half as good as you think they are. Also, you are a very ill- 
bred, ill-conditioned and low person. In fact, you are everything 
that you laboriously set up not to be. You are a frightful 
coward, and you disguise your cowardice by loud shouting and 
general Ancient Pistolling. You fondly imagine that the world 
turns round your axis, and your vanity is continually leading 
you into the most ridiculous mistakes. For instance, you are 
idiot enough to suppose that when last Wednesday I sent you 
a wire to Woking, I was endeavouring to do something to ‘upset’ 
your wife. Whereas I did not even remember that you had 
a wife or think anything about any such person. . . .” 


The latter portion of this letter is not available. 
For taking away copies of The Antidote Crosland accused 


Douglas of appropriating his property. Douglas met the 
charge in these terms: 


““17 Basil Street, 
“Knightsbridge, S.W., 
& Junexr6; 1915. 
*“DEAR CROSLAND, 

“You are a far greater authority on ‘the appropria- 
tion of other people’s belongings’ than I could ever hope to be. 
I wish that you would kindly send me the balance of the 1,000 
copies of the current issue of The Antidote, for which I paid. 

BB 
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But if you would prefer to keep them and do me out of my 

money, by all means please yourself. Nothing that you say or 

do will either surprise me or cause me the slightest perturbation. 
“Yours faithfully, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.” 


I now give Crosland’s side of the story: 


‘*z Gloucester Mansions, 
‘** Ambridge Court, W.C., 
“June 18, 1915. 
**DeEAR DOUGLAS, 

“The copies of The Antidote (like the copyright and 
title of the paper) are my property. All I undertook to do 
was to edit and produce the paper, and to give you certain 
copies to post to your friends. As for undertaking to hand 
over the whole issue, you know perfectly well that such a thing 
was never contemplated, and that I should in no circumstances 
have agreed to such an arrangement. Unless you send me 
to-day the extra copies (which you have obtained from Lakeman 
& Tucker without my authority) I shall take legal steps in the 
matter. I consider that in letting you have 500 to post out 
I have dealt with you quite liberally enough. I have never 
yet brought out a paper in a hole and corner way, and I am 
not going to allow you further to prejudice me in journalism 
and among my own tradespeople in the way you have done. 
You seem to have the Scotch idea that £10 buys the world. 

“Yours truly, 


“1... W.. H.. CrRoseanp.a 


On June 28 Douglas sent me a letter, of which the following 
is an extract: 


‘““Crosland’s conduct has been so thoroughly abominable 
that I scarcely like to speak of it. The enclosed copy of a 
letter I wrote to him on June 17th will show you the sort of 
thing he has been doing. If that were all I could easily get 
over it and forgive him, but it is much worse than that. After 
writing me a half insane letter full of insults and references 
to my alleged ‘Scotch’ propensities and accusing me of 
‘appropriating his property’ (sic), he has now issued a writ 
on me on the ground that I have done something wrong to 
him about the paper! What it is supposed to be I don’t know, 
as I have not yet seen the writ. . . . For some years past 
I have practically supported him, and last year when he was 


—— 
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being prosecuted by Ross, my mother, on my behalf, gave 
him cheques amounting in all to {210 for his defence and 
maintenance. All this he pocketed and spent, as well as a 
great deal that she gave him in ready money. Instead of 
devoting at least a large part of it to paying his lawyers, he 
simply spent it, and the lawyers got nothing. However, that 
again I would not have minded, but I have just discovered 
that he went all over London telling everyone that I and my 
family had left him to shift for himself and had paid him nothing 
for his defence. At the time he told this lying story he was on 
perfectly friendly terms with me, and was coming over every 
week-end to stay at Boulogne as my guest. His only object 
apparently in telling this contemptible and cowardly lie was 
that he succeeded in awaking the compassion of people who 
gave him more money under the impression that we had left 
him to fight his case without assistance. In short, he has 
turned out to be an unmitigated rascal. I only got to know 
of this about the money by accident in the last few days. Of 
course, as you will see, it has become impossible for me to 
have anything further to do with him. The most charitable 
thing would be to suppose that he had gone out of his mind, 
but his talents and the able articles and verses he writes (though 
the latter are full of technical faults and blunders) make the 
hypothesis untenable. . . . He is apparently, with all his 
cleverness, such a fool that he really imagines that I am likely 
to be frightened by his Ancient Pistol kind of goings-on. 
However, I don’t want to say anything more about him.” 


It is needless to say that the writ in question which Crosland 
served on Douglas did not come to anything, but later he 
actually issued another writ on Douglas claiming money for 
his share in helping to write Douglas’s book, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself. Douglas, in a letter to myself, says: ‘“‘I agreed to give 
him {100 for his work. ‘This was the sum he asked. But 
instead of giving him {100 I gave him more than half of every- 
thing I got (at least £250). ‘Thereafter he issued a writ, in 
which he said that he had written the whole book himself, 
and that I had given him ‘50 less than the amount due’ to 
him. The whole thing was an attempt to get money out of 
me. I putina defence to his writ, giving the true facts (through 
Carter & Bell), and his bogus action collapsed and nothing 
more was heard of it.” 

Crosland’s extraordinary behaviour towards Douglas, who 
had always been more than generous to him, not only in 
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money, but in every other way, was the subject of much com- 
ment in London literary circles at the time, and is difficult 
to understand. Crosland made all sorts of excuses in explana- 
tion of his conduct, and Douglas disposed of one of them by 
sending him this letter: 


*‘Shelly’s Folly, 
“‘ Lewes, 
*“March 31, 1916. 
““DEAR CROSLAND, 

‘‘I was in London to-day and saw Abinger, who 
told me that you had informed him that I had tried to get the 
editorship of Facts over your head, and that this was the reason 
for your treatment of me. Although I have not the slightest 
doubt that you know as well as I do that the story is utterly 
untrue, I have put the real facts in writing, so that you may 
not pretend to be ignorant of them. Some time after you 
picked a quarrel with me and after you had tried your best, 
for reasons best known to yourself, to do me out of the copies 
of The Antidote, for which I paid, Benson wrote and asked 
me to come and see him.. I went by appointment, and he 
then offered me the editorship of Facts. I declined to take 
it on two grounds; firstly, because I did not care to be associated 
with the paper, and, secondly, because I would not consent 
to take your place. He pressed me very hard, offered me {10 
a week ‘to start,’ and told me that I could have a sub-editor 
to do all the hard work. He also assured me that you would 
have no objection, and that the matter could be arranged 
quite easily. I absolutely declined to consider the proposition, 
and in doing so I used the following words: ‘I am not going to 
give Crosland the chance of saying that I superseded him or did 
him out of his job, especially in view of the fact that I am no 
longer on good terms with him.’ I am not surprised, considering 
the disgraceful and brutal way in which you have treated me, 
that you should endeavour to invent some story to try to excuse 
yourself, and to explain away your treachery and ingratitude, 
and it is characteristic of you that you should have chosen the 
particular lie which you did choose. You are welcome to go on 
repeating it or any other ignoble slander that serves your low 
turn, You can’t increase the contempt I already have for you. 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.”’ 


I have already referred to Crosland’s treatment of Douglas 
in his book, The English Sonnet, and I may say here that it was 
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in answer to what he did in this connection that Douglas sent 
him the corrected book of his own sonnets, to which I make 
reference in the Bohemian chapter. 

Early in the year 1917 I received a letter from Lord Alfred 
Douglas, in which he said that a well-known London publisher 
had refused to go on with the publication of a book he had 
written (The Wilde Myth), “although he has actually paid me 
£200 in advance royalties agreed upon. That rascal Crosland 
is responsible for this. . . . It has been canvassed at all the 
libraries, and it is ‘eagerly expected,’ according to what the 
“Times Book Club’ say, and yet I can’t get it out. I send 
you the proofs to read. . . . This is a very pretty world!” 


The book in question is referred to in the following letter 
which Douglas sent to Crosland: 


“tr Gerald Road, Eaton Square, S.W. 
a ep. Q 761917. 
“DEAR CROSLAND, 

“‘T must request you to send me £50, the amount you 
obtained from me when I signed the contract for my book 
The Wilde Myth. As you know, you agreed to help me in the 
composition of this book, and on the strength of your promise of 
assistance I gave youthesum mentioned. I vainly endeavoured 
for more than six months to induce you to carry out your 
undertaking and to join me in the work, and ultimately, after 
you had attempted to defraud me over the matter of The 
Antidote, you wrote to me and told me that you wished to have 
nothing more to do with me, or words to that effect. (Mr. Bell 
has your letter and the rest of the correspondence.) I have 
now, as you are aware, written the book myself, and in ordinary 
circumstances I would not have made any effort to get back the 
money which you obtained from me on what amounts to false 
pretences. But in view of the attitude you have adopted and the 
threats you have made to my publishers, I have no alternative. 
I therefore request that you will make immediate arrangements 
for repaying the sum specified either in a lump sum or by in- 
stalments, failing which I shall issue process against you. 

“Yours faithfully, 


‘* ALFRED DOUGLAS.” 


Crosland was certainly largely instrumental in preventing 
the publication of The Wilde Myth, despite the fact that the 
proofs had been read and passed by counsel. In the circum- 
stances, Douglas thought it was quite time to deal very firmly 
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with old Crosland. Accordingly, on May 21, Douglas sent me 
a letter from Shelly’s Folly, Lewes, in which he said: “The 
enclosed poem I wrote last night and sent to our friend, the 
‘unspeakable’ one. I think it will pretty well fix him up for 
posterity. .You will remember his poem, An Epitaph, on page 
193 of his collected edition, where he says: 


If I should ever be in England’s thought 
After I die, 

Say, ‘There were many things he might have bought 
And did not buy. 


‘Unhonoured by his fellows he grew old 
And trod the path to hell, 

But there were many things he might have sold 
And did not sell’. 


The following was the poem Lord Alfred sent to Crosland: 


HACELDAMA. 


What was there, tell me, that you might have sold 
And did not sell? 

What secret was there that you might have told 
And did not tell? 

And did you smooth with No convenient gold 
Your ‘path to Hell’? 


You point, indignant, to the scantiness 
That laps you round. 

Your squalor and the meanness of your dress 
Conspire to sound 

A ‘poor but honest’ note. Nevertheless, 
Your shame is found. 


Judas for certain pieces sold his Lord, 
And you sold yours. 

Neither to him nor you did they afford 
The overtures 

Of guarded gates that bar the sweet reward 
Which still allures. 


Go, read the Book and look into the glass 
Of that dark page. 

Whose is the hand that takes from Caiaphas 
The bloody wage? 

Whose but th’ eternal seller of the pass 
From age to age? 
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For still the seller sells and still he buys 
With that foul fee 
But food to feed the worm that never dies 
In Hell’s red sea. 
And still in Haceldama’s field he lies 
Eternally. 
ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


May 20, 1917. 


Haceldama, which is as fine and sincere poetry as Douglas 
ever wrote, was published subsequently in a volume of Douglas’s 
poems under the title of The Seller of the Pass. In January, 
1918, Douglas got in another blow at Crosland when he con- 
tributed the following poignant sonnet to Mr. Herbert Moore 
Pim’s paper, The Irishman, the sonnet afterwards appearing in 
Douglas’s Collected Poems, published by Martin Secker: 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ENGLISHMAN 


You were a brute and more than half a knave, 
Your mind was seamed with labyrinthine tracks 
Wherein walked crazy moods bending their backs 
Under grim loads. You were an open grave 

For gold and love. Always you were the slave 
Of crooked thoughts (tortured upon the racks 

Of mean mistrust). I made myself as wax 

To your fierce seal. I clutched an ebbing wave. 


Fool that I was, I loved you: your harsh soul 
Was sweet to me: I gave you with both hands 
Love, service, honour, loyalty and praise; 

I would have died for you! And like a mole 
You grubbed and burrowed till the shifting sands 
Opened and swallowed up the dream-forged days. 


I do not seek to deny that Crosland’s course of conduct 
towards his old friend was thoroughly contemptible, but as an 
honest biographer I am all for letting in light and air all round, 
and it is only fair to state that Crosland, by way of reply, penned 
and kept for his biographer what he termed The Sonnet Alfred 
Douglas ought to have written, which, it must be admitted, is 
a feeble retort. The fact is, that Crosland knew that he had 
been convicted of behaving very badly to his friend, and although 
he did not deem it discreet to send his effusion to Douglas, I 
give it herewith: 
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Oh, isn’t it annoying, Papa! First, 

Somebody in a rhyme ‘betrayeth’ one; 

And then we are ‘betrayed’ by our own son 
Who’s just fourteen! And then by an accurst 
‘Harsh’ friend of these three ‘Judases’ the worst! 
Although I couldn’t tell you what he’s done 

Bar drop me. So I raise my Jackass moan 

And bray and bray until I nearly burst. 


By fast and loose, I would have died, I would 

For this, my friend, who was my friend, and fought 
My fights and kept me safe behind his punch. . . 
But then you know I am so very good; 

I’d die for anybody—if I thought 

It wouldn’t spoil my appetite for lunch. 


For my part, I greatly regretted this quarrel between the 
two poets, and did my best to throw oil on the troubled waters, 
although I was told by Douglas that “‘if you write to Crosland 
he will only seize the opportunity to bring you into his sordid 
and disgusting schemes.” ‘The estrangement between the 
two men seemed complete, but in July, 1920, Douglas came into 
prominence again as the editor of a new literary and political 
weekly, entitled Plain English, and he sent me a letter, in which 
he said: ‘‘I thought you might like to have a book to review for 
my new paper. . . . I have got old Crosland on as a con- 
tributor. The articles entitled ‘The Tin Whistle’ and ‘The 
Grey Swoose’ in the two last issues were his.’”? That a recon- 
ciliation between Douglas and Crosland had been brought about 


is proved by the terms of this very noble letter from Douglas 
to Crosland. 


“38 Great Ormond Street, 
**London, W.C.1, 
“July 6, 1920. 
*“My DEAR CROSLAND, ae 

““T was very glad to see you yesterday, and to think 
that we are friends again after such a long estrangement. I 
certainly intend to carry out my undertaking not to indulge 
in ‘back’-thoughts or recrimination. At the same time, 
in justice to myself, I must make it clear that in the incident which 
started the quarrel between us I was entirely innocent. You 
chose to imagine that because I telegraphed to you to your 
Woking address asking why you had not kept an appointment, 
and addressed my telegram ‘Crosland’ without initials, that 
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I deliberately intended to upset your wife. This is fantastically 
untrue. I had not the slightest reason to believe that a telegram 
which contained the words—‘ Why did not you keep appoint- 
ment—Alfred Douglas’ could possibly be supposed to upset your 
wife supposing that she were to read it. I only met your wife 
once, and I always had great regard for her, and imagined that 
she had an equal regard for me. I took it for granted that 
she knew that we were meeting daily. When I sent the telegram 
I had no other thought than to reach you at the only place where 
I thought you could be, seeing you were not at your office and 
not at Mitcham Street Everything that followed afterwards was 
the mere outcome of my natural desire to defend myself against 
what I regarded as a savage and unscrupulous attack. If you 
declare ruthless war on a man as you did on me you cannot 
complain if he defends himself as best he may by counter attack. 
I always regretted the quarrel, and I must say that I was more 
bitterly hurt and wounded by the attitude you adopted towards 
me than anything else which has happened to me. There has 
never been a moment since the quarrel occurred when I would 
not have welcomed a reconciliation. When I wrote to you 
about Philip and when I wrote to you about your poems I 
intended my letters in both cases to pave the way for a recon- 
ciliation. The moment I found myself in a position when I 
could write and ask you to come and see me without appearing 
to be sending up signals of distress I did so. I am delighted 
that you came, for, honestly, I am, and always have been, 
quite devoted to you, a fact which comes out even in the sonnet 
I wrote attacking you. It is perfectly true, as I said in the 
sonnet, that I loved you dearly and would willingly have died 
for you. It was just this that made me feel so bitter when you 
turned against me. 
**Yours ever, 


** ALFRED DOUGLAS.”’ 


Crosland was glad to work for Plain English, because it 
afforded him the means to add to his income and the oppor- 
tunity to write trenchant critical articles. Douglas did not 
indulge in ‘‘recrimination,” but he afterwards sent me a letter 
in which he says: ‘‘ When I forgave Crosland and took him back 
on Plain English, his first care was to tackle me about the pay- 
ment for his articles. JI had to make special arrangements with 
Conchie [Mr. James Conchie] that he was to be paid £4 an 
article, and that the money was to be given to him immediately 
he handed in his copy. ‘This was twice as much as anyone 
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else got, and indeed most of the writers on Plain English wrote 
for nothing. I don’t exactly blame Crosland for asking a big 
price if he could get it, only, considering the frightful way 
he had treated me and the free forgiveness I gave him, it struck 
me that he might have been glad to write for his old editor and 
employer and benefactor without making such a point about 
the money part of it. At that time he was a great deal better 
off than I was, and, properly speaking, he owed me an enormous 
lot of money. For though I never tried to recover it, a great deal 
of what I gave him was supposed to be in loans. However, 
that is a detail. The real character of the man was shown 
by the fact that the moment I had been done out of the editor- 
ship of Plain English (my creation and the apple of my eye), 
he went straight round to the people who had done me out of it 
and offered to write for them, and did, in fact, write for them. 
From that day till his death I never saw him or spoke to him 
again.” 

Crosland contributed many brilliant articles to Plain English, 
but his first, entitled “The Tin Whistle’’ was a masterpiece, and, 
even Lord Alfred Douglas will agree, was well worth £4. By 
way of ending this chapter on a more pleasant note I take 
leave to quote the first portion of ‘‘The Tin Whistle.” 


“It would seem that the world has little or no cognisance of 
its finest poets. The other day, in a deep, rich, chrome- 
coloured magazine,* price half-a-crown net, we encountered 
a bibliographical list of the poetical works of a gentleman who 
will doubtless go down to and with posterity as the Tin Whistle. 
The list begins at ‘ Poems and Baudelaire Flowers. Palmer: 1909 
(withdrawn by the author) and ends at The Moon: a Poem. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1920.’ As the Bolsheviks said when 
they stripped the bishop and told him to run for his life while 
they took pot-shots at him we believe in giving every man a 
chance. So we have refrained from looking up Poems and 
Baudelaire Flowers, 1909, and taken our poet on a collection 
dated March, 1918, which contains all he doesn’t wish to 
destroy of the contents of four volumes of verse.’ And facing 
is a faithful replica of p. 72 of the collection: 


* The London Mercury. 
+ Poems. By J. C. Squire. (Secker, 1918.) 
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A FRESH MORNING 


Now I am a tin whistle 

Through which God blows, 

And I wish to God I were a trumpet 
—But why, God only knows. 


‘We trust the reader to accept our poet’s blank space in the 
spirit in which it appears to be intended. Lyricism soaring 
starward in four flashing lines—particularly of a ‘fresh’ morn- 
ing—cries aloud for wing-room, even as the printer must 
have cried aloud for joy at the free gift of such a nice lump 
of ‘fat.’ Those persons who are so inclined may take it from 
us that p. 72 of the collection is one of the most beautiful 
things in literature. We can compare it only to a lily drowning 
at the deep end of Chiswick Baths, or a chrysanthemum with 
a card round its neck bearing the legend, ‘Highly commended,’ 
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wasting its frills and its sweetness on the northern stretches 
of the desert of Gobi and Shamo. 

“Rightly considered this gem of purest ray serene, reposing 
in its own shy loveliness on paper worth rod. a pound, will 
teach us many lessons. First, it should teach us the lesson of 
humility. Quitting the arms of Morpheus of a fresh morning 
pretty much as common men have been known to quit the 
Plasterers’ Arms at the end of a perfect day, but intoxicated 
only with the exuberance of his own vasty spirit, the poet 
casts a rolling, and, let us hope, amethystine eye over animated 
nature, and perceives forthwith that the best thing he can do 
is to sing small. 

““*Now,’ he cries, ‘now ’—mark and savour the full fragrance 
and significance which nothing but genius could express from 
that simple adverb—‘Now . . . I am a tin whistle.’ Not 
a lute, or an ’arp, or a timbrel, mind you, like other and more 
gaudy poets, not even a musical box with ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
in it, or a single-stringed fiddle whereon Mr. Chirgwin might 
play ‘They love me because I’m blind,’ but frankly and flatly 
a tapering cylinder of tin with vents and a wooden plug to it— 
no nobler or more complicated instrument indeed than the 
familiar penny affair, upon which countless generations of 
young patriots have blown and thumbed ‘God save our’— 
reigning monarch. 

“That is the lesson of humility. 

“Lesson two, which the quick amongst us will not be slow 
to appreciate—is of even greater and profounder moment. 
It amounts to this: When you have become as a tin whistle, 
don’t forget to announce at the very earliest opportunity that, 
despite your stannumousness, you are some whistle after all. 
If you chose to take the name of the Deity in vain over the 
matter Bayswater will count it to you for piety, and be touched 
accordingly. And he who can momentarily wean Bayswater 
from Gas Bag Shaw to the consideration of a trifle of by-the- 
way theology deserves well of the community. 

‘As for Lesson No. 3 we shall venture to call it the lesson 
of ‘divine discontent’—coupled with cheerful and colloquial 
resignation, 

“‘And I wish to God I were a trumpet 
—But why God only knows! 


“When tin whistles get on their hind legs like that there is 
little use in trying to hold them. In one’s hand the thing 
becomes a nuisance—which is the long and the short of it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Crosland as Bohemian—A Sheaf of Stories. 


As a Bohemian Crosland was an unforgettable figure, and the 
stories I could tell about him would fill a big-sized volume. 

“Life is a great adventure. I like life; why should I die?” 
he said to a nurse one day many years ago as he lay on a bed 
dangerously ill in Charing Cross Hospital. There came a 
day, however, when, lying in bed at his flat at Mitcham Street, 
he said: ‘‘Life is a great adventure, but death is a greater one. 
I want to die. Thousands of people die outside who would 
rather cling to life. Why can’t I go?” 

Within a week he had his wish fulfilled, but his sense of humour 
was keen, even in the last few days, and, like Stephen Phillips, 
he rejoiced to the end in an opportunity for ‘‘leg-pulling.” 

His friend, Mr. G. K. Bettany, remembers particularly his 
grim chuckles when he told him of a woman in the flat above 
who had a pet parrot but no children, and another woman in 
the flat above that with a pet baby but no parrot. The baby 
cried at night, it seemed, disturbing the parrot below, whose 
owner complained bitterly to Crosland about it. Said Crosland 
with his blackest scowl: ‘“‘Disgraceful! The baby ought to 
be exterminated.” Crosland assured Mr. Bettany that the 
parrot’s owner was delighted, and repeated his (Crosland’s) 
opinion all over the building, with the result that the dying 
poet had a lively visit from the outraged mother of the baby! 


* * * * * 
Crosland’s visiting card was typical of the man: 


T. W. H. Crosland, 


JOBBING POET 
(By Road, Rail, or Sea.) 
Editors’ own material made up. 
Distance no object. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Neatness, Promptitude, and Despatch. 
Cashiers waited upon in their own apartments. 


N.B.—Funerals Attended. 
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He certainly waited upon editors and cashiers when money 
was due, and it is also true that he very often waited upon 
editors and cashiers BEFORE the money was due. His guarantee 
as to “‘satisfaction” always held good, and he was entitled to 
take credit for ‘“‘neatness,” for he was very accurate in his 
writings. He was a “‘grammarian,” and anything in the nature 
of a split infinitive or bad punctuation made him shudder. 
Contrary to general opinion he did not possess “‘the pen of 
the ready writer.” He produced nothing without great mental 
effort and took the greatest pains over everything he wrote. 
Lord Alfred Douglas says that if, after The Academy had gone 
to press, Crosland noticed that a comma had been omitted 
from, or misplaced in, any article he would stop the printing 
and have the correction made. 


In his earlier years Crosland wrote most of his articles and 
books in his own handwriting, and he wrote, as a rule, pretty 
quickly, but in later years writing became somewhat irksome 
to him and he preferred to dictate. Most of his articles for 
The Academy were dictated, and some of his ‘“‘pot-boilers” 
were produced with the aid of a female typist. Having mar- 
shalled his material for a book, Crosland would engage a typist 
and walk up and down the room dictating to her until the job 
was completed. One hot summer day Lord Alfred Douglas 
called upon Crosland at his office and found him and the typist 
at work. Crosland had his coat off and was pacing to and fro 
dictating ‘‘to the poor creature, who was almost dropping 
from fatigue, as she had been at the machine for about forty 
hours on end with an occasional short break for refreshment, 
while Crosland himself looked thoroughly exhausted.” 


* * * * * 


Crosland, says Mr. Albert Kinross, ‘“‘was a good hater, and 
rather an original one. Indeed, so great was his distaste for 
a certain noted preacher that one day when I was with him he 
stopped several innocent clerics in the street with an ‘Excuse 
me, sir, are you the Reverend Doctor Robertson Nicoll?’ And 
receiving ‘No,’ for an answer, replied, ‘Thank God! Here’s 
half-a-crown for you’; and had they been amenable would 
have pressed the coin on these embarrassed gentry, who no 
doubt felt that they were face to face with a lunatic of a particu- 
larly startling and fanatical turn. On a second occasion, how- 
ever, he was not so fortunate. For some reason or other, he 
had taken a sudden and active dislike to Irishmen, and, Fleet 
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Street being full of them he not only parted with all his silver, 
but received public and personal attentions which destroyed, 
or nearly destroyed, his black frock-coat and altered the shape 
of his new, or nearly new, silk hat. His face, too, had suffered 
and there was a large lump on his head. ‘They’re not such 
bad fellows after all,’ he said.” 


* * * * * 


One day when Crosland as a young man was in Newcastle 
doing “‘ write-ups,” or “‘ Piking”’ as he called it, for a publication 
run by Pike & Pike, he found himself without any ready money. 
He attracted the attention of a good-looking, middle-aged lady, 
to whom he confided his difficulty, and she hospitably offered 
him shelter for the night. ‘‘Her husband,” says Crosland, 
““was a commercial traveller and away. However, at twelve 
o’clock, just as I was enjoying my beauty sleep, who should 
turn up but the husband! Luckily, she’d bolted the front door. 
And perhaps he might have misunderstood the situation after 
all, so she hid me in a cupboard and went downstairs; and 
when the old fellow had fallen sound asleep she came in to me 
and let me out. ‘Now you must go,’ she said. ‘Put your 
boots on in the hall’; and she handed me my clothes in a whisper. 
I got out safely without disturbing anybody, and when I came 
to the corner of the street I put my hand in my waistcoat pocket 
and there was four-pound-ten in gold and some silver; and the 
waistcoat wasn’t my waistcoat but the husband’s, and far too 
tight. She’d mixed ’em up somehow. It was no good going 
back, and I don’t think I could have found the house. I have 
often wondered what he said next morning.” 


Some days after the incident Crosland read in a Newcastle 
paper a paragraph about a man who had been fined at the Police 
Court for thrashing his wife, and he also wondered if the man 
could have been the husband of the lady who had befriended him! 


* * * * * 


Crosland was on the staff of the Sunday Chronicle as acting- 
editor from 17th September, 1900, to 27th October of the 
same year. He was writing for The Outlook when he saw the 
Sunday Chronicle job advertised, and sent the following telegram 
to the paper’s proprietor—the late Sir Edward Hulton’s father 

—‘‘Don’t engage anyone else; I’m the man you want.—T. W. 
H. Crosland.” 

In connection with Crosland’s stay in Manchester, Mr. J. L. 
Edmondson, Secretary of the Federation of Calico Printers 
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there, sends me some reminiscences, from which I quote the 
following: ‘‘My acquaintance with Crosland was confined to 
occasional foregatherings during his off hours, during the brief 
and uncongenial period that he acted as chief sub-editor of the 
Sunday Chronicle here. I think there is some doubt as to what 
job he signed on for. Crosland himself said it was as editor, 
but he followed Andrew Caird, who was known as the chief 
sub-editor. At all events Crosland was responsible for getting 
the paper out, and the only not utterly Rabelaisian recollection 
I have of him is that on Saturday nights when he should have 
been slogging into the ‘copy’ as it came into the office he would 
wander off at intervals to the nearest inn for a drink or two and 
a ‘crack.’ On his return he would find that his desk boy had 
sorted all the copy that had come in into heaps—foreign, general, 
local, commercial, and so on. Crosland’s method of dealing 
with these heaps became the more drastic as the night wore on. 
And his contempt for this mere mechanical editorship grew. 

*““Tet me see, boy,’ he would say, picking up the sheaf of 
Reuter’s telegrams, ‘our St. Petersburg edition has gone, hasn’t 
it?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ the boy would reply. ‘Then spike this lot,’ 
Crosland would cry, passing over a wad of flimsy.” 

# * * * * 


When he went to Manchester Crosland was still wearing 
the frock-coat and top hat in which he was attired after Mr. 
Albert Kinross had given him a start on The Outlook, and 
there are people in Manchester to-day who recall Crosland, 
thus attired, walking along the streets with and chatting to the 
mill girls as they went to or from their daily work. 

Crosland saw to it that the Sunday Chronicle had a literary 
page, and he was in the habit of filling out odd corners with 
selected poems that have become part of our poetical heritage. 
In two or three successive issues of the Sunday Chronicle he 
printed a sonnet by Keats. One forenoon Mr. Hulton, smoking 
a cigar, came into the editor’s room, where Crosland was 
working, and began to examine the last few numbers of the 
paper. ‘‘We’re getting too much of this damned fellow Keats’s 
stuff,” said Mr. Hulton, as his eyes fell on the following: 


LAST SONNET. 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 

And watching with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
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The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—yvet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


Joun Keats. 


‘Fourteen lines; what do you pay for the like of that, Cros- 
land?” asked Mr. Hulton, as he covered the sonnet with the 
forefinger and thumb of his right hand. 

Crosland: ‘‘Keats is one of the greatest English poets.” 

Mr. Hulton: ‘‘That may be, but it’s only fourteen lines 
a ee Make it-three and six.”’ 

Crosland: ‘‘We don’t pay him; he’s dead.” 


* * ® & ¥ 


Crosland did not make a good news editor, and during his 
last week in Manchester was seated in the ‘“‘pub’”’ when some 
important Russian telegrams arrived at the office. A boy was 
sent round to the ‘“‘ pub” to tell Crosland to come back at once 
to deal with the telegrams. ‘“‘All right, sonny,” said Crosland, 
but as he did not come back he was sent for again. ‘‘I’ll be 
up in two minutes,” he said. Another quarter of an hour went 
past without Crosland appearing at the editorial room, and 
then a reporter was sent to the “pub.” The reporter found 
Crosland dozing by the fire with an empty glass in front of him. 

*“Crossie, you’re wanted at once as some important news 
has come in about Russia,” said the reporter, shaking him by 
the shoulder. 

Crosland, without opening his eyes, sheepishly answered 
thus: ‘‘My dear lad, our Russian edition has gone to press 
and I am going home.” 

Next day he got the ‘‘sack.”’ In the interview he had with 
Mr. Hulton the latter said: ‘‘When you were appointed you 
were told it was a b—— fine job.” 

‘Tt is,” replied Crosland, who went off to London almost 
immediately and was gladly re-engaged by The Outlook as 
assistant editor. 

* * * * * 


cc 
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Crosland always drove about in cabs, and a large part of 
his earnings was spent on hansoms and taxis. In this con- 
nection a story told by Crosland’s old and faithful friend, 
Hannen Swaffer, has become a London legend. ‘‘I remember,” 
says Swaffer, ‘‘supping with him one night at what is called 
the Junior Turf Club in Piccadilly. It is a cabman’s shelter, 
really; but princes have had supper there, and Douglas Fair- 
banks. Outside were twenty cabs in a row. ‘You get into 
the first one,’ said Crosland, ‘and Ill take the last. The rest 
can go empty.’ So all the score had to drive down in a row 
to see him and me to the Queen’s Hotel in Leicester Square, 
just to please his fancy.” 

Crosland hated ’buses and used to say that the only time he 
took a ’bus was when on a trip to Canvey Island, Southend, 
which was the only English watering place that he really liked. 
He got into a ’bus for Greenwich, but it jolted so violently 
that he got out and took a taxi. The driver didn’t know the 
way, and this caused Crosland to just miss the boat. But he 
had to come back by ’bus, as the taxi had gone off, and there 
was no other available! 


* * * * * 


Crosland’s only surviving son remembers an incident about 
his father when the family lived at Paradise Farm, Chobham. 
It was the month of June, and Crosland was expected home 
for the week-end. He arrived at the station with the last train 
from London on Friday night, and brought with him a bottle 
of very special whisky which had been given him as a present 
from a Scotch admirer. The farm was some distance from 
the station, and Crosland engaged his favourite cabman to 
drive him home. The cabman was fond of ‘‘a dram,’ and 
after they had driven a little way into the country they halted 
and drank the bottle of neat whisky between them. The 
cabman, it seems, had been drinking before Crosland arrived, 
and after he had consumed half of the contents of Crosland’s 
bottle he became so intoxicated that he could not get on to the 
box. ‘The poet therefore bundled the cabman inside the cab, 
took the cabman’s worn silk hat and put it on his own head, 
clambered on to the driver’s seat, whipped up the horse, and 
drove off. It was now about midnight, and Crosland himself, be- 
fore he had driven very far, became drowsy through intoxication 
and fell asleep. ‘The horse too was tired and ultimately stopped 
in the road about half-a-mile from Crosland’s home. . . 
The short June night passed and about six o’clock in the 
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morning a labourer proceeding to his work came on the horse 
and cab—the poet, with arms folded, and a silk hat drawn 
well over his eyes, fast asleep on the box, and another gentle- 
man lying asleep on the floor of the cab. He roused the man 
on the box, and Crosland and his “‘fare” proceeded to the 
farm for breakfast, which the anxious Mrs. Crosland soon got 
ready. 
* * & * & 

One night Crosland and Julius Beerbohm met Richard Le 
Gallienne, who asked them to dinner. Richard said he had 
no money but that ——’s in Panton Street would accept his 
cheque. After the company had dined and wined well, Richard 
tendered his cheque, which was in payment for some article 
he had contributed to an obscure American paper, the cheque 
being on a wayside Bank in Kentucky. ‘The manager was 
called. He would only say that he was very pleased to give 
Mr. Le Gallienne anything he cared to ask for but that he 
couldn’t cash the cheque. A customer came over, but when 
he saw the cheque he made things worse by expressing a doubt 
as to whether there was such a Bank. Richard, very annoyed, 
ordered another bottle, and afterwards another, and then 
refused to leave the restaurant until his cheque was cashed. 
With great difficulty they got him away and put him into a 
hansom for home. Crosland and Julius bade each other 
good night, but the former thought he would just return to 
the restaurant to make sure that Richard had not returned. 
Of course he had, and was about to be run in by a policeman, 
whom Richard pushed into the mud. Crosland, however, 
appeased the ‘“‘bobby” with a sovereign and then took Richard 
home. 

* * * * 

Crosland drove and walked about all one night with a young 
fellow he met in Stone’s (Jermyn Street), who wanted to commit 
suicide because his sweetheart had jilted him. Crosland 
invented all manner of ways for getting the young woman to 
change her mind, and the young man made careful notes of 
everything suggested. Finally, at seven in the morning, after 
seeing each other home for the fifteenth time, they met a girl 
going to work, and she and the youth went off arm-in-arm to 
the utter disgust of Crosland, who had been up with him all 
night. 

* * # * * 

In one venture connected with the issue of one of his short- 

lived literary papers, Crosland’s financier ordered a lovely and 
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nicely bound set of account books, which cost him a few pounds, 
and asked Crosland to enter up therein all the “‘outgoings”’ 
and ‘‘incomings.” 

The financier went away from town for a week after the 
first issue of the paper had appeared, and on his return came 
into the office to examine the books. To his amazement, he 
found that Crosland had torn scores of the sheets out of the 
books and used them for writing “‘copy.”’ 

‘“What’s the meaning of this?” asked the financier in 
amazement. 

Whereupon Crosland replied: “Don’t worry, I had a very 
good pocket for all the ‘incomings’ and ‘outgoings’ and I 
found the books useful as we haven’t a sheet of plain notepaper 
in the place.” 

The financier laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 


& # * * * 


Louis, the old waiter at Verrey’s Restaurant in Regent 
Street, where he has been for over thirty years, knew Crosland 
well and can relate many anecdotes about him. One night 
Crosland wrote the following lines for Louis on the back of a 
menu card: 


It is na, Louis, thy bonnie face, 
Nor shape, that I admire, 

Although thy beauty and thy grace 
Might well awake desire. 


Something in ilka part of thee 
To praise to love I find; 
But dear as is thy form to me, 
Still dearer is thy mind. 


% of * * * 


One day Crosland was lunching with Coulson Kernahan at 
the latter’s Club in London, and Kernahan gave him a bottle 
of sparkling Moselle. He had the bottle to himself, a second 
and a third. ‘Then he said, ‘‘If you don’t mind, Kernahan, 
I’ll have a whisky now.” 

‘““My dear Crosland,” said Kernahan, ‘‘nothing will please 
me more than to get you anything you fancy, but you 
and I have had wine, which comes from grape. Whisky 
comes from malt, and if you take whisky on top of wine 
won’t it set up an internal dissension? Why not more 
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wine or else a liqueur brandy, which also comes from 
grape?” 

Crosland’s reply was: ‘‘I’ve got two floating kidneys and a 
corrugated liver. So, thank the Lord, I can drink what I 
jolly well like.” 

When Kernahan remarked chaffingly that he was not sur- 
prised he had two floating kidneys, a sort of floating dock, 
and that only the limitations of nature prevented him from 
floating three or four, he was not in the least annoyed. Of 
course he had neither a floating kidney nor a corrugated liver, 
and what he said was only his playful way, but folk who didn’t 
understand him took his talk seriously, believed it, and repeated 
it as if it were true. 


* * * ¥ * 


Once when Crosland and Mrs. Powell were going to Monte 
Carlo they saw on the boat a huge pile of new and very expen- 
sive luggage marked ‘“‘C.” Crosland remarked—‘‘I’ve a 
shabby suitcase under this mound of the Count de C’s baggage.” 
Whereupon a bearded gentleman said—‘‘Oh, that’s my luggage, 
and I know you quite well, sir.’ Crosland looked as though 
he thought he recognised the man, who was so finely dressed 
that Crosland didn’t dare to think he was mistaken, but the 
**Count de C.”? was none other than Conti, the oldest waiter 
in the Café Monico, the inventor of the famous lazy man’s 
corkscrew, going on holiday to his home in Italy! 


* * * * * 


In his youth Crosland once got employment as a scene shifter 
at a pantomime at Leeds. On the first night of the show a 
supply of beer had been got in for the staff, but Crosland did 
not get any as the manager had drunk his (Crosland’s) allow- 
ance. ‘There was a row and Crosland vowed revenge, which he 
secured a few nights later. 

During the ten minutes’ interval in the show Crosland saw 
the manager standing behind the curtain with his arms round 
one of the chorus girls, whom he was kissing passionately. 
Crosland at once raised the curtain and exposed the manager and 
the girl before they could disembrace to the full ‘‘house,” which 
shrieked with delight. 

For this escapade Crosland was ‘‘sacked” at the end of the 


week, 
* * *% * % 
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In 1915 Crosland wrote and published a poem about himself 
called ‘‘The Lonely Man”: 


For him 

There were no Springs, 

No tender green, no blue, nor living gold, 
No rose of holy white, 

No blesséd rose of red, 

No glory of love or death. 


The foolish and the faint 

Set many marks on him; 

The foolish and the faint 

Were easy, and they laughed. 
The Fool said, ‘Here is one 
Less than myself;’ 

The Faint said, ‘Here is one 
Fainter than I; 

Wherefore lay on, 

And may the Lord be praised!’ 


So that his bread was dust, 

And his drink bitterness. 

And his delight went past him, 
And he died 

Cheated, and bowed, and dumb. 


And when the Worlds, 

That are as sand and sand 

Upon the winds of Time, 

Dropp’d and were quiet, 

I looked athwart the broken battlement 
And saw his grey soul beating up the dawn. 


After reading it Lord Alfred Douglas favoured ‘‘'The Lonely 
Man” with the following: 


THE BOGEY MAN 


For him 

There were no rules, 

No questions of scansion or metre, 
No trouble at all about rhythm, 
No notions of rhyme, 

No story of ‘love’ and ‘dove.’ 
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The foolish and the unlearned 

Gave him top marks each time; 

The fool said, ‘Here is one 

Who knows no more about it than I do.’ 
The unlearned said, 

‘What ho! 

Here is a professor who doesn’t understand 
That which he professes, 

Wherefore rejoice, 

And God save the King!’ 


So that his head got turned 

And his brain wobbled somewhat, 
And in the intervals 

Of writing ‘irregular verses’ 

He took up with other forms of ‘ Art.’ 


And when the Pubs, 

Which are as spots and spots 

Upon the homeward grope, 

Suspended their activities, 

I looked out of a convenient window 

And saw his bloat form wobbling on the 
pavement. 


When Crosland received the above verses from Douglas he 
said—‘‘It’s merely the b Scotch in him coming out once 
more.” 


* * * * 


Everyone in Fleet Street knows the story of Crosland and the 
Russian nobleman. Crosland had, many years ago, written 
an important series of political articles extolling the policy 
of the British Government. A distinguished Russian noble- 
man who was a member of the Czarist Government, was 
greatly impressed with the articles and asked him to write a 
series of similar articles for the Russian Government. 
This Crosland did, for he was a loyalist to the backbone and 
did a great deal of propaganda for Russia. In consideration of 
his services the sum of £1,000 became due to him and he was 
told to collect his money from the Russian nobleman referred 
to, who was staying in a villa in the South of France at the time. 
When Crosland called he was asked to wait, and after some hours 
had passed a beautiful woman appeared. She was in an 
agitated state, for her husband had just died. Crosland ex- 
plained his mission, whereupon the lady unclasped a string of 
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pearls from her neck and took some diamond rings off her 
fingers. ‘‘'Take these,” she said, “‘instead of your £1,000.” 

Crosland declined to accept them, but she slipped them into 
his overcoat pocket. 

Some little time afterwards Crosland was at Monte Carlo 
operating his ‘‘system” and at first he had great luck at the 
tables, but eventually was cleaned out of everything and 
returned to his hotel to pack up when he found in the pocket 
of his overcoat the pearls and the rings. He had forgotten all 
about them. 

Next morning he went out to sell them, and was just entering 
the ‘‘Mont de Piété” when he saw a tall and beautiful woman 
in black. 

It was the widow! Bowing, he said to her, ‘‘Please take 
these back.” Pressing the jewels into her hand, he bowed 
again, hastened away, and borrowed sufficient money from a 
friend to enable him to return to London. 

Crosland never met the woman again, and he was never 
paid for his Czarist propaganda, but several months later the 
Russian nobleman’s widow sent Crosland some lovely dressed 
skins of various animals, and these arrived at Crosland’s home 
at Paradise Farm, Chobham. 


* * e * * 


Crosland was once asked by an economical actress if he 
would write a sketch for her to play in during a music-hall 
tour. 

“Subject to terms being agreeable, I am quite prepared to 
entertain the idea. What are you prepared to pay?” said 
Crosland. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind giving a guinea!” replied the actress. 

‘““A guinea, my dear lady!” exclaimed Crosland in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Why, I can always borrow that!” 


% * * * * 


Mr. Gordon Beckles recalls the fact that Crosland once 
went to George Edwardes and offered to write topical verses 
each night, and Edwardes agreed to pay £5 per verse per night. 

Crosland used to turn up at seven o’clock with the verses. 
But often he used to hear Monday’s verse for the first time 
on Saturday night. 

“Oh, well,” Edwardes said to him, ‘‘you don’t imagine 


any West End singer could learn a new verse in less than six 
days.” 
ab 4 % * % 
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Having ordered drinks, for which he had tendered a £5 
note in payment, Crosland was busy telling a humorous story 
to some friends in a public-house, when the barmaid returned 
and remarked—‘‘Here is your change, sir.” 

Crosland, who had just got to the most interesting part of 
the story, put his hand on the counter and swept the change 
away, exclaiming, “‘How dare you interrupt me!” 


* & * * * 


For a wager, Crosland once bought the whole stock of matches, 
laces, studs, etc., belonging to a pedlar, and, with the wares 
arrayed on a tray, which was suspended from his neck, walked 
from one end of Fleet Street to the other. The wager was 
that he would not genuinely sell in the street in the course 
of his walk the entire stock of articles he had bought. 

Crosland set out on his mission, followed by a ‘‘referee,” 
and he did not do at all well, for when he had traversed three- 
parts of the street he had managed to sell only a reel of cotton, 
which was bought by an old lady. ‘Then, just when he was 
giving up hope, he happened to meet an old acquaintance, 
who, thinking that he was down in his luck, bought the whole 
outfit. And so Crosland won the bet. 


* * * * * 


During the last few years of his life Crosland spent a good 
deal of time sitting on a stool in Searle’s antiquarian bookshop 
in Wardour Street, where he occasionally attended to customers. 
One day a little girl with a few coppers in her hand inquired 
in the shop for ‘‘one of Mr. Shakespeare’s books.” 

““My dear,” said Crosland, ‘‘where did you hear of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s books? . . . Well, well, very right and proper. 
Mr. Shakespeare wrote very good books. We'll find you some, 
and here’s two shillings to get some more later on.” 

The child gazed at Crosland, thanked him, and departed. 

‘*Searle,”’ said Crosland, ‘‘I’d like to look down from Heaven 
and see a small child asking for one of Mr. Crosland’s 
books.” 

* * * # 

Crosland used to see a man, whom he met originally in 
Snow’s Chop House, and who was always asking him to call 
and see him. The man lived near Victoria, and one day, 
being in the vicinity, Crosland called upon him. The man 
came to the door in his nightgown, and, explaining that he 
was just finishing his bath, asked Crosland to go into the sitting- 
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room and wait for him. 'To Crosland’s amazement, in front 
of a gas fire were rows of two-shilling pieces. When the man 
came in he explained that he was a coiner and that was how 
he got his living. He had a splendid library of books also, 
and these, he explained, he had stolen from a bookshop 
(Foyle’s). Because they once treated him badly, he said he 
made a point of taking one or more books whenever he passed 
the shop. 


* * * * * 


Crosland was very fond of flowers, and constantly bought 
bunches from London’s flower girls, many of whom knew 
the great man well, and one of whom, as I have already related 
in an earlier chapter, put a bunch of flowers upon his grave 
shortly after the funeral. One day Crosland was sitting drink- 
ing at the cheap end of the Tivoli Bar, when a girl came in 
selling flowers. 

‘Not this side, not this side,” said the proprietor’s wife 
to the girl as she was proceeding in the direction of where 
Crosland was sitting. 

Whereupon Crosland rose from his seat and exclaimed 
loudly—‘ Why not this side? What do you mean? I want 
flowers. That’s what I came in for.” 

““Give me two bunches, Mary,” he said, tendering half-a- 
crown for some daffodils, which he sent across to Mrs. Searle 
at the Montmartre Gallery. 


* * % * * 


Mr. Albert Kinross’s father asked his distinguished son 
when the latter was associated with Crosland on The Outlook 
to bring him along to dinner one evening, which he did. 
“‘Crosland,” says Mr. Kinross, “‘quite won my father’s heart 
by declining to accept the whisky which he drank at table out 
of the decanter and by telling the amazed parlour-maid that 
it ought to be poured out of ‘God’s own bottles.’ 

““The devil’s own,’ put in my brother Jim; ‘that’s what 
a teetotaller would call them’; while my mother looked sur- 
prised and a little shocked at all this strange talk at her table. 
“One never knows where it’s going to end,’ she says afterwards.” 


* * * * * 


Following a dinner party which a distinguished personage 
gave at his house in 1900 to the members of the literary staff 
of The Outlook, Crosland and a companion enjoyed what the 
latter terms a “‘not very edifying, nor even a very memorable 
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experience.” On the way home at a very late hour, Crosland 
and his friend halted under a lamp. ‘‘Life is bitter,’’ Crosland 
began, quoting Henley, and getting no further than his opening 
line. ‘“‘Life is bitter,’ he repeated, ‘‘and all the poetry in 
the world won’t cure it. I’ve been making a fool of myself 
to-night, and all the poetry in the world won’t cure that, either. 
For [ll do it again and yet again, my boy, till all those idols 
perish. Some day you'll find me an old man on two sticks, 
ragged, broken and dead to desire. But happy. God, the 
Eternal, how happy!” 


* * * * * 


‘“My first meeting with Crosland,” says Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, in the course of a letter to myself, ‘“‘was at the 
Omar Khayyam Club, of which I am a member. When I 
was told ‘that’s Crosland’ my inward comment was, ‘Well, 
from what I am told of him, he will not be interested in me, 
or in such work as I do, so, though I admire him greatly and 
think him a wonderful poet, I am not likely to have any talk 
with him.’ To my surprise, he came up to me to say he had 
read and respected, of all things in the world, my religious 
booklet, ‘God and the Ant,’ and was very glad to meet me. 
Later he wrote to ask me for a book for Grant Richards, but 
I was Ward Lock’s editor and could not with honour go else- 
where. Afterwards, when he was editing the Penny Illustrated 
Paper, he wished to print a rotten sensational yarn of mine, 
The Dumpling, asking me if I would take {15 for the serial 
rights as the paper couldn’t pay more, and I consented. 

“After Stephen Phillips died, I wrote Crosland a brotherly 
letter telling him that Stephen thought him one of our greatest 
living poets and held him, as I did, in profound respect. But 
I could not find his address, let the letter lie on my desk, and 
only found it among some old papers not very long before 
I saw your biography of Crosland announced. As Crosland 
was dead, I destroyed it, and wish I hadn’t, for it would have 
interested you. But he was a difficult man. One day he 
lunched with me at a club of mine. A famous pianist came 
up and said—‘How are you, Kernahan?’ I returned his 
greeting and then introduced Crosland. Apparently he thought 
the other patronising, though I don’t think anything of the 
sort was intended; it was merely the man’s manner. Anyhow, 
when the famous musician said, ‘Oh, Mr. Crosland! I’ve 
heard of you, of course,’ Crosland replied in his grumpiest, 
‘You have, have you? And I’ve heard of you. You are a 
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piano punisher, aren’t you?’ That sort of greeting does not 
make for social amenities. It was merely that Crosland 
imagined himself patronised, and, loathing hypocrisy as he 
did, did not conceal his annoyance. If I had been a piano 
punisher I should only have laughed, and said—‘That’s what 
I am, and if I could only punish the piano as you punish hum- 
bug on your profession I should be prouder of my job.’ But 
musicians are very touchy, whereas I am an Irishman with 
a sense (I hope) of humour, and don’t mind a big man’s eccen- 
tricities. Besides, I make every allowance for poets, for I 
have known many, and one or two were something of a hand- 
ful. As it happened, and if I hadn’t been an old and not 
unpopular member of the club in question, I should have been 
called before the committee for bringing a guest who spoke 
thus to a member.” 


* * * * * 


One day Crosland assisted Richard Le Gallienne to iron 
acheque. ‘The latter, it seems, had a cheque for ten dollars on 
a wayside bank in America that no one would cash. They had 
presented it so often that it became so creased and crumpled as 
to be scarcely legible. At last they hit upon the idea of ‘ironing 
it out.” And when ironed they ‘‘sold” it for ten shillings. 


* * * * * 


Crosland was wanted urgently one day at a newspaper office, 
and a messenger was sent to tell him to return at once. The 
messenger went to all of Crosland’s favourite taverns but was 
unable to find him. The messenger was at length advised 
to ‘‘try the Gypsy Club in Lower Regent Street,” and on going 
there he found Crosland in the act of feeding the bear with 
buns out of a bag! 


% * * * * 


A small boy knocked at the door of Crosland’s flat in Mitcham 
Street one day during the war. Mrs. Powell was out and the 
poet went to the door himself, 

“Well, my boy, what do you want?” Crosland asked. 

“Two sonnets for ’Ulton’s, mister,” replied the boy. 

““Come in and sit down for a few minutes,”’ said Crosland, 
“‘and we'll turn you two of the best sonnets Mr. Hulton ever 
had in his paper.” 

Crosland then wrote a couple of sonnets while the boy waited. 


me * * * * 
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Crosland used to meet Hulton’s cashier in The George and 
Dragon, near Searle’s bookshop in Wardour Street. The 
proprietor was a Cornishman, ‘‘Honest John Tregarthen,” 
who had a tall, handsome wife. They used to cash cheques 
for Crosland and Searle and lend them {1 or so from time to 
time. The wife came from Stoke Poges, and Crosland, seeing 
an expensive copy of Gray’s Elegy in Searle’s shop one day, 
said, “Come on, we’ll write something in this and give it 
to Mrs. George and Dragon. You'll never sell it, and she’ll 
think it’s a great gift.” 

Crosland presented the copy to Mrs. Tregarthen, who was 
delighted and exclaimed—‘‘My! What an edition for a poet— 
letters an inch high!” 


* * * % * 


While Crosland was having his portrait painted by Townley 
Searle he told Searle that he was once assistant to an artist, who 
travelled from town to town. The artist would pick on an 
important shopkeeper, do a painting of his emporium and give 
it to him if he couldn’t sell it. He would then “‘tout” to all the 
other shopkeepers in the same street and get a dozen or so 
commissions, making the same painting do, with slight altera- 
tions. The artist used to sketch them out, and Crosland, who 
was no mean hand with the brush, would fill them in. The 
artist would then apply the “‘finishing touch.” 


* * * * * 


Crosland was an inveterate smoker of cheap brands of Vir- 
ginian cigarettes. He was seldom seen without a cigarette 
between his lips and smoked forty or fifty per day. He was 
careless in his habits, and when writing in bed at the flat at 
Mitcham Street would neglect the ash tray and throw the 
cigarette ends all over the room or place them on the bed sheets 
and pillows. His housekeeper, Mrs. Powell, says that a great 
deal of bed linen was ruined through Crosland pressing lighted 
cigarette ends on the pillows and sheets. When visitors called 
to see Crosland in bed she frequently felt obliged to explain that 
the black marks on the linen were caused by cigarette ash. ‘‘He 
was so careless when smoking in bed,” says Mrs. Powell, “‘ that 
I lived in constant dread of him setting the bed clothes on fire.”’ 

He was once employed in a newspaper office, where smoking 
was forbidden. Crosland got over the difficulty by com- 
mencing to chew tobacco, whereupon the proprietor of the 
paper said—‘‘ Crosland, for God’s sake smoke!”’ He liked an 
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occasional cigar and was also fond of toffee and chocolates, of 
which he ate great quantities, as he considered that they were 
good for diabetes! 


* * * * * 


Crosland at one time had a very fine library of books, both 
at Mitcham Street and Woking. He asked Townley Searle at 
least five times to buy his library, but Searle refused. He, 
however, valued it for him and told him who to try elsewhere. 
As soon as Crosland sold any of his books he would start buying 
more. Searle would not sell him anything, so he used to take 
what he wanted at the Montmartre Gallery and say: “‘ We'll 
have a ‘baby’s head’ at Snow’s for that book.”’ ‘Then he would 
spot another book he fancied and say, ‘‘We’ll make it two 
‘baby’s heads.’ These (steak and kidney puddings), roast 
pork and sausages, were his favourite dishes. When funds 
were low he was quite satisfied to make a meal of black puddings, 
and his spirit of improvidence was such that it was a case of 
black puddings one day and a seven course dinner the next. 

At Snow’s (the oldest chop house in London) Crosland 
preferred to dine in the second class department rather than 
in the first class. If the waiter brought him a burst steak 
and kidney pudding he would say—‘‘ Here, waiter, take that up 
to the first class and bring me a proper baby’s head that I can 
recognise.” 


* * * * * 


Crosland was a familiar figure at all the best known cafés 
and restaurants in London—Rule’s, Simpson’s, Verrey’s, the 
Café Royal, Brice’s, the Monico, the Florence, etc.—and he 
was very fond, especially in later years, of having a meal and a 
bottle of light wine at some quiet and clean little place in Soho. 
He professed always to be able to tell a good eating house from 
a bad one by the conduct of the manager. ‘‘ You may take it,” 
Crosland used to say, “‘that if the manager of a restaurant starts 
making obeisance when you enter, it is a rotten place and you’ll 
be running round the bed all night.” 

When he paid his initial visit to Fleming’s Restaurant in Ox- 
ford Street he had nothing but praise for the establishment 
and the waitress, who overheard the remarks he was making 
to a friend, said—‘‘If Mr. Fleming were here he would be 
very glad to hear your kind words, sir.” 

Whereat Crosland said: ‘‘ Well, just give Mr. Fleming my 
compliments and tell him I think everything is splendid.” 
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The waitress smilingly replied: ‘‘I will, sir, but Mr. Fleming’s 
away on holiday in Scotland at present.” 

Crosland: ‘‘Gone to Scotland! What takes him to Scot- 
land?” 

The Waitress: ‘‘Well, you see, sir, that’s where he was 
born.” 

Crosland: ‘‘Give me the bill, please!” 


* * * * * 


After a ‘‘Bohemian” dinner, to which Crosland was taken 
by a friend, the latter said to his guest: ‘‘ Well, what shall we 
do now?” 

Crosland replied : ““T know what I’m going todo. I’m going 
to have an emetic.’ 


* * * * * 


Crosland took a great fancy to Townley Searle’s dog—an 
Aberdeen terrier, which was given him by an Irish girl. Searle 
gave Crosland the dog, which, after a deal of persuasion, he 
took home. Next day he insisted on Searle accepting in ex- 
change for the dog over goo copies each of A Chant of Affection 
and Sonnets—two sixpenny booklets by him which were 
published in 1915. 


* ¥ * * * 


Mr. W. L. Randell, the present editor of Electrical Industries, 
who for a time assisted Crosland on The Academy, says that 
on one occasion when they were dining together at the Cavour 
Restaurant and were talking philosophics, Crosland remarked: 
*“You know, Randell, if everybody did what Tolstoy advocates, 
and refused to have children, why, in fifty years’ time, God 
Almighty wouldn’t have a leg to stand on.” 

Mr. Randell says that Crosland was generous to a fault, 
and when he had any money to spare would spend it freely 
on his friends. He had little business capacity, and if asked 
for payment of a bill might not take any notice, but anyone 
could “‘touch” him for money by relating a ‘“‘hard luck” 
story. In this connection his only surviving sister, Mrs. 
Fluck, told me of an instance of her brother’s improvidence 
when she once went to spend a week’s holiday with him in 
London. On her arrival Crosland said to her: ‘‘ Well, sister 
of mine, I’ve asked you to come up for a holiday, but I have 
no money at the moment with which to entertain you. Can 
you lend me £10?” 
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Mrs. Fluck says she said to him: ‘‘I’m going to GIVE you 
£10. You’ll do all the paying with it and it’s to last a week.” 
They left his office, and she says that while walking along the 
street towards a restaurant for lunch her brother encountered 
first an old man selling matches, whom he greeted with: ‘‘ Well, 
dear faither, how’s business to-day?” The man replied that 
there was little doing, and Crosland gave him half-a-crown. 
‘A little farther on,”’ says Mrs. Fluck, “‘we met a flower girl, 
and my brother gave her five shillings for some violets, and 
before we got to the restaurant he had parted with about a 
pound of the money I had given him. I remonstrated with 
him and remarked that at that rate of expenditure the ten 
pounds would not last long, but he took no notice of what I 
said. The money seemed to burn a hole in his pocket, and in 
view of what happened after lunch on our way to the theatre 
I decided to take charge of the cash, otherwise there would 
very soon have been none left.” 


*% * * * * 


“Crosland was very fond of children,” says a personal friend 
of the poet. ‘I remember one day, as we were walking along 
Wardour Street, that he surprised a poorly dressed woman 
who was wheeling a baby in a perambulator by stopping her 
and remarking, ‘What a lovely child!’ and pressing into the 
child’s tiny hand a florin, with the remark: ‘A shilling for the 
baby and a shilling for its mother.’ ” 


* * * * * 


Crosland knew personally nearly all the tenants of the flats 
in Mitcham Street—working-class people, who held him in 
the very highest regard, and who have nothing but the kindest 
remembrances of him. One day during the war Mrs. Powell 
happened to hear that the wife of a man—a taxi-cab driver— 
who resided in Mitcham Street, had got into arrears with her 
_ rent and had been threatened with eviction. The man had 
*“‘joined up” and left for France, and she owed the factor 
about £6. Crosland himself at that time was earning very 
little money, but he insisted on paying up the arrears on the 
woman’s behalf, and when the husband returned on leave one 
day and repaid the amount his gratitude was great. 


* * * * * 


Scores of London’s newspaper sellers were on intimate 
terms with Crosland. Many years ago he was instrumental 
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in getting one of them retention of his valuable “‘pitch” after 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son had tried to oust him from it, 
and the good turn was not forgotten, for a week or two after 
the trial at the Old Bailey in 1914, when Crosland and Mrs. 
Powell were coming out of Baker Street Station, the newspaper 
seller in question approached Crosland and said: “I am glad 
you got off, sir... . I have never forgotten the service 


you once did me. . . . I am now very well off and I can 
lend you £50 if you care to have it.” 
* # # # # 


*“Throned alone upon his own Parnassus,” Robert Browning 
was regarded by Crosland as the most human of poets, and 
was perhaps his favourite poet. At least Mrs. Powell says: 
“He collected first editions of Browning, and I repeatedly 
found a copy of Browning’s poems under his pillow or by his 
side on the bed. He liked Browning’s strong individuality 
and truth to life, and when depressed would read Browning 
far into the night. His admiration for ‘‘The Ring and the Book’ 
was tremendous, and I noticed that, almost without exception, 
he chose ‘The Ring and the Book’ as a present for friends of 
his who were being married. 

‘‘He was also a great reader of the Bible. When lying in 
bed during his illnesses he formed a habit each night of opening 
the Bible at the place where he had stuck a pin in and reading 
verses that pleased him. ‘Just look at these first few lines. 
Aren’t they wonderful?’ he would say to me.” 


* * * * * 


“Fancy holding up the entire business of the country till 
eleven-thirty!” 

So Crosland exclaimed one day to a friend when they realised 
that the public houses did not open until that hour. 


* * * * # 


A young journalist once complained to Crosland that a paper 
for which he wrote paid him only tos. 6d. per 1,000 words. 

““You’re lucky,” said Crosland, “‘for long after your age I 
was not paid more than two and sixpence per thousand. I 
had to take that or starve.” 


*% * * * * 


Crosland had been reading a sonnet by a minor poet whom 
he had never met. ‘‘I know a good sonnet when I see one,” 
he said to his friend G. K. Bettany, ‘“‘and when, soon after, 
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I was introduced to this poet at a literary dinner, I told him 
how much I liked his work, and asked him to send me some- 
thing for The Outlook. Our meeting was very brief, and I 
had no chance to speak to him again that night, but he was 
obviously very flattered and pleased. A few days later I got 
a letter from him and some lyrics—awful stuff, absolute muck! 
I realised then that the man I had met at the dinner was not 
the poet I believed him to be, but a two-penny ha’penny 
scribbler of the same name! Well, in the end I re-wrote the 
least-appalling of the lyrics and printed it.” 

Then Crosland’s eyes grew angry, and he growled: ‘‘ Would 
you believe it, I got a letter from that self-advertising rhyme- 
slinger accusing me of allowing some office boy upon my staff 
to alter his beautiful and insipid work in such a way as to ruin 
his reputation as a poet and to lay the Outlook open to a suit 
for damages!” 

““What did you do?” J asked. 

‘Told him to bring his law-suit and be damned!” he roared. 
Then, with a chuckle, ‘‘I was afraid he would, too, but he 
didn’t, wrote and asked me to dinner instead. I went, and a 
jolly fine dinner it was!” 


* * * * * 


Crosland had a rather alarming experience one evening at 
the Café Royal. He was seated at a table with Dorothy 
Richardson, Alan Odle, and ‘Townley Searle when a man crept 
up behind Crosland and was in the act of stabbing him in the 
back with a knife when Mr. Searle closed with the man and 
knocked the knife out of his hand. There was a scuffle, and the 
man, who did not know Crosland at all, and who turned out to 
be a lunatic at large, was eventually taken away by the police. 

* * * * * 


As far as I can gather Crosland visited Scotland on two 
occasions only. During one of these visits he was at Glasgow, 
and on the other occasion (in 1909) he was at Edinburgh. In 
a letter to his wife, written from the North British Station 
Hotel, he said ‘“‘this is a fine city,’’ and he recalled to me that 
shortly after leaving for St. Pancras with the night train he 
took ill, and his condition became so serious that ‘‘I had to 
be assisted off the train at Haywick [Hawick], where I got a 
bed in an hotel and was attended by a doctor. I wanted to get 
as far as Carlisle, as I hated the idea of dying in Scotland, but 
it was only one of my periodical heart attacks, and I soon 
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recovered. In the morning the proprietrix of the hotel brought 
me up some breakfast, and, after inquiring as to my comfort, 
said: ‘Ye’ll be the man that wrote the buik?’ I answered in 
the affirmative, and the woman departed, muttering, ‘Aye, 
aye, it’s a funny world.’ ” 


* * * * * 


One evening, Crosland, accompanied by Mrs. Powell, 
entertained five women journalists to dinner in Brice’s Café. 
A week later a paragraph appeared in the gossip column of a 
London weekly stating that Crosland had been seen dining 
with six women, and conveying the insinuation that he was up 
to all sorts of wickedness. ‘The paragraph should have stated 
that ‘‘The Man in the Street” of the Daily Sketch was enter- 
taining five lady members of his own profession to dinner, 
but it didn’t. ‘‘Which,” as Mrs. Powell says, ‘‘made all the 
difference.” 


* * * * * 


When he was writing ‘‘The Man in the Street” column for 
the Daily Sketch, Crosland was rung up on the telephone one 
day by Percy Douglas, the late Marquis of Queensberry, who 
said that a Canadian friend of his, who had taken a house in 
town, and who very much admired his work, was anxious to 
meet him. ‘‘He reads your column in the Daily Sketch every 
day, is greatly struck with it, and wants you to come to dinner 
one night next week. Try to come, like a good chap,” said 
the Marquis. 

In due course, Crosland received an invitation to the dinner 
from the Marquis’s friend, and decided reluctantly to go, 
although he was far from well at the time. ‘‘I shall go just 
for a short while, and you must come with me and wait for me 
near the house,” said Crosland to Mrs. Powell, who says: 
“Mr. Crosland went to his host’s house after leaving me at a 
restaurant close at hand. He was suffering from heart attacks 
at the time and wanted me to be available in case he should 
take unwell. I was just about to have some dinner at the 
restaurant when the Marquis of Queensberry, to whom Mr. 
Crosland had once introduced me, came in, and, on behalf 
of his Canadian friend, asked if I would come round to the 
house and also have dinner with the rest of the party. It 
seems that Mr. Crosland had told his host on arrival that he 
was not feeling fit and had brought me with him in case I should 
be required. ‘But where is she?’ asked the host. ‘I left her 
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in a restaurant round the corner and told her to wait for me,’ 
said Mr. Crosland. Whereupon, it appears that the Marquis 
was asked to fetch me at once. . . . And so the Marquis, 
who was one of the most approachable and kindest-hearted 
men it was possible to meet, took me to the dinner. And a 
fine dinner it was, but I was sorry for Mr. Crosland. He was 
ill, ate very little, and drank only a glass or two of light wine. 
After coffee had been served he whispered to me: ‘Mrs. P., 
you must get me away.’ I managed to do so within another 
half-hour, and the Marquis of Queensberry drove part of the 
way with us. That was the last time Mr. Crosland saw him. 
. . . Some time afterwards the Marquis died in South Africa, 
and his remains were brought back to London for interment 
in Kensal Green Cemetery. It was the month of October, 
and one night as Mr. Crosland and myself were taking a walk 
along the Edgware Road we saw a coffin being brought out of 
an undertaker’s establishment by some men. We were on 
the pavement close to the coffin, and by the light from a lamp 
Mr. Crosland recognised the name on the plate. He took off 
his hat and bowed and stood with head cast down until the 
coffin was removed in the hearse. ‘Then he said to me sadly: 
“'That’s the last of poor and dear old Percy Queensberry. . . . 
I wonder how long I shall be.’ ” 


* * * * * 


It has been said and also stated in print that Crosland never 
paid income-tax. This is not the case. The fact is that he 
sometimes paid a good deal more income-tax than he was 
entitled to pay. I have before me receipts showing that for 
the year ending 5th April, 1919, he paid over £200 in income- 
tax. He was constantly worried by the income-tax people, 
and a year or two before his death received visits from an 
income-tax collector. On the occasion of that gentleman’s 
last visit, he said to Crosland, who was in bed, ill and fighting 
for breath, ““You know we can show that you made about 
£3,000 last year, and I must have something to account. You 
see, Mr. Crosland, I’m being pressed by my superiors.” 

Crosland replied—‘‘You’ve made a wrong calculation, Mr. 
——. You mustn’t let your superiors press you. Don’t 
let em do that. Put on a bold front and tell em the old bloke’s 
dying and that he’s got no money. If they press you any more, 
send ’em down to see me and I’ll deal with ’em.” 

After that interview Crosland was worried no more. 


* * * * * 
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Crosland and Lord Alfred Douglas, although they loved each 
other dearly, often quarrelled and wrote very bitter letters to 
each other. The quarrels arose, as a rule, out of trivial incidents 
or were due to misunderstandings. In one letter to Douglas 
Crosland said: ‘‘I have no use for a man who is my very good 
friend one day and my howling, bloodthirsty enemy the next, 
and nothing will induce me to have anything further to do with 
you again.” Yet within a few days of that letter being written 
Crosland and Douglas were together, Crosland in tears and 
Douglas patting him on the back and saying quietly—‘‘It’s all 
right, old chap; let us forget all about it.” 

This sort of thing happened repeatedly, though there was 
a period of several years when Douglas and Crosland were 
estranged, and to this reference is made in another chapter. 

Neither Crosland nor Douglas was a back-scratcher, and both 
regarded each other’s work from the point of view of criticism. 
One morning when Crosland was in bed at Mitcham Street the 
postman arrived with several letters and packets for Crosland, 
which Mrs. Powell handed to him. She then went into the 
kitchen to prepare his breakfast, and was busy doing so when 
she heard Crosland using frightful language, which was most 
unusual. She went in to see what was the matter, and found 
Crosland in a state of agitation over having received a copy of 
his Sonnets, with the words, ‘‘CorRECTED BY A. D.”’ written 
on the cover. Douglas had evidently examined the sonnets 
carefully, because he had given his verdict about each one in 
the margin at the foot of the page. The criticisms included 
such phrases as “‘technically correct,” “‘quite correct, but you 
don’t know why,” “‘a syllable too long,” “‘awful line and faulty 
rhythm,” ‘‘quite correct,” “‘passable,” “‘very good,” etc., etc. 

Crosland called to Mrs. Powell for pen and ink, which she 
gave him, and beneath ‘‘Corrected by A. D.” he wrote: 


**PROCTOR TO THE KING OF SCOTLAND!” 
* * * * at 


.One forenoon in the year 1921, when Mrs. Powell was in 
town shopping she saw an Evening News placard bearing the 
words, “‘Lord Alfred Douglas Dead.” She bought a copy of 
the paper and hastened back to the flat in Mitcham Street, 
where Crosland was lying in bed ill. Proceeding to his room, she 
said: ‘‘I have terrible news for you. Lord Alfred is dead,” and 
she handed Crosland the paper containing the obituary notice. 

Mrs. Powell says that Crosland seemed frightfully upset, lay as 
if deep in thought for some hours and never spoke. Then 
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suddenly he said: ‘‘I must go up to Shoe Lane and see about 
this. I can scarcely believe it.” And up to Shoe Lane he 
went in a taxi and found that the report was incorrect. 

It may be added that for making certain statements about 
Douglas in the “‘obituary” notice the Evening News, despite an 
impudent plea of justification, had to fork out £1,000 in the 
shape of damages and pay heavy costs. 


Eg * * * * 


One of Crosland’s favourite resorts was the Café Royal, and 
_ in one of the last articles he wrote he gave us these glimpses 
of ‘‘Café Royalists: Past and Present”: 

“““'The Café Royal is to be pulled down and rebuilt.’ They 
might as well have told us that the British Empire is to be 
pulled down and re-decorated. Nevertheless, 


Jove be with us while we sit 
On these crimson, soft settees; 

Drinking Beer and liking it 
Most peculiarly at ease. 


That for life, and this for love, 
\B? tor Bliss *and* *P? for-ram 
Not till midnight will we move— 

Waiter, fill °em up again!” 


“Tf I were to tell you, even in the strictest confidence, who 
wrote that couple of verses and sundry following, Mademoiselle 
from Armentieres wouldn’t forgive us for fifty years. 

**So we will forbear. 

“‘But on a crimson, soft settee at the hour of the aperitif on 
a recent Thursday we sate; and we sate next an old stager, or 
last of the Moetcans, who, like ourselves, would have been 
well on his way to the woolly slippers his infant grandson gave 
him for Christmas if he hadn’t, like ourselves, been treated to 
the pulling down and re-building story. 

“““What d’ye think of it?’ quoth the old stager, waving his 
hands mildly through the ambient cigarette smoke. ‘Good 
Lord, what d’ye think of it?’ We endeavoured to assuage 
him by pointing out that neither the pulling down nor the 
re-building were likely to take place before morning. But he 
was not to be assuaged. 

““What d’ye think of it?’ he persisted . . . ‘and (with 
another despairing toss of the arms) how d’ye account for all 
this ?’—meaning evidently by ‘all this’ the serried ranks of new 
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stagers or young Vermouth and Cassis drinkers engrossed in 
the evening papers and the ordinary process of imbibition. 

““We did our best to explain how we accounted for it. We 
said, ‘Well, of course—ah—er you know the war broke out. 
And then, of course—ah—er—you know the Income-tax 
broke in. The old ’uns are either dead or bust, and the young 
"uns, or anyway the few of ’em that have escaped, with their 
lives, are either thrifty or stony. ‘‘Everything passes,” as the 
undertaker said when he passed the bad shilling into the “‘save 
the children’ receptacle, and neither cafés nor eat-houses 
last for ever.’ 

** “Ay, ay, ay,’ responded the old stager. ‘Yes, yes, yes— 
of course we may as well have another—I can remember the 
time when at yonder table in the warm corner by the grill, 
now occupied by a couple of hobbledehoys and a lady typist, 
you might have seen Rossini, Garibaldi, Paderewski, Whistler, 
Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, and John Ruskin drinking absinthe 
and playing dominoes together like one man.’ 

“““Ay, ay, ay,’ reposited. we. And without remembering 
quite as much, we did actually remember and call to the mind’s 
eye, as it were, sundry, stout fellows, now no more, who took 
quite as much absinthe and played quite as many double sixes 
as John Ruskin. Spread over Papa Nicol’s crimson plush; 
and backed up by Papa Nicol’s mirrors, as in a vision, we 
could see them man for man, or in little groups and sweet 
societies. 

““Cotsford Dick, who said parquetry and marquetry are the 
father and mother of the Arts; and Gussie Moore, who always 
smiled brightly when you mentioned George; Teddy Butler, 
afterwards Lord Mountgarret, otherwise the ruined gamester ; 
Percy Douglas, ninth Marquis of Queensberry, who called 
everybody ‘My bonnie boy’; John Percival, the bookmaker, 
99 years of age, and still owed a quarter of a million of money 
by the Sporting Gentry; F. C. Phillips, as in Papa Nicol’s 
Looking-Glass; Little Hughes, the young heirs’ best friend, 
and the dapperest Welshman that ever came out of a band- 
box; and Kingston, ‘the money-lender with manners,’ who 
made 250,000 francs at Monte Carlo, and committed suicide 
after the death of the girl-wife whom he adored; Julius (or 
‘Poet’) Beerbohm, brother of Sir Herbert and Max, and by 
no means the least gifted of the family; John Davidson, of the 
Testaments; Stephen Phillips, who wrote Christ in Hades; 
Vernon Blackburn, who suffered in his feet, and once asked 
his hostess at dinner ‘please to excuse him if he appeared to 
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take off his boots’; ‘Wagner Lad,’ John Runciman, Musical 
Critic of the Saturday Review, who used to annoy Neil Forsyth 
by sending his complimentary tickets for the Opera to a 
charlady. 

“Also Bryan O’Donnell, of Les Temps, who left the Café 
in haste one night to keep a dining appointment with the late 
Lord Salisbury, and was discovered twenty minutes later 
doing himself well at Pinoli’s; ‘Old Sandys’ the artist, who 
could make a small lager last three hours and could tell you 
more ‘personal’ and authentic stories of ‘Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Meredith, and the big noise Victorians than are ever likely to 
be found in the biographies ; and Charlie Mitchell, the pugilist, 
who once told us that ‘a decanter aimed low’ was the finest 
and safest weapon in the world. 

‘We remember, too, more or less of a galaxy of the dis- 
tinguished living: Augustus John, when he wore guernseys 
and looked like his namesake, ‘The Baptist’; Herman Finck, 
before he got into the sunshine out of what the French call 
Dans les Ombres; Dick le Gallienne, when he really did look 
as Narcissus may have looked; Mostyn Piggot, the steam-roller 
humorist with the yellow moustache; Jimmy Glover when he 
hadn’t a grey hair on his massive belfry, and spent the greater 
part of his time going bail for Gus Moore over criminal libels 
in the Hawk; Arthur Symons, the blonde; ourselves, the one 
time bearded brunette; Guy Thorne, the shepherd’s plaid 
suit-makers’ delight; Frank Harris, the waiters’ terror; Rothen- 
stein, Orpen, James Pride, Hands, Dark, Grundy and the rest 
of ’em; where do they go now for ante-prandial refreshment, 
and why do they leave it all to Mr. Glover and Mr. C. W. 
Nevinson, neither of whom appears to be what you may call 
‘whole-heartedly interested’ in it? 

‘Verily some of the glory is departed! In the midst of 
our anxieties as to the future we have to be thankful that the 
Café Royal will never be seen in the Strand. ‘To be pulled 
down and re-built’ seems a dreadful sentence. But, perhaps, 
the re-builders will re-build it in such a way that the shades 
of them who have been happy within the precincts may not 
be disturbed. May it be so.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Herbert Moore Pim, formerly editor of The Irishman 
and afterwards assistant editor of Plain English, who knew 
Crosland well during the last five years of his life, has sent me 
the following recollections of Crosland: ‘‘Good stories and 
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scraps of wit pass out of my head, and never return. It is a 
misfortune that I can’t remember scraps of Crosland’s wit. 
In the bar at the Holborn Restaurant, mopping up a stream 
of gin and vermouth, which I verily believe kept him alive, 
Crosland would out-Leno Dan Leno, and disrobe George 
Robey. At the time I speak of Crosland was earning {25 a 
week on the Daily Sketch as ‘The Man in the Street,’ and a 
fiver or a tenner elsewhere. He was writing on Plain English, 
and was highly paid. While he was in the Holborn Restaurant 
his taxi would be coughing up sixpences. He kept a cab as 
an old maid keeps a lap-dog, and it went everywhere with him. 
He must have squandered a fortune in cab fares. He was in 
such a feeble condition that his housekeeper, Mrs. Powell, 
usually accompanied him, and sat for hours in the cab, while 
Crosland was at work or fortifying himself for work by swal- 
lowing gins and vermouths. As to his clothes, I never saw 
him in anything but a shabby state. He probably had a con- 
tempt for dress, induced perhaps by the disease which made 
him physically weary, and which finally killed him—tuber- 
culosis. And this also may explain the fact that when he was 
at work he unbottoned himself, and in hot weather worked in 
shirt sleeves. At work he gave the impression of a man enor- 
mously competent, engaged upon the job for which he was 
entirely fitted. He preferred to dictate; but not always could 
he get a shorthand writer capable of taking down his ‘copy.’ 
He used peculiar words, and his idiom was unmistakable; and 
a typist would get terribly muddled, and hand over typed 
sheets to Crosland which bore very little resemblance to what 
he had actually composed. There was a very competent typist 
at the Daily Sketch office who took down his work with almost 
perfect accuracy. But when a fearful hash was made of what 
had cost him much labour, puffing, beating of the chest (for 
he had a queer habit of beating his chest with his fist), and 
genuine intellectual effort, he would not fly into a fury or 
indulge in despair; but would treat the incompetence on the 
part of the average typist to get his phrases into shorthand 
with an almost Olympian understanding, and do his best 
to make sense out of the hash of absurdities which the typed 
sheets contained. A smaller man would have torn his hair 
and gone into hysterics, and certainly sworn at the typist. 
And I am not talking now of mere journalistic ‘copy’, but of 
high criticism, and really tremendous work. 

“When Douglas and myself were running Plain English 
Crosland used to write an article for the paper nearly every 
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week. On one occasion when Douglas was away on a brief 
holiday Crosland assisted me to bring out the paper. In the 
morning of the day before we went to Press, Crosland turned 
up’ and I explained what was required. ‘I'll do the notes 
if you can manage the other leader,’ said Crosland. He partly 
disrobed, throwing off his coat, and unbuttoning several waist- 
coat buttons, got to work on his feet like a fireman putting out 
a fire, with all the deliberation and competence which a fireman 
exhibits. I had never attempted to dictate to our typist; but 
Crosland said he would see what she could do. And he took 
possession of the manager’s office, to the amazement of Mr. 
Grigsby. At the sight of Crosland, with the divine fury of 
composition upon him, the panic of the typist was complete. 
‘I’m going to deal with Robert Bridges,’ said Crosland. And 
I waited, while he composed sentence after sentence, tearing 
Bridges to pieces, deliberately, unanswerably, with here and 
there a word entirely Croslandesque. I looked at the bewil- 
dered typist, and with misgivings in my heart retreated to the 
editor’s room to finish my normal work and get on with the 
new leader. Presently Crosland came in, and sat puffing; 
and after an interval, the typist appeared, bearing typed sheets. 
Crosland got to work on these with a pen. Almost immediately 
there was an Olympian, growl-like explosion. And I looked 
up, knowing perfectly well what had caused it. 

***Look at this,’ said Crosland, ‘What on earth was it I 
said? And look at this!’ pointing to a word of preposterous 
absurdity. ‘Well, [ll have to remember what I said, and 
correct this somehow.’ I tried to help him. Eventually he 
made order out of the chaos. But never again was the typist 
employed outside the work of the manager’s office. 

“«There is a wonderful woman at the Daily Sketch, said 
Crosland. ‘I simply reel the stuff off, and it comes back 
without a mistake.’ ‘I had an amanuensis like that years ago,’ 
I said. ‘She was perfect at spelling, wrote a clear hand, and 
was able to obliterate herself, as it were. You could compose 
without realising that she was in the room; and she never 
asked questions. She could not write shorthand, which was 
all the better for me, as I composed slowly. And there 
was the work finished without a flaw, and ready for the 
printer.’ 

***Such women are rare,’ said Crosland. ‘The one at the 
Daily Sketch is just the type you describe.’ 

“It was a joy to Crosland to be able to write the high class 
stuff which he wrote for Plain English. And after this failure 
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with the typist, he invariably wrote his ‘copy’ in his own 
fly-on-the-paper handwriting.” 


* * * * * 


Crosland considered the late C. Lewis Hind ‘‘the most 
marvellous payer for poetry I had the good fortune to en- 
counter in the early ineffectual epochs of my career.”’ Hind, 
in his capacity as editor of the Pall Mall Budget sent Crosland 
a couple of guineas for a lyric of twelve lines. Crosland was 
‘““broke” when the cheque arrived, and his wife said to him, 
““Have they actually paid you two guineas for that little piece?” 

“It is so, my dear,” answered the poet. 

*‘And it took you less than an hour to write!”’ she exclaimed. 

‘That also is so,” said he. 

“Well,” she observed, ‘‘why don’t you write four or five 
a day, and make a living?” 

Crosland: ‘‘I have often wondered why.” 


* * * * * 


“‘Crosland,”’ writes a Fleet Street man, ‘‘really belonged not 
so much to our time as to the general stream of English letters. 
He gathered up into himself traits which we love and admire 
in older English writers. He was half Elizabethan and half 
eighteenth-century—Elizabethan in his patriotism, which was 
robust, and eloquently and lyrically expressed, and in the way 
in which, surrounded in a tavern by a group of listeners drawn 
from all sorts and conditions, he could roar out a stream of 
brilliant and combative provocation which Ben Jonson might 
have envied. Equally he was eighteenth-century in his fond- 
ness for the lampoon, in his dealings with the law, and in his 
reckless indifference, like the other Johnson, to the main- 
tenance of a reasonable physical health. I always used to 
think of him as like that Savage of whom Dr. Johnson wrote 
a life, and who survives now by the reflected prestige con- 
ferred by his biographer.” 


* * * * * 


A warm admirer of Crosland’s writings was the late Miss 
Marie Lloyd. She liked the nice things ‘‘The Man in the 
Street” said about her from time to time in the Daily Sketch 
and wrote to say that ‘‘to read your breezy column is the only 
reason why she takes the paper.” 

Crosland went to see the good-hearted Marie in her dressing- 
room at the Alhambra a few days before she died. The 
meeting of the celebrated music-hall artiste and the famous 
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journalist was an affectionate one, and in the course of conver- 
sation Marie said: ‘‘Will there, I wonder, ever be another 
‘Man in the Street’ after you are gone, Mr. Crosland?” 

Which reminds me that after Crosland had ceased to write 
for the Daily Sketch a London weekly printed the following 
paragraph in a page headed ‘‘ Things we want to know”: 

‘“‘Why the leading article has disappeared from a popular 
‘daily’—and—whether T. W. H. Crosland can tell us what 
has become of all ‘The Men in the Street.’” 

The town rejoiced when one morning it read everywhere 
Daily Sketch placards announcing in bold type: 


THE MAN IN THE STREET IS BACK. 


But readers soon perceived that the real ‘‘ Man in the Street” 
was not back, and that the column was written by another 
hand, and a very inferior one at that. 


% ¥ * * * 


Crosland was an inveterate loser of things. In this letter 
written to Crosland when he was assistant editor of The Academy 
the meticulous Max Beerbohm confesses that he also is subject 
to the same failing: 


“48 Upper Berkeley Street,W., 
“Sunday [undated]. 

**DEAR CROSLAND, 

“Some time in the dark ages—it must be about 
six years ago—I sent you a set of drawings, a part of a series 
to be entitled ‘as I should have supposed them to be.’ There 
was an idea of your having them published in some form. 
Do you remember them? And have you got the drawings 
still? 

“If they have been lost, it doesn’t much matter, (and I shan’t 
much blame you, as I am an inveterate loser of things). But 
if you have got them, would you send them on to me? Because 
I have had an offer for a series, and I think that old series might 
be worked up into something. I mean the idea of that series: 
I shouldn’t use the actual drawings probably, except as a basis 
for things pertinent to 1909, and for things done with such 
improvements as I have introduced into my manner of drawings. 

‘Please let me know some time next week. 

“Yours sincerely, 


‘*Max BEERBOHM.”’ 
* * * oe * 
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I quote the following from some unpublished ‘‘ Confessions 
of Crosland ”: 


*“*In my extreme youth I squandered too much of my journal- 
istic emolument—f1 per week and no expenses for being editor, 
leader and note writer, dramatic critic, and football, racing, 
and fishing expert and filling up time washing windows—I 
squandered too much of that emolument, I say, on penny buses. 
In middle life I squandered too much of my £1 to {10 a week 
from newspaper millionaires on hansoms, and in my doddering 
old age I have been compelled to squander the bulk of my £15 
to £23 per week—less income-tax—on taxi-cabs and ambulances. 

“Talking of hansoms, I once went forth in one for a day’s 
interviewing of publishers for a special literary number of a 
certain millionaire-owned journal. Quite incidentally, and 
without asking for them, I also picked up about £30 worth of 
advertisements for the number. At the end of the day I paid 
the cabman {1 2s. 6d.—1 the fare and 2s. 6d. tip. At the 
end of the week I put in an expense account for {1 to the 
millionaire’s cashier, a very grave, patriarchal and cautious 
gentleman who had been in a bank and grouped all journalists 
in one category, as ‘dangerous men.’ He came to me with that 
account in his hand and spectacles on the tip of his inquiring 
nose, and said—‘ Mr. Crosland, what is this {1 about?’ 

‘I explained that it was a charge for a fare disbursed to a 
hansom cab driver, whose number I had unfortunately omitted 
to take, but who had driven me round the town on the day I 
interviewed the publishers. 

***Hansom cab driver,’ he said, ‘hansom cab driver. Do you 
mean to tell me you went to see those people in a hansom cab?’ 

*‘T replied that it was ever so. Gazing upon me as he might 
have gazed upon one who had been interfering with the stamps, 
he rapped out these words—‘ Might I inquire, sir, if you haven’t 
got FEET!’ 

“The rest of that story had better not be told. But I got 
my pound all right—and I suppose somebody else got an over- 
riding commission on the advertisements for which (not being 
in the trade) I should have scorned to take a penny.” 


* * * * % 


Crosland loved to see good plays, and among the last he 
witnessed were ‘‘Mary Rose,” and Caradoc Evans’s ‘‘'Taffy.” 
He was tremendously impressed with the latter. He had seats 
for the first night of ‘‘ Saint Joan,” and had been looking forward 
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for weeks to seeing Shaw’s great play, and writing a criticism 
of it, but on his way to the theatre, accompanied by Mrs. Powell, 
the excitement brought on a heart attack, and he spent the 
evening lying on a couch at the Catering Services’ Club in 
Archer Street. 


* * % * * 


“Tf you get near the gates of paradise you know it: no really 
great poetry gets lost in the long run,”’ remarked Crosland to a 
friend one day. While he believed it is possible to have a 
great poem which does not have any outstanding lines— 
that is to say, a poem great in conception— he considered that it 
is too much to expect any poet to be consistently great and that, 
as a rule, the greatness of a poem is determined by its average 
of fine lines. Shakespeare, he held, was proof of this. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he added, “‘it is fine lines that ultimately determine the quality 
of a poem and it is also my belief that a man’s work is greater 
than the man himself.” 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Powell went on all sorts of errands for Crosland. One 
morning while in bed he wrote a long and severely critical 
article about H. G. Wells, and said to Mrs. Powell: ‘‘ Take this 
along to Lord Alfred Douglas at the Plain English office. It is 
for this week’s issue. But tell him that he can have it only on 
condition that he re-writes it himself. I don’t want anyone else 
to know who has written it.” 

“‘I went to the office,” says Mrs. Powell, ‘‘and gave Lord 
Alfred Mr. Crosland’s article and his message. ‘There was 
nobody but Lord Alfred in the office and he was very busy with 
the paper. He at first flatly refused to do what Mr. Crosland 
wanted him to do, and expostulated loudly. Eventually, how- 
ever, he began to copy the article, but before he had com- 
pleted the task he put down the pen and rose from his seat 
several times and protested—‘ Why should I have to do this? 
What does Crosland mean? It is all very ridiculous.’ 

‘When I returned to the flat and got inside Mr. Crosland 
called out—‘ Well, did he doit?’ Isaid, ‘He did, but he was very 
annoyed, as he was up to the eyes in work.’ Whereat Mr. 
Crosland laughed heartily and congratulated me on having 
carried out his instructions.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
Monte Carlo. 


In an article headed Romances of Monte Carlo, which appeared 
in a London weekly in February, 1927, the writer stated: 


‘““Some time ago I sat in a Fleet Street teashop with a big 
man whose immense head was bowed by sickness, and whose 
features were stamped with the marks of ill-health. It was 
T. W. H. Crosland, author of The Unspeakable Scot, and he 
was dying. But that fact was not troubling him overmuch. 
He was engrossed in the infallible system which he had perfected 
for breaking the bank at Monte Carlo. 

‘Friends subscribed the money to send the broken poet 
south—for his health, for he needed sunshine. Within a 
fortnight he was back in the murk of London. He had gone 
straight to the tables and operated the system. He was cleaned 
out the first evening.” 


It is true that Crosland had a professed system for breaking 
the bank at Monte Carlo, it is also true that friends subscribed 
the money to send the poet to the South of France shortly 
before his death, but there is not a word of truth in the statement 
that on getting to Monte Carlo he went straight to the tables, 
operated his system and squandered the money his friends 
had so generously subscribed. The fact is that every penny 
of the £200 which Hannen Swaffer and others subscribed on 
Crosland’s behalf was spent carefully and to the best advantage. 
On that last visit to Monte Carlo the poet, even had he been 
so inclined, was much too ill to gamble. Cecil Hayes, who 
saw Crosland at Monte Carlo at that time, and to whom I 
wrote for information, says in a letter to me: ‘‘I have read all 
you have written about our poor dead friend with the greatest 
interest. . . . I believe he went once into the Roulette Rooms 
in the heat to pursue his old love of the ‘Jeu’—not the Jew!” 
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I asked Mrs. Powell, who was with Crosland and looking 
after him, if she could confirm Cecil Hayes’ statement. She 
says that, ‘‘Just to please his fancy,” she took Crosland into 
the Casino one day for about half-an-hour, and “‘with the few 
francs I allowed him, at his special request, he actually won 
a little money and was very pleased, but he never went back 
again.” So much, then, for the statement that Crosland in 
the autumn of 1924 went straight to the tables at Monte Carlo 
and was ‘‘cleaned out the first evening.” 

There is a common impression abroad that he was always 
unlucky in gambling, but that is not true. Monte Carlo 
represented life and money to Crosland, and during his eventful 
career he went there on about sixty occasions. On some of 
his first visits he was accompanied by Grant Richards, the 
publisher of The Unspeakable Scot. Sometimes he went alone. 
At other times he was accompanied by Mrs. Crosland, his son 
Philip, Lord Alfred Douglas, or Mrs. Powell. Mrs. Powell 
says that she never knew him to go to Monte Carlo with more 
than f£50, although I believe there were one or two occasions 
when he went with considerably larger sums. He lost more 
money than he ever won, but there were occasions on which 
he was very successful. One of those occasions was when he 
was editing his paper, The English Review, and to that episode 
I have already referred in an earlier chapter. Then on another 
occasion he won about f600, for, says, Mrs. Powell, ‘“‘he came 
back and, saying ‘this will put me on my feet,’ counted the 
money out in the flat at Mitcham Street.” In the autumn of 
1913 Mrs. Powell remembers going to Monte Carlo with 
Crosland, whose health had broken down. She says: ‘‘He had 
only £30 for his holiday, and we went to stay at the Hotel 
Britannia, meaning to remain a week. On the day after our 
arrival Mr. Crosland went to the Casino at a quarter to ten in 
the morning, and an hour later returned to the hotel and sur- 
prised me by asking me to pay the bill and get ready to catch 
the train to Mentone. I did so, and on the way to Mentone 
he counted his winnings, which came to £500. We stayed a 
week at Mentone, and when he returned to London he felt 
a new man, but the money soon went.” 

uh the course of an article which he wrote in 1922, Crosland 
said: 

“T need not tell the initiated that ‘beating’ the Monte Carlo 
bank is the merest question of phrase, or euphemism. It 
means simply that one goes to a table, and by good luck or 
management so depletes its exchequer that the chef de partie 
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has to ring a bell and call for further supplies wherewith to pay 
one out. 

“As a fact the Bank is so well breeched that if you won 
£20,000 off it for four or five days running it wouldn’t turn a 
hair, being well aware that on the sixth day it stands an excellent 
chance of getting back all your winnings, plus any capital—no 
matter how considerable—you happen to have been fool enough 
to put up against it. 

*“*T myself, who say it as didn’t ought to, have won (and taken 
away) sums of money which make me green with regret when 
I think of them. But I have also lost sums of money—in the 
gambler’s hope of wafting himself into the category of million- 
aires—which, when I think about them, make me greener still. 

“At the present moment I happen to have in my possession 
a pair of common slippers that cost me {500. In the summer 
of a certain year I went to Monte Carlo with less than {50. 
In four days’ time I had spread it on the tables to such advantage 
that I found myself in possession of a cool £500 English—plus 
about fifty francs French. 

“Being at that period a little punter with smallish ideas, I 
made up my mind to return to England with the bunce—and 
start a newspaper. As a sort of preliminary I went to Cook’s 
and bought myself a sleeping compartment on a train de luxe 
which was due to leave El Dorado, or Tom Tiddler’s ground 
some time that evening. 

‘“‘T paid my hotel bill, packed my bags, and ordered a cab 
to take me to the station. And having a few hours to spare, 
I took a bit of a walk, and chancing on a boot-shop came to 
the conclusion that I could do with a pair of slippers. I entered 
the establishment and was provided with the same—price 
5 francs. 

‘Tendering a fifty-franc note in payment, I received forty-five 
francs change, and in a moment which probably altered the whole 
trend of British journalism, decided to go into the rooms 
and chance my luck with the odd forty-five francs. 

** At 5.30 that afternoon I stood on the top step of M. Blanc’s 
establishment with precisely ten francs fifty centimes in my 
silly possession. Luckily for the newspaper owners of this 
great country, I had done in my {£500 winnings, and was faced 
with the pleasure of returning to London de luxe, but without 
the price of a dinner en route. 

“‘T wore the slippers in the train just to show that I bore 
nobody any malice, and on days when I desire to feel particularly 
plutocratic I continue to put my alleged feet in them, knowing 
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full well that as regards the price of slippers, at any rate, I 
have the bulge of the Rothschilds, the Morgans and the Rocke- 
fellers all coming in together, as it were.” 

After several years’ experience of the Casinos at Monte Carlo 
and elsewhere, Crosland arrived at these conclusions: 

‘‘Tt seems to us that if we are to solve the fascinating problem 
of steadily beating the Monte Carlo bank, what is wanted by 
persons of common sense is certainly not a system which involves 
so large a capital as {10,000. The curious fact about system 
mongers is that almost invariably they are greedy. They set 
out to ‘break the Bank’; or they promise to turn large sums 
of money into very much larger sums of money. You never 
hear of a system player who is not either going to break the 
bank or make thousands a day. The system players of whom 
you never hear, on the other hand, are little people who tell 
you that little fish are sweet, and that if the punter will be 
content to win a louis a day he can absolutely depend on doing 
it. In point of fact, he can depend on nothing of the kind; 
though we do not doubt that there are persons who have won 
small sums daily at Monte Carlo for long periods of time, and 
with very few ‘bad days’ in between whiles. On the other 
hand, no man in his senses will go to Monte Carlo with £10,000 
for the purpose of playing a five-franc game, for the sake of 
twenty francs, or, for that matter, fifty francs, per diem. For 
our own part, we think that a person who goes to Monte Carlo 
to gamble might very well determine that, in view of the 
ascertained circumstances, {200 is a sufficient sum to embark 
with; and we assert that with such a capital anything from 
twenty to forty pounds a day can be earned with comparative 
ease, and without the Bank ever getting so far ahead that one’s 
capital is more than half expended. Having tried the method 
of play concerned in all sorts of circumstances, both at Monte 
Carlo and privately, we are convinced that it is sound. Not 
only have we experimented with it at Monte Carlo, but also 
at Ostend, at Spa, at Chaudfontein, and at Amsterdam, in 
which last-named place, by the way, you can get roulette for 
six hours a day, with the advantage (for the small player) of a 
two-franc minimum, . . . 

“‘TIn all the books about roulette, and in all the interminable 
articles on the subject which appear in the Press, one finds a 
disposition on the part of the writers to give altogether undue 
prominence to the ‘mathematics’ of roulette. We believe that 
it is proven, and has long been proven, that no system in the 
world which is based on mathematics can possibly succeed at 
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roulette. We hear a great deal about the law of averages, and 
about red and black and the other even chances, and the dozens 
and columns, and even the numbers ‘evening out.’ And it 
is obvious that in the long run they ought to even out, and 
probably do even out. But it is also obvious that the playing 
of a game which depends upon this law of average or evening 
out means that one’s capital must be practically unlimited, 
and one’s nerve and sticking power practically superhuman. 
Furthermore, this principle—and all systems are really based 
on it—puts the punter in an obviously paradoxical position, 
inasmuch as it induces him to gamble on what ought to happen 
and on what, as he soon learns to his cost, does not happen. 

‘If you spin a roulette before a person who is absolutely - 
new to the game, and, say, black comes up, and ask him which 
colour will come up at the second spin, it is a hundred to one 
that he will answer red. Without thinking upon the subject 
at all, the tyro is here applying the law of averages. There 
are two colours, red and black; black has come up once; 
naturally, and even mathematically, it is now the turn of red. 
Yet one of the first lessons the roulette player learns is that, 
so far from red following black, a day’s play is made up of all 
sorts of runs on the two colours, commingled with all sorts 
of ‘intermissions.’ And if any man could be sure precisely 
when these runs or intermissions would take place, he could 
make a fortune a day, and really break the Bank. And what 
is true of the colours is true of the other even chances, and of 
all other chances on the table. Consequently, play on what 
ought to happen is always a risky business, and ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred an altogether foolish business, meaning, 
indeed, speedy and certain loss. It seems to us, therefore, 
that one’s only chance at Monte Carlo depends on playing some 
game the success of which depends not on what ought to happen 
but upon what actually does happen. 

‘‘Now, certain things happen at Monte Carlo every day, 
and every hour of every day, which, though they appear to be 
unexpected, and inexplicable, still do happen, and keep on 
happening. Many of these things have been noted, and are 
commonly spoken of among players, but nobody appears to 
have based a system on them. Yet there they are, and we 
believe and assert that they can be relied on by the punter, 
to his sure and certain profit, provided always that by profit 
he is content to mean the twenty to forty pounds a day before 
mentioned. And we repeat that, by considering the game 
from the point of view indicated, any average player would be 
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able to arrange for himself a method of play which will do 
what we have said.” 

And a year or two before his death Crosland announced 
that there is no system in the world—based on figures or mathe- 
matics—which will beat the Bank at Monte Carlo day by day, 
every day, and for three months running, but he undertook 
to give us particulars of a game—not based on mathematics— 
which would enable anybody with the price of a proper pair 
of slippers at his command “to double his money every week 
and never have a losing day till the Bank at Monte Carlo shuts 
its alluring doors.” 

Crosland, however, did not live to give this new “‘system” 
of his a fair chance, but there are people who, for a consideration 
have tried his other ‘‘systems”—‘‘Beating Monte Carlo: 
Game that Wins all the Time,’”’ and ‘‘Poor Man’s Roulette: 
How to Beat the Bank with £100”—and they have found them- 
selves peculiarly unsuccessful. 

Years ago Crosland induced Lord Alfred Douglas to go 
to Monte Carlo and to put up the money to play his ‘‘system.” 
Douglas said that he preferred to play in his own way, but 
agreed out of foolish good-nature to give Crosland’s “‘system” 
a trial. Douglas at that time had a considerable amount of 
cash at his command, and on arriving at Monte Carlo he let 
Crosland have {150 to play his ‘“‘system,’ which ‘‘was 
a perfectly silly one, and he lost all the money in two 
or three sittings. I then gave him,” says Douglas, ‘‘ {£50 
more, and left Monte Carlo myself, leaving him at his favourite 
little hotel in Monaco, where he frequently stayed at my 
expense. He knew as little about gambling as he did about 
racing. He had a mania for laying down the law on matters 
which he did not understand. His ‘system’ and his methods 
of gambling were childish. I found also that such as_ his 
‘system’ was, he was quite incapable of sticking to it. As 
soon as it began to go wrong he lost his head and began putting 
on fancy bets. In addition to the £200 he got from me for 
Monte Carlo at that time (and a great deal he had before while 
he was on The Academy and went on at least two occasions 
to Monte Carlo ‘for a holiday’) he also got £200 out of my 
brother Queensberry for his ‘system.’ Needless to say, he 
lost every penny of it at once, or more probably spent it on 
himself.” It is also needless to say that Douglas never had 
anything further to do with Crosland’s “‘system.” 

When in funds Crosland usually made Monte Carlo his 
Mecca, but he often went to Nice, Calais, and Boulogne with 
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a modest “‘fiver” and won money at the Casinos there at a 
game called “‘La Boule.’ Crosland was thriftless, but it is 
a fact that, out of the payments he received for articles con- 
tributed to the press, he had saved {600 in the year 1919. 
With this sum, says Mrs. Powell, he intended to ‘“‘break the 
Bank” at Monte Carlo, but he was seized with a lengthy illness 
and most of the money was spent in an effort to get well again. 

In October, 1923, he wrote to a friend: ‘‘I have gone care- 
fully into the Monte Carlo proposition. I find that, worked 
on a capital of £500, the daily earnings average {200, that is 
to say, £1,400 a week. But to pay out {10 to each of 500 
subscribers or shareholders at the end of the month would 
mean parting with £5,000, and as the monthly earnings would 
amount only to £5,600 there would be only £600 left to divide 
between you and me. I can’t see myself putting in a month’s 
work at the tables and receiving only £300 out of the £5,600 
earned. So I shall have to let it pass. 

“If you could find some person who would put up £150 
for a third of the profits and let his money lie till it had been 
turned into £500—-which could be done in less than a month— 
we could then continue on a £500 basis.” But the project 
never came to anything. 

Among Crosland’s papers after his death I came across this 
fragment, written in his own handwriting: 


THE PARADISE OF SUICIDES 
OR 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MONTE CARLO 


BY 
T. W. H. CROSLAND 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WHO Goss RACING?” 


CONTENTS: 


Chapter I. Beauty and the Beast. 
Chapter II. Eleven Suicides a Week. 
Chapter III. ‘The Game and the Geese. 
Chapter IV. Paying Madame. 

Chapter V. Monte and Monaco. 
Chapter VI. Mugs and Music, 
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Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


. the Pigeon, 
Croupiers. 
Systems. 
Fortunes Won—and Lost. 
The Viatique. 
Touts and System Mongers. 
Yellow Men, Niggers, and Night Clubs. 
The Sports Club. 
Subsidised Literature. 
The Kitchen, the Bathroom, and the Salle 
Privé. 
The Safest System in the World. 
How to Beat the Bank with £200. 
How to Shut it with £1,000. 


The chapter headings are sufficient to indicate that he had 
planned what would doubtless have been a fascinating book, 
based upon a vast experience of having been broken on many 
wheels, but unfortunately he did not live to write it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“The Man in the Street”—A [1,200 a year Job—The Hand 
of Death Once More—Sir Edward Hulton—Literary Criticism 
for the ‘‘Evening Standard”—Tributes to the Poets—Letters 
from Sir William Watson and Lord Fisher—‘‘The Fine Old 
Hebrew Gentleman”—Lord Rothschild’s Interference and a 
Pungent Retort—‘ The Last Word”—‘‘The Flying Horse”— 
A Sonnet for Sybil Thorndike—Literary Remains—‘ Monsters 
of the Fleet Street Deep’—‘‘ Who’s Who in Poetry.” 


In the spring of 1917 Crosland regained a measure of strength, 
and between then and December, 1923, he contributed an 
amazing amount of material—leaders and special articles, 
literary critiques, reviews of books, poems and paragraphs— 
to the publications of E. Hulton & Company, Ltd., and other 
newspapers and periodicals. For a time he wrote two articles 
per week, signed ‘“‘X” for the Daily Dispatch, and he conferred 
distinction on the Daily Sketch by writing for several years in 
his brilliant and inimitable way, the column signed ‘‘’The Man 
in the Street.” The first Daily Sketch article by Crosland 
appeared in the issue dated April 23rd, 1917, and the last in 
the issue dated December 15th, 1921. Between those dates 
he wrote the ‘‘Man in the Street” column nearly every day, 
and it is simply stating the bare truth to say that it was the 
brightest, the most readable and the best written column in 
daily journalism. Crosland was also ‘‘The Simple Briton” of 
the Illustrated Sunday Herald, and wrote that column regularly 
for two years, besides writing for the same paper from time 
to time numerous other articles and verses. For about a year 
the ‘“‘Listening In” page by ‘‘The Elderly Gent.” was an 
entertaining Crosland feature in the Sunday Herald. He also 
wrote scores of fine articles and poems for the Sunday Chronicle 
and the Evening Standard. Much of the literary criticism he 
did for the latter paper was of a very high order, and created 
a great deal of interest. For his services on the Hulton Press 
alone Crosland was at first paid a salary of {15 per week, but 
so popular did his work for the Daily Sketch in particular 
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become that by a new agreement, dated October 14, 1918, 
‘The Man in the Street” and ‘“‘The Simple Briton” became 
entitled to be remunerated at the figure of {1,200 per annum, 
‘payable weekly at the rate of £23 1s. 6d.” This was a fairly 
substantial salary, but Crosland earned every penny of it. 
There was a great demand for his humorous work from various 
other quarters, and between October, 1918, and the end of 
1921 he must have been earning about £40 per week. In 
addition to writing for the Hulton Press, he contributed for 
a time to Odham’s publications and was highly paid in that 
quarter. For instance, for contributions to The Passing Show 
in 1918-19 he received £546, and he netted nearly {£170 for 
a couple of articles contributed weekly to the short-lived Pan, 
while for a time he had from £8 to {20 per week from John 
Bull. Up till his connection with the Hulton Press Crosland, 
on his own confession, had never earned from literary journalism 
more than £500 per annum. For much of his best work, 
which appealed to only a limited public, he was ill-paid, but 
it is to the lasting credit of the late Sir Edward Hulton and 
Mr. James Heddle, who was then managing editor of the 
Daily Sketch and other Hulton papers, that they recognised ~ 
Crosland’s great literary abilities, and were proud of his ser- 
vices. Crosland always held that nothing can be too good 
for the public, and that it is a great deal more intelligent than 
the class of people who profess to write down to it. Crosland 
had a high regard for his calling, and he took as much pains 
over the writing of his ‘‘Man in the Street” articles as he did 
over his serious literary criticisms. Crosland’s Daily Sketch 
leaders were appreciated by a mammoth army of readers, 
because they were infused with three outstanding qualities— 
soundness of principle, clarity of outlook, and engaging humour. 
Crosland made it his business within 650 words to hit the 
proverbial nail on the head day after day, and he did so in a 
manner that gave the Daily Sketch a unique position in British 
journalism. ‘The ‘‘Man in the Street” had correspondents 
and admirers in every part of the world, and was frequently 
deluged with letters from admirers, one of whom (a woman) 
wrote to say: “I am truly sorry to read your article in this 
morning’s Sketch saying you are ill. Is it really true, or are 
you joking? I do hope it is not true, for many thousands 
of readers have got to know you so well as ‘The Man in the 
Street’ and very deeply appreciate your cheery, splendid 
articles day after day—generally teaching optimism to a jaded 
world. We cannot spare you. No one could write that 
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column as you do. Someone might attempt it, but it would 
not be the same thing at all. Apart from what you have done 
for a vast reading public, I am grieved beyond words to know 
you are ill, and I send you much sympathy and the earnest 
hope that YOU WILL LISTEN to what that man with the EDINBORO’ 
TOON accent said and do all you can to get better. . . . Many, 
many thanks for all the pleasure and amusement your articles 
have afforded me.” Such a letter was typical of hundreds 
received by the real ‘‘Man in the Street,”’ who, alas, was not 
joking when he said he was ill. During 1918 Crosland had 
kept fairly fit and well, but early in the following year he was 
attacked with influenza, which was followed by double 
pneumonia, and for a time he was dangerously ill and was 
confined to bed at Mitcham Street for three months. He was 
nursed by Mrs. Powell, who attended to him night and day, 
and for a period of three weeks she had only snatches of sleep. 
Despite his terrible condition, Crosland insisted, as long as 
he was able, on doing his column every day for the Daily 
Sketch, and often after dictating it he would lapse into delirium. 
On Monday, February gth, however, at the crisis of his illness, 
he felt he would have to give in, and after writing the following 
with a pencil on a couple of sheets of paper he sank back 
exhausted : 


**Monday, February gth, 1919. 
“Having fought hard for my life, I feel the hand of death 


on me, and I want to leave matters as straight as possible. 
The whole of the things in this flat belong to Mrs. Powell, 
who is the actual tenant. So she keeps them all—all. The 
whole of the things at Woking belong to Mrs. Crosland, to 
whom they always have belonged. I desire that she should 
keep them during her lifetime. At her death she can give 
them to John if she likes, but they are hers and not mine. There 
is a matter of £40 in cheques and {20 in money in my wallet. 
Mrs. Powell will hand this to Mrs. Crosland. My insurance 
with the Prudential must be paid to Mrs. Crosland, who has 
the policies. I must be buried where it is handiest and most 
convenient. I put up no bar to flowers, not because I want 
any, but because people sometimes like to send you one at 
times like these. ‘Well away from the Daily News gang’ 
would be a good permanent address, and I daresay my old 
friend Mr. Jones, the works manager, could knock me up a 
nice bit of a box for luck. 
**(Signed) T. W. H. CrosLanp.” 
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But the end was not yet. Crosland got round the crisis 
stage, and on February 11th Dr. Pryce Jenkins certified 
that ‘‘Mr. Crosland passed a better night. His condition is 
on the turn for improvement. There is more mental clear- 
ness, and he possesses strength enough to expectorate freely. 
This is a good sign.’”? When the doctor left Crosland called 
for pencil and paper and managed to scribble the following: 


“MORNING BULLETIN 


‘Text for the day: 
When you knew me at Kut 
I was not a man of this sort. 
Temperature down to normal, 
Pulse a 
Wine running red, 
Total result—not dead. 
Love to all inquiring friends. All forgiven! ” 


Next day he was cheerier, but half delirious, and handed 
this to Mrs. Powell: 


‘‘High matters to peddle 
Ask Mr. Heddle! 
Things plainer on the schedule 
Still, better ask Heddle! 
Whaur’s Jimmy!!! 


Either that day or the next he wrote another message for 
his faithful companion: 


“Have you had your lunch? Take plenty of that there so 
that I can help myself. What is this? Watch what gets 
under my back. All right if nothing happens, but moment 
anything scratches I am done.” 


The invalid progressed favourably, and after some weeks 
was able to sit up in bed and read the newspapers. He was 
much tickled by an announcement one day of a function that 
had been graced by the presence of Arnold Bennett, H. G. 
Wells and George Bernard Shaw, and wrote these lines: 


“Oh, it was a great affair— 
Bennett, Wells and Shaw were there!” 
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Thus the Scotchman’s pzan swells— 
*“Present—Bennett, Shaw and Wells!” 


Sweet he sings, like ‘‘ony linnet,” 


**Present—Wells and Shaw and Bennett!”’ 


“Quite a gathering, haw, haw! 
Present—Bennett, Wells and Shaw.” 


Comes a time when folk erow weary 
Of such tricks, my ain kind dearie. 


Let discretion be your care; 
Please don’t do it ony mair. 


At your next important ‘‘swarrie”’ 
Gie us a glimpse 0’ J. M. Barrie. 
pLliguWcEta@e 


On March 17th Crosland wrote to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Edward Hulton in these terms: 


‘Flat 7, 30 Mitcham Street, 
‘Marylebone, 
“March 17, 1919. 
““DeaR Mr. Hutton, 

‘I am sorry to have been ill so long. But I am now 
pulling round a bit, and I shall be able to start work again 
next Monday. It would be an advantage if for the first three 
or four weeks I could be excused from writing the Sunday 
Herald article, as it is important that I get away to the country 
at week-ends till I am completely recovered. Perhaps you 
will be kind enough to send me a line as to this, so that I may 
arrange accordingly. 

‘Yours truly, 
“'T, W. H. Crosanp.” 


Mr. Hulton, who was very sympathetic, and who inquired 
about Crosland’s condition every day during his illness, replied 


as follows: 
**46 and 47 Shoe Lane, 


** London, E.C.4. 
“18th March, 1919. 
‘DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 
‘IT am delighted to hear of your good news. By all 
means omit the Sunday Herald. I hope soon to have the 
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opportunity of shaking hands with you, but unfortunately 
I have got a bad cold myself at present. 
‘Yours sincerely, 


“ES HeLtone 


In May Crosland was sufficiently well to go with Mrs. Powell 
to Southend-on-Sea, where he made a slow but good recovery. 
They stayed in rooms at Southend for two months, and Crosland, 
while there, arranged to do his leader for the Daily Sketch 
every day. The procedure was as follows: Mrs. Powell rose 
at half-past five in the morning, got the daily papers at six 
o’clock and took them to Crosland, who scanned the news, 
hit upon a subject for his article and, having written it, gave 
it to Mrs. Powell, who took it in an envelope to the station, 
where it was handed to the guard of the 9.20 a.m, train for 
London. At Fenchurch Street Station it was called for by 
a journalist (Mr. W. H. Millier), who took the article to the 
Daily Sketch office and corrected the proof. Mrs. Powell says 
that this procedure was followed every day for two months 
and that during that period Crosland never failed the paper, 
although once or twice ‘‘it was a bit of a rush to get the article 
done in time for the train.” 

A stay at Southend always did Crosland good, and he returned 
to London considerably improved, but in March of the fol- 
lowing year he had another serious breakdown, and Dr. Pryce 
Jenkins and two other medical men were called to examine 
him at Mitcham Street. Dr. Jenkins certified that Crosland 
was suffering from ‘‘Glycosuria . . . subsequent upon an 
attack of Broncho-Pneumonia and constant strain and stress 
of work. It is absolutely essential that he should have a pro- 
longed rest and change.”’ While another doctor certified—‘ T. 
W. H. Crosland is suffering from the after effects of Pleuro- 
Pneumonia with adhesions of the pleura. He is better, but 
the illness, combined with the necessity of having to continue 
his work all the time he was ill, instead of having absolute 
rest as I advised, has undermined his strength, and he is now 
suffering from neurasthenia, which if he doesn’t take heed of 
and get away for some weeks without the necessity of doing any 
work will be his undoing.” 

Crosland accordingly addressed the following letter to his 
employer: 
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“7 Mitcham Street, 
““Marylebone, 
[Undated] 

“DEAR Sir Epwarp Hutton, 

“You will have heard that I have had another bad 
time with Pleuro-Pneumonia. I never really recovered from 
last year’s lot, and the present dose has left me pretty much in 
the condition of an East-end oil shop after a fire. I managed to 
get through the work till Thursday last, and then had to quit. 

*““Much against my grain I find it up to me to ask you to give 
me six weeks off duty. The doctors insist that I shall stop 
working and get away to some sort of climate. According to 
my own estimate of myself, it will really mean one week off; that 
is to say, after a week I shall most probably be posting the copy 
from wherever I may be staying. But if I have to take the six 
weeks I should feel that it was right and proper for me to 
arrange with Mr. Jones, the cashier, to deduct £7 a week from 
the packet after I come back, till the six weeks’ money is ex- 
tinguished. I don’t put this out of any rudeness, or doubt of 
the generosity of the firm, but it certainly doesn’t seem fair 
that Hulton & Co. should have to bear the financial brunt of 
these breakdowns. Of course if I should so far forget myself 
as to die meanwhile, it would be dead loss, but I expect I 
shouldn’t be the first crock the house has lost money over. As 
I once heard a tale about a man who went to Madeira or some- 
where for his health on the kindness of the late Mr. Hulton, and 
improved the occasion by getting himself another job, I venture 
to blow my own instrument to the extent of saying that there is 
nothing like that about me. 

**T enclose the certificate of the pundit who has had chief 
charge since it happened, and there are two others willing and 
anxious to bear testimony to the truth if necessary. With 
compliments, I remain, 

“Yours truly, 
““T. WH. CrosLanb.”’ 


**P.S.—I am writing the article for Monday, and shall con- 
tinue as long as I can.” 
**46 and 47 Shoe Lane, 
‘London, E.C. 4. 


6“ h aS a 
‘Dear Mr. CrosLanD, 24th March, 192 


“‘T deeply regret to hear of your illness. You must 
take your medical man’s advice. 
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“T think your suggestion regarding deduction from your 
salary is fair. 

‘Whilst I hope that it will not be necessary to make such 
a prolonged absence, I do not think it would be advisable to 
run the risk of making too speedy a return. 

“T beg to return you the medical certificate. 

“With best wishes. 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘““EDWARD HULTON.” 


Crosland went to the South of France for a few weeks, and 
on his return was able to throw himself into his work with re- 
newed energy, but in the following year it was accomplished 
in circumstances of great stress and difficulty and amid increas- 
ing anxieties, for his youngest son (Laurence), who had been 
invalided from the Army, died from an obscure disease of 
the thyroid gland contracted during his service in Malta, and 
Mrs. Crosland was suffering from paralysis. Her illness caused 
him to spend much of his time at Woking. He would bring 
his work down from London, and write far into the night in 
the room below hers. When he had completed his task he 
would stretch himself on the floor beside her bed without 
undressing, and on waking from this comfortless resting-place 
he was sometimes so stiff that he had difficulty in rising. It 
can be readily understood that it was a big strain on Crosland 
in such circumstances to have to write a leading article every 
day, in addition to doing a vast amount of other work for the 
Press. In December, 1921, his own health giving way again, 
he was compelled to give up the Daily Sketch work, and in March 
of the following year his {£1,200 a year agreement came to an 
end. ‘Thereafter he was paid at special rates for weekly articles 
contributed chiefly to the Evening Standard, Sunday Chronicle, 
and Illustrated Sunday Herald. He also wrote a good deal in 
1922 for Sunday Illustrated over the nom de plume of ‘‘ Honest 
Indian,” and contributed signed articles occasionally to the 
Sunday Express. A notable series of articles in the Sunday 
Chronicle from Crosland’s pen was entitled ‘‘Culture Without 
Tears,” being a guide to English literature for the ordinary man; 
and poetry and literature were discussed in many of his Evening 
Standard contributions. Here is an extract from his centenary 
tribute to Matthew Arnold: 


“When one thinks of the Victorian poets, the first four 
names that jump to one’s mind are those of Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne—and Matthew Arnold. How comes it to pass that 
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this poet who had little leisure for poetry ranges on the line, 
as it were, with our three greatest modern poets, who had 
leisure for little or nothing else? Obviously there must be 
somewhere about his work something of surpassing excellence, 
surpassing beauty, great sublimity, or surpassing tenderness. 
Possibly, with half an eye on his contemporaries, Swinburne 
has laid it down as a critical axiom that ‘no poet is great as a 
poet whom no one could pretend to regard as sublime.’ Tested 
for sublimity, we doubt if either Tennyson or Browning, or 
for that matter Swinburne himself shows in much of a blaze 
of glory. And yet there are pages of Arnold—in Empedocles 
for example—where Arnold very nearly achieves it. And there 
are two whole poems, The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis, which 
might have come straight from the hand of the Milton of 
Lycidas, and which, with Shelley’s Adonais and possibly Sir 
William Watson’s Lacrime Musarum, are the only poems in the 
English language in the high classical traditions which Milton 
created. This is something for a toiling and moiling Inspector 
of Schools to have achieved in the midst of his travail, and it 
simply means for Matthew Arnold the last reward a poet may 
dream about—immortality.” 

And here is what Crosland had to say in the course of a review 
of a volume entitled A Hundred Poems, by Sir William Watson: 

“In the hundred poems now put before us one finds pretty 
well everything noble or memorable that he ever wrote— 
Wordsworth’s Grave, Lacrime Musarum, The Tomb of Burns, 
the Hymn to the Sea, and The Hope of the World included. 
There is no prouder writing in the English language than the 
bulk of this. It may be too passionless and austere for human 
nature’s daily food, but it is poets’ poetry with the spirit of 
Milton and Wordsworth and Arnold in it, and it will tower 
and shine when a great deal that is more popular has subsided 
into comparative obscurity. 


‘‘Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail. 
Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale; 
I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death, 
Life, and my doom obscure, 
Who knows not whence I am sped, 
Nor to what port I sail.” 
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‘‘There is a port known among poets as ‘immortality,’ and 
Sir William Watson perhaps alone among our living poets has 
consistently set his course that way.” 

Crosland’s praise was high but just, and it naturally gave 
delight to Sir William Watson, who sent him this appreciative 
letter: 

‘*Cross Brow, 
‘‘ Ambleside, Westmorland, 
‘“November 4, 1922. 

‘Dear Mr. CROSLAND, 

**Mr. Percy Hurd has very kindly sent me yesterday’s 
Evening Standard containing the highly entertaining article, 
in which you say such splendid and generous things about my 
verse. From a poet of your achievement and a critic of your 
brilliance, such words are indeed worth having, and I beg you 
to believe me most gratefully appreciative. Any success my 
book may have will owe no small debt to your early and more 
than hearty greeting of it. With apologies for the inadequacy 
of these brief thanks, 

Sitame 
“Yours sincerely, 


*“WILLIAM WATSON.” 


And from a two-column review of the inclusive edition of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Verse I cull this equally just verdict: 

“We say that this sheaf of 1885-1918 Verses differs from all 
other contemporary poetry in this—that it constitutes in itself 
an encyclopzedia of life and knowledge, at a time when know- 
ledge is still limited, but when life has managed to remain as 
singularly fresh, vivid, and expansive as ever it was. We say 
that Mr. Kipling, alone of the poets of our time, has taken 
that knowledge and that life as he found them, and, with an 
incomparable eye for all things great and small, set them down 
for us in the simplest, directest, freest, and most genial of 
language. We say that he wields an instrument unrivalled for 
its facility, suppleness, and versatility, for the large range of 
what in music would be called its register, so that it embraces 
every form and degree of human thought, feeling, and emotion, 
and clothes them all, from the lowliest to the loftiest, from the 
slightest to the most intense and concentrated, in the dress 
exactly appropriate to them.” 

There are yards of sane criticism of the kind I have cited 
in the pages of the Evening Standard, and I could quote dozens 
of letters to Crosland from important personages to whom 
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his work in prose and verse for this London evening paper 
appealed. For instance, here is a letter from the present Lord 
Fisher thanking Crosland for his poetical tribute on the death 
of the late Lord Fisher: 


“The Berkeley Hotel, 
**Piccadilly, W.1. 
““t4th August, 1920. 
“DEAR Mr. CROSLAND, 

“Thank you so much for your letter. An Evening 
Standard reporter came up to me at Golder’s Green Crema- 
torium, and I asked him who ‘T. W. H. C.’ was. I impressed 
on him that this question was quite private, and he told me 
he knew you quite well and worked on the same paper. I said 
I had so much appreciated your verse-tribute, and hoped my 
letter of thanks to you would reach you. The rascal elaborated 
my private conversation into a para. for his paper—much to 
my annoyance. Please do not think I imagined for a moment 
that you had committed a breach of my confidence. 

“‘How very nice of you and your friend to send your fine 
verses to every Ward Room. 
“Yours gratefully, 
“* FISHER.” 


An article written by Crosland in the Sunday Chronicle 
contained this confession: ‘‘I happen to be getting on in life, 
and getting on still better with certain deep-seated physical 
disorders. But I shall take leave to die in the faith, with 
Shakespeare for my head-rest and Kipling for my hot-water 
bottle. And I shall strive to whisper with such breath as may 
be vouchsafed me at the last: 


‘Let all who will, distinguish 
The sinner from the Saint; 

But what is good is English— 
And what isn’t English ain’t.” 


Crosland certainly didn’t perceive much that is good in the 
Chosen Race, and in July Mr. Werner Laurie issued Crosland’s 
The Fine Old Hebrew Gentleman, which at once brought a 
hornet’s nest about the author’s ears. ‘The most biting part of 
the book was the picture of two Jews on the coloured cover. 

The picture alone was sufficient to make the book a seller, but 
it was never allowed to become a seller. At first the publisher 
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made a great display of copies of the work in his windows, 
but one day they all disappeared as if by magic. Nor were 
copies to be obtained easily at the bookstalls. I never dis- 
covered the true reason for this, but I do know that the book 
offended many prominent Jews, and that Crosland later in the 
year had occasion to favour the Right Hon. Lord Rothschild 
with this sweet letter: 


“c/o T. Werner Laurie, Publisher, 
‘20 New Bridge Street, E.C.4., 
 Decs10; 10228 
*“My Lorp, 


‘“‘T have been furnished with copies of your two 
pretty epistles to my publisher. You evidently imagine that 
you can do anything you like to a ‘jog.’ But I should strongly 
advise you to keep your nose out of my affairs for the future. 
Otherwise you may find yourself defending an action for libel 
before an English judge and a jury with no yids on it—thereby 
bringing upon your oily tribesmen the thing they most dread, 
namely, a public investigation of the facts. And I send you 
this without prejudice to any legal steps I may proceed to take. 

“Yours truly, 


‘"T’". W. H. Crostannes 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton devoted one and a half pages of the 
New Witness to a review of The Fine Old Hebrew Gentleman, 
and in the course of it he stated: ‘‘In one respect Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland has a right to be regarded as the representative 
Englishman under the modern conditions of England. He 
has two qualities that are both national and popular in the 
modern phase of our nation and our populace. First, he has 
prejudices rather than principles; and second, those prejudices 
are vitalized by a sense of humour. . . ._ He is the represent- 
ative Englishman in that his humour is real; but he is also the 
representative modern Englishman, in that his humour is not 
free. He has not been allowed to use it freely; he has been no 
freer than a thousand other men in Fleet Street who have had 
to live in the fear of the libel law and the sack. The hypocrisy 
of our public life has hardened his humour into sneering, or 
driven it to die away in mere grumbling, like that of a mob 
dispersed by cavalry. . . . Fascinating as is the figure of 
Mr. Zangwill, my imagination is more and more haunted by 
the image of Mr. Crosland. I seem to see as the type of my 
own nation a tragic figure, deceived and thwarted in a thousand 
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ways, fed on prejudices, starved of religion and rational codes, 
finding its interpretations in instinct, but still keeping as the 
gift of God and the glory of the island blood, the unconquerable 
love of country and the power to jest.” 

Crosland’s book on the Jew was followed in the following 
year, a few months before his death, by a further pot-boiler 
entitled Pop Goes the Weasel, which was his last work. In it 
he returns to his attack on the Scot, and when we remember 
that it was written by a dying man it is really an amazing pro- 
duction—packed full of plain, blunt truth, delightful humour 
and scathing satire. 

The last literary papers which Crosland edited were The 
Last Word and The Flying Horse. ‘The former ran, as the title 
implies, to but one number and was produced in May, 1922, 
for Crosland’s old friend, Mr. Charles B. Cochran. It was a 
handsome production for a shilling, and the features were 
almost entirely the work of Crosland’s nimble brain. 

The Flying Horse, which was published by Mr. Townley 
Searle, the well known antiquarian bookseller, ran to four 
numbers, viz., October and November, 1923, and March and 
June, 1924. ‘The first two numbers contained some admirably 
witty articles by Crosland and several screamingly funny 
fifteen-line sonnets, of which the following is one: 


THE MAKEWEIGHT 


Petrarch thou should’st be living at this hour, 
Poetry hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of dissolute waters; pad and fountain pen 

At every fireside, in every bower, 

Have pretty well destroyed our ancient dower 

Of formal verse. We are metreless, rhymeless men, 
Oh, raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us legislation, rubrics, power! 


A sonnet is a wondrous thing, God wot, 
Likened by William Sharp to a pint pot, 
Still to be done with bauble and gew-gaw, 
Let. us revive and love thy golden law, 
And for the benefit of them who whine 
‘The price [viz., half a guinea] seems a lot,’ 
Let us chuck in a generous fifteenth line. 


The third issue contained some moving verses about the 
late Mr. Bonar Law, for whom Crosland had an infinite respect. 
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The fourth and last number of the paper was little more 
than a fragment, because Crosland was too ill to write much. 
Nevertheless he managed to give us this sonnet about one of 
the greatest actresses of our time: 


SYBIL THORNDIKE 


For you they might have built a faery tower 

Filled with all shapes of delicate loveliness, 
Visions that Jove bestows on whom he would bless, 
Dreams that were dreamed by Helen in her bower, 
Or fashioned for Danaé in the glowing shower, 
Delight which singeth to the wilderness 

And takes the golden day like a caress 

Or slumbers on the midnight like a flower. 


Yet there shall be no softness in your feigning 
And only queens of iron could reign your reigning 
You who have chosen the agony and the smart, 
The hurt, the travail and the unstanched heart, 
And worn upon a brow with myrtle fleckt 

The steely diadem of the intellect. 


Crosland also wrote a very fine sonnet in memory of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and one (written in Charing Cross Hospital) 
on the death of Joseph Conrad, of whose genius he was a great 
admirer. ‘The Conrad sonnet,* which was printed in The 
First Edition for December, 1924, was the last poem but one 
that came from his hand. In the last twelve months of his life 
he was scarcely able to trail a pen, but he managed to get fairly 
well advanced with a volume entitled Who’s Who in Poetry, 
which he was writing for Mr. Cecil Palmer. Crosland intended 
this volume to be a compilation of the English poets from 
Chaucer to Masefield, and it was to have contained upwards of 
a thousand alphabetically arranged notices. ‘The scope of the 
work was to have been purely critical, the author’s single aim 
throughout being to set before the reader the critical truth 
about each of the poets dealt with. 


* Mr. Frederic Irving Taylor, in a letter to me says: ‘‘ ‘ The Conrad Sonnet ’ 
reminds me that I was sitting by Crosland’s bedside when an evening paper 
arrived. It happened to give an account of Conrad’s funeral. Crosland 
read out to me the names of the chief mourners, and almost tearfully remarked, 
“ Well, well ! one would have thought that at the graveside of a man so renowned 
and sought after as Conrad, there would have been at least a few people of 
literary eminence. But look at the list! Hardly a single name that matters ’.”’ 
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The incompleted Who’s Who in Poetry contains the following 
comments upon some of our poets: 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616). Works, including the 
Sonnets. Wrote ’em all himself.* Heaven’s most marvellous 
and magical gift to England. Eagle and Swan and Lark and 
Nightingale. ‘‘Dear son of memory, great heir of fame.” 
“Not the bright particular star in a constellation, but another 
universe.” ‘‘Gentle Shakespeare.” ‘‘Fancy’s child.” ‘‘The 
applause, delight and wonder of our stage.” 


“And born at Stratford on St. George’s Day 
A week before the wondrous month of May, 
And God therein was gracious to us all.” 


GEOFFRY CHAUCER—Original proprietor of the ‘“‘well of 
English undefiled.” But difficult to read (because his spelling 
has never been modernized). Not suitable for beginners. 

JosHuA SYLVESTER—A one-sonnet man. 

BEN JoNSON—Has always wit and sometimes wings. 

JoHNn Mitton—The austerist and, on occasion, the highest- 
mounted of them all. 

RosBert HERRICK—His Hesperides may be described as an 
anthology of English lyrics by one hand. It is about the only 
book of short poems we can remember which would be the 
worse for editing or excision. 

Rupyarp Kiprinc—The English Homer. ‘Concertina 
Kipling.” ‘‘Banjo Kipling.” 

HivairE BeLtLoc—Sparring partner of G. K. Chesterton. 
Mrs. Turner with her tongue in her cheek. On the whole, 
‘‘an amusing little cuss” and our best writer of pawky small 
verse. 

RuperT BrookE—One of the ‘‘beautiful” young men. Had 
his photograph taken décolleté and wrote one sonnet. Some- 
body says that his influence on Georgian poetry has been 
*‘incalculable,” which is fudge. 

LaurENCE BiInyon—[Primavera, Lyric Poems, etc.] 'Twenty- 
one books of sheer verse. A plugger and a stayer but no flyer. 
British Museum Binyon. 

RoBERT BripGes—Null and dull and passable till he became 
Poet Laureate. 


* On being asked what he thought about the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, 
a certain butcher with literary proclivities replied, ‘‘ 1 don’t know much about 
it, but I can only say that if Shakespeare didn’t write Shakespeare he missed 
the finest chance he ever had in his life!” 
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ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON—A metrical painter and 
decorator. 

W. H. Davies—Sometimes as good as Blake. But commonly 
middling, trivial or muddy. 

ArtTHUR CoNAN DoyLE—The Guards Came Through and 
Other Poems. Oh my! Kipling tempered with G. R. Sims. 

Forp Mapox HvurerrER—Deceased. 

Joun MaseEFieLD—Taught to swear. 

W. B. Yeats—Much ado about very little. Said “‘I have 
loved the pilgrim soul of you” and proceeded to perish. 

J. C. SqurrE—Describes himself somewhere as ‘‘a tin whistle,” 
thereby saving us the trouble. May last among dog-fanciers 
as the author of certain lines to a bull dog. 

WatTeR De La Mare—A chirper and cheeper. Parts but 
no magnitude. 

Ratepu Hopcson—The Last Blackbird, Eve and Other Poems, 
The Mystery, The Song of Honour, The Bull, Poems—The 
rest is china shop. 

Epita SitweLtt—Probably winks when she thinks about 
Osbert. 

OsBeRT SITWELL—Probably winks when he thinks about 
Edith. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL—Probably blinks when he thinks 
about Edith and Osbert. 


For Mr. Martin Secker he was writing his autobiography 
—Thirty Years’ War, but had only got as far as the sixth chapter 
of what promised to be a most fascinating book. His unpub- 
lished MSS. also include the following: 


Androcles’ Lion: The Truth in Two Scenes. (Completed). 
A volume of later poems (in the Press). x 
King Tony: A Novel. (Six chapters completed). 

Monsters of the Fleet Street Deep: With Some Meditations 
Northcliffe has Overlooked. By ‘T. W. H. Crosland (Lord 
Hunslet and Holbeck). (First chapter almost completed). 

An Outline of Modern Literature. (Fragment). 

The Paradise of Suicides or The Truth about Monte Carlo. 
(Fragment). 

-A Looking Glass for Harley Street: Or How to be Happy 
though Ill. By 'T. W. H. Crockland (who is not dead yet), 
(First chapter on “The Weak Heart” partly written), 

On the Advantages of being a Poet. (Fragment). 

The Confessions of Crosland. (Fragment). 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Crosland’s Letters to his Wife. 


AFTER 


And when I die, you should be grieved, and go 
Dumbly into the bitter fields alone, 

For you have long since made your widow’s moan 
And carried in your heart the widow’s woe. 
Outrageous Death hath neither feint nor blow 

To hurt you further. Thus without a groan 

I shall go down, and be as cold as stone, 

And you will kiss me and I shall not know. 


But haply then some mercy may befall, 

And to your breast, this death in life being past, 

Quiet may come and peace without alloy: 

Seeing you lone and lovely and downcast 

They will possess you with a secret joy 

And keep you with an angel at your call. 
Tale GC. 


As an addition to literature, Crosland’s letters to his wife 
yield us nothing. They are concerned with the merest trivialities 
of the daily life of asimple woman. Beyond referring, from time 
to time, to the fact that he is more than usually busy, that he is 
engaged on a new book, or has extra articles to write, he excludes 
all mention of his doings. He preserves complete silence as 
regards his difficulties and debts, his broken or overdue con- 
tracts, or any of the stormy happenings through which we know 
him to have passed. No matters of general interest are alluded 
to; even the War, which, in the loss of his son Philip, brought 
him so great a sorrow, is barely mentioned, except in relation 
to the difficulty of obtaining work while it lasted. Few people 
besides his wife and sons are alluded to. His father (who died 
in 1914), his sisters, Mrs. Powell, and Lord Alfred Douglas 
comprise the list; and, with the exception of the last mentioned, 
are all dismissed with the scantiest notice. 
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As a sidelight on a single facet of the man’s character, the 
letters are of some interest. Covering, as they do, a period of 
twenty years, they must be accepted as a fairly accurate guide 
to this side of his character. The letters disclose the fact that 
the household was financed week by week, and that there was 
no reserve to fall back upon in case of emergency. In fact, 
there was no banking account. It was a hand-to-mouth 
existence; the weekly allowance varying from {1 to £4 accord- 
ing to the barometer of Crosland’s earnings and personal 
exigencies. Occasionally he was even obliged to ask her to 
manage as best she could, as he had nothing to send her. 

Mrs. Crosland has always had a gift for household manage- 
ment, purchasing carefully and shrewdly, and preparing and 
cooking the food with skill. Even in the days when a maid- 
servant was kept, she took an active part in the work of the 
house. At intervals throughout the correspondence her husband 
expostulates with her over the amount of hard work she under- 
takes, or remonstrates with her for attempting the spring 
cleaning single-handed. One gathers, too, that occasionally 
Crosland is somewhat irked by his wife’s devotion to her house- 
hold duties, for he frequently asks her to ‘‘have everything 
done and be ready”’ when he gets home, or to ‘“‘be sure and 
have all your shopping done, so that we may have a nice time 
together.” 

Mrs. Crosland has always been a woman of most generous 
impulses. In her more prosperous days she befriended many; 
when lean times came she deprived herself of food and clothing 
so that she could help others. It would be hard to find a more 
unselfish nature. 

Why he lived in London and she lived in Surrey has been 
a good deal criticised, but it was entirely the affair of the two 
people concerned. The course they adopted was the cause 
of difficulties and complications, and the almost inevitable 
consequences which follow on such a decision between husband 
and wife. Whatever may have been the cause of this arrange- 
ment, there is no doubt they were in constant communication, 
and letters and telegrams passed daily between them. 

Mrs. Crosland for years went to London regularly every 
Thursday to meet her husband. He would take her out to 
lunch, and afterwards to a ‘‘show” of some sort. If he could 
not take her himself he would make one of the boys take her. 
He constantly sent her an addition to the weekly allowance 
with which ‘‘to go to the pictures” or ‘‘to buy some small thing 
for yourself.”” Crosland, more often than not, spent his week- 
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ends with Mrs. Crosland at Woking. He usually got down on 
Friday evening and returned on Sunday. He liked her to 
meet him at the station, and she usually walked to the station 
with him when he returned to London. Several times he 
makes mention of her standing in Mayburn Road (which runs 
parallel with the railway line) and watching for his train to go 
out, so that they could wave to one another. Very often, on 
reaching Woking station to return to London, he would buy 
flowers to send back to her by one of the sons. If he did not 
come down for the week-end, Mrs. Crosland would go to London 
on Monday to see him. 

His letters are written from Dublin, Edinburgh, Calais, 
Boulogne, Monte Carlo, Bracknell, his flat in Marylebone, 
and the offices of many newspapers—English Review, New 
Review, The Future, Vanity Fair, The Academy, Penny Illustrated 
Paper, Facts, Sunday Times, Daily Sketch, Evening Standard— 
and various publishing houses. They are written on “‘copy” 
paper, telegram forms, postcards, envelopes, leaves from note 
books—any odd scraps that presented themselves at the moment. 
Out of close upon five hundred letters only three are dated by 
Crosland himself. When dates are appended hereafter to 
extracts from the letters, they have either been added by his 
wife as she received them, or are shown by the postmark on the 
envelopes. In most of them he employs the childish mode 
of writing a series of crosses to denote kisses, with occasionally 
an additional remark, such as, “‘the big one is for you, and so 
are all the little ones.”’ In later years he adopts a curious habit 
of heading his letters: “From T. W. H. Crosland,” with 
address added. 

As has already been stated, Crosland’s letters to his wife 
deal with the most commonplace details of life, but throughout 
he appears to be animated with great consideration for her 
welfare, and is very solicitous as to her health and comfort. 
To his son, John, he writes: ‘‘You might write to me when 
you get this, saying how your mother is. Do all you can to 
help her, and make things as easy for her as possible. She 
has been a good mother to you, and if you lost her, you would 
lose the best friend you have in the world. If you are out late 
it keeps her up, and she loses her rest, which is most important 
to her just now.” 

The following are typical extracts from letters sent by 
Crosland to his son Laurence, during the Great War period: 

‘*T am glad to hear you beat the other chap [in a boxing 
match]. I enclose a pound to help you beat the next one. Write 
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your mother as often as you can. When you get leave spend 
it at Woking, because she likes to have you about.” 


“T enclose £1. I wish you could arrange to get three or 
four days’ leave. Take some rooms in Portsmouth or by the 
sea near there and ask your mother down. I will pay the expenses 
of both of you.” 


‘Thanks for your letter. . . . When you go out on a job 
and anything happens which is not put in the papers, don’t 
write to anybody about it. When you are on duty you are on 
the King’s business, and you must keep what you see or hear 
to yourself. Never mind what other people do. A still tongue 
makes a wise head and a good soldier. I enclose 1os., which 
will doubtless be useful.” 


Crosland was always most generous to his sons, and in nearly 
all his letters to them he encloses sums varying from 5s. to {2 
for pocket-money. 

To his wife he writes of such matters as: 


‘“*T am glad the coat I sent you fits, and that you like it. Mind 
you wear it—that is to say, don’t keep it to look at, wear it to 
keep you warm.” 


‘‘T have been reading of the fires on Woking Common... . . 
I hope you have not been frightened or upset in any way?” 


He evidently considered her attractive, for in June, 1920, he 
writes: ‘‘You will see Mary Pickford has come to London. 
Some of her pictures remind me of you.” 


April, 1921: “‘I have had another heart attack, so that your 
letter, coming as it did, cheered me up immensely. I notice 
what you say about being good. My dear, you have always 
been very good to me, and always will be.” 


During 1921 and 1922 he refers very frequently to ‘‘your 
kind letters,” and there is no doubt he derived pleasure and 
comfort from them, for he assures her many times ‘‘ your letters 
help and cheer me through the day.” 

It is very evident that Mrs. Crosland was greatly distressed 
at times at the tone of some of his articles. He frequently 
attempted to set her mind at rest on this point, evidently without 
very much success 


(Undated): ‘‘I wrote you on Sunday, and I have told you 
over and over again that it is foolish of you to imagine that 
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what I write in the paper can possibly have anything to do 
with you.” 


Feb., 1921: ‘‘When you are not feeling very well, you should 
let the Daily Sketch go hang. I have to write about things in it, 
but, as I have told you many times, there is nothing in what I 
say which is intended for you. If I were you, I would take in 
the Mirror, when you wouldn’t be bothered.” 


In June, 1921, he writes: ‘‘Remember what I told you about 
the articles in the [Daily] Sketch. Don’t look at them if they 
worry you. Cheer up, darling, and don’t get imagining things. 
You and I are one person, husband and wife, and nothing can 
break the bond there is between us. I am looking forward 
to the day when we can get out of all our troubles, and jog along 
quietly together. . . . There is nothing to worry about, and 
nothing to puzzle over. I love you, and I shall always keep on 
loving you. So sleep well.” 

Finally, he tells her definitely she is to change her paper, and 
take one to which he does not contribute. The general tone of 
the letters is sombre, and even melancholy. There is never a 
vestige of humour from first to last to lighten them. But in 
all of them can be traced the silver thread of a very real affection. 
This gleaming thread is never either strained, or employed 
unduly, as though to soothe heartache or allay fear. It 
appears consistently and spontaneously throughout the entire 
fabric, interwoven at times with recognition of his wife’s 
courage. : 


(Undated): ‘‘I know you have the pluck and grit of three 
women of your size rolled into one. Remember you have all 
my love and prayers, and all my thoughts and hopes centre 
in you. It would break my heart if any harm befell you.” 


Again undated: ‘‘I hope you will remember all that we said 
to each other on Friday night. . . . You chose me and I 
chose you, and I am as contented as you are, and always will 
bez’ 


Unfortunately, only one letter from Mrs. Crosland is available 
but it is not difficult to believe that such a letter as this, written 
straight from the heart of an unsophisticated, devoted woman, 
could bring solace and a measure of peace to her husband’s 
turbulent soul. The letter bears the impress of her gentle 
nature, and the fragrance of a past generation clings about it. 
It is written from Woking, and is undated. The wording is 
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entirely her own, but the spelling and punctuation have been 
corrected 


““My very dear Willie: I have just received your very kind 
letter. I am very pleased to hear that you are much better. 
That is as you should be, and would be, if you did not worry. 
It is no good worrying, dear. We know in our own minds how 
pleased we shall both be to get things straight, and I know 
only too well how you are trying, but you must not have worry 
as well as hard work. . . . Things are quite straight with me 
at this end, that is to say, I owe nothing, so you need not send 
me any money this week; that will help you on your weary 
road. I wishit layin my powertohelpyoumore. . . . Thanks 
very much, dear, for the card you so kindly sent me. Flowers 
are supposed to carry unspoken messages between lovers. 
Roses signify true love, so you see, dear, what you have sent 
me all the way from France. I shall think a lot of that. I am 
sending you a cutting from the Saturday Sketch. I don’t know 
if you get the paper, but I thought there could be no harm. 
Now I must close. With my very best love and good wishes, 
and the best of luck, I remain, your affectionate wife, | 


‘* ANNIE CROSLAND.”’ 


The note of depression which is so often apparent in Cros- 
land’s letters can no doubt be traced to the influence of ill- 
health which dogged him all through his life. This was in 
no way mitigated by his anxiety over his wife’s state of health. 
These two people seem to have been engaged in an unceasing 
struggle against invalidism for the greater part of their lives— 
certainly for the whole of the twenty years covered by the 
letters. Mrs. Crosland has always been a delicate woman, and 
in 1923 this delicacy culminated in a severe illness, which 
imposed a stay in Charing Cross Hospital and St. Peter’s 
Home of over a year—the last year of her husband’s life. 

Those who knew Crosland were cognizant of the fact that 
he was constantly out of health, but it is doubtful whether 
anyone except his wife and Mrs. Powell, who nursed him, 
realised the full extent of his discomfort and suffering. In 
almost every letter he refers to his condition of general malaise, 
or to some more definite trouble. Indigestion, diabetes, coughs, 
colds, influenza, pleurisy, bronchitis, pneumonia, heart attacks, 
and finally consumption, all took their toll of him. He fre- 
quently mentions he is in considerable pain, and writes of 
bad nights and worse days, when every movement is a weariness, 
and work well-nigh impossible. 
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It is apparent he was often deeply concerned as to the future, 
and whether his health would hold out. A phrase, worn 
threadbare with reiteration, is: ‘‘We shall pull through some- 
how.” ‘Keep your heart up, we shall pull through.” 

“‘T hope you are bearing up? I know how hard it is to bear 
up in the face of troubles and difficulties, but we shall pull 
through. All my efforts are for getting us safe into a comfortable 
position, so that we can finish our lives in peace and con- 
tentment.” 

Written from his bed whilst suffering from an attack of 
bronchitis: ‘‘It will be all right for us soon, as things are shaping 
very nicely. I only need to get a bit of health back, and I can 

_ put us on our feet.” 

He evidently concealed from his wife the great dejection of 
spirit which assailed him from time to time, but on one occasion 
at least she surprised him with the barriers down. In 1922 
he writes from his flat: “‘I am sorry you caught me at one of 
my worst times, but you understand how it is. I get so weary 
and worn and depressed on occasions that I don’t know what 
to do with myself.’ This is the sole cry for human sympathy, 
and he hastens to correct the impression of weakness by adding 
—‘‘But it soon passes.” 

On March 3rd, 1924, he writes from Alexandra Ward, 
Charing Cross Hospital: 


*“My DARLING Love, 

‘My bronchitis, etc., have got so bad that I have been 
compelled to come in here for a rest-up. So I could not 
possibly come to see you to-day. I hope to be out in a week’s 
time, much improved. I hope you yourself continue to make 
headway. Iam under Dr. Forsyth, but have not seen him yet. 
All the sisters and nurses who attended you wish to be remem- 
bered to you. They still talk about you, and are glad to hear 
you are going on so well. I will send your money later in the 
week. Keep your heart up. There is nothing we can’t get 
over, and with my dearest and fondest love and kisses, believe 
me always, 

“*Your affectionate husband, 
oh UGA pone 


On the following day, in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Fluck, 
he says: ‘“‘I have had to come in here with heart, diabetes, and 
bronchitis. Annie is still in St. Peter’s Home, much better, 
but not fit to come out. She has to be paid for, and I have had 
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to put up a hard fight for it. One way or another (changes 
in newspaper proprietorship and steady illness) I have got 
beaten. We simply haven’t a sixpence. You have done 
enough for me if you never do any more, but things are so bad 
that I am compelled to say, if you can help, please do. With 
a fiver I could tide over till I am fit to go out and get some 
work,” 

In a further letter to his sister, written a few days later, thank- 
ing her for the ‘‘relief sent,’ he says: ‘‘I left the hospital last 
night, but had to sign a paper saying it was at my own risk and 
against their advice, but it is imperative that I try to get some 
work. . . . Ihopesoon to be on my feet again. You can work 
your soul out for employers, and it tells in after life.” 

June, 1924 (to his wife)—‘‘I shall not be able to come up and 
see you in the Ward (at St. Peter’s Home), as I am weaker and 
iller than I have ever been since I had pneumonia, but I am 
hoping soon to get more or less right, so that I can go on with my 
work. There is nothing in my illness to worry about, only for 
years, and especially lately, I have kept on working when I had 
no business to do so, and the result is a nasty breakdown.” 

In September, he writes to his wife, saying: ‘‘I am neither 
better nor worse, but hope shortly to begin to improve. It is 
very depressing being so long in bed, but I keep fairly cheerful. 
As soon as I can possibly get out I will come to see you, though 
you would hardly know me; I have gone so thin. However, 
perhaps I am no thinner than I was when we first knew one 
another. I am pleased to hear that you are still on the mend. 
Mrs. P. will be coming to see you on Sunday.” 

Even in that tragic letter, written from Monaco in October, 
he makes no appeal for pity, though the handwriting betrays 
the fact that health and strength are decimated. 

““My darling Love,—I have been much iller of late than we 
have let you know for fear of upsetting you. But I don’t 
think it would be right to hide it from you any longer. As 
a fact, I have got consumption, and with that and diabetes I 
am in a fairly bad way, and have to be carried about every- 
where. A friend came last week after I had written to you, 
and gave me the money to come here into the sunshine, and 
try and pull round. I shall be able to stay some weeks and 
give the climate a fair chance. Meanwhile, I shall send you 
your money every week with a letter, and another letter in the 
middle of the week to say how I am getting on. Keep your 
heart up. You know I am a good fighter, and I don’t feel like 
giving in yet. I hope you will continue to improve, and don’t 
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worry, as there is really nothing to worry about yet. I am 
seeing the doctors here to-day or to-morrow, and will tell you 
what they think in my next letter. With my very dearest and 
fondest love and kisses, I remain, always your affectionate 
husband, Willie. P.S.—I enclose £1. Will send a bit extra 
for small expenses next week. Please write a line to say you 
have received this, also to let me know how you are, dear.” 


The slender thread of silver which gleams here and there 
through this long correspondence of commonplaces is treasured 
by Annie Crosland as life’s best gift. The letters make, on the 
whole, sad reading, but Crosland had little respect for Sergeant 
Death, and we must remember that he who wrote these poignant 
letters to his wife was also responsible for leaving us this 
fragment—the synopsis of a work entitled A Looking Glass for 
Harley Street: Or How to be Happy though Ill: 


Chapter I. The Weak Heart. 

Chapter II. The ‘‘Oh-Dear-Me” Stomach. 

Chapter III. The Continual Malaise. 

Chapter IV. Wind (or, to put it Politely, Flatulence). 

Chapter V. Neuroses. 

Chapter VI. Diabetes. 

Chapter VII. Pavey & Quain. 

Chapter VIII. Hospitals. 

Chapter IX. Three Guineas a Time. 

Chapter X. Doctors’ Books. 

Chapter XI. The General Medical Practitioner and 
Plenty of Him. 

Chapter XII. Prescriptions. 

Chapter XIII. Don’t Take It (Medicine). 

Chapter XIV. Don’t Have It (The Operation). 

Chapter XV. Who Killed Cock Robin? 

Chapter XVI. The Watering Places—British and Foreign. 

Chapter XVII. Coué & Co. 

Chapter XVIII. Beef versus Beer. 

Chapter XIX. Live While You Live. 

Chapter XX. A Decent Death. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Dying Poet—Royal Literary Fund Grant—Sir Henry 
Lunn’s Interest—Sybil Thorndike’s Visit—Cheques fegyn Sir 
Edward Hulton—Hannen Swaffer’s Fund For Crosland—Two 
Months at Monaco—Back to Mitcham Street—‘‘ The Last 
Sonnet ’’—Final Illness—Death and Funeral. 


NON OMNIS MORIAR 


Crosland, old Death has got your bones at last 
(And oft he clutched you and you slipped away). 
The sun that set upon your dying day 

Will rise and set till all our days are past. 

Yet, while his beauteous light on earth is cast, 
Lips that still speak, and lips unformed, shall say: 
‘This man of genius with his feet of clay, 

Deep in his heart loved Beauty to the last.’ 


I knew you as a shabby, weary man, 

Squalid in comfort, crushed by poverty, 

Brave when most breathless, loving laughter well. 
Let those who hated you say what they can— 
You strove to keep this Realm of England free; 
You saw the lights of Heaven, and looked on Hell. 


HERBERT Moore Pim. 


At the beginning of May, 1924, Crosland was gravely ill. 
“I beg to state,” wrote Dr. Percy Storey, ‘‘that Mr. Crosland 
is suffereing from diabetes, bronchitis, and neurasthenia. His 
health is thoroughly broken down, and I believe a change 
away would be of the greatest benefit to him.” 

Crosland wanted to go to the South of France, but had no 
money, and an application for financial assistance was made 
to the Royal Literary Fund. On May 14th, the Committee 
of the Royal Literary Fund held a meeting, at which it was 
decided to make a grant, but no announcement of the grant 
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was made to Crosland, and, for the purpose of revealing the 
methods that the Fund adopted in Crosland’s case, I now 
quote the following extracts from Mrs. Powell’s diary: 


““May 16.—T. W. H. C. got out of bed after two days’ heart 
attack, and we called on the Royal Literary Fund, where we 
saw Marshall, the secretary, who said the Fund had made a 
grant, but did not state the amount. He also said the Committee 
were asking a gentleman (whose name Marshall said he did not 
catch) to administer the grant. Marshall was getting somebody 
else (whose name he did not give) to approach this gentleman 
on the ’phone with a view to finding out whether he would 
consent to ‘administer.’ Marshall said it was quite usual to 
appoint such persons. Also that in any case, nothing could 
be done until Tuesday, as he would have to get the signature 
of the treasurer.” 


“‘May 17.—T. W. H. C. and I went again to the Royal 
Literary Fund, and had to go in a cab as C. was too weak to 
walk. Mr. Crosland’s savings had gradually been spent, and 
the money in hand was only 2s. gd., but I pawned my wedding 
ring, and we paid the cab fare out of the sum received. No 
sign of the grant, and no money with which to meet rent on 
Monday or Mrs. Crosland’s fees at St. Peter’s Home. C.’s 
pulse 130 and very irregular.” 


‘“May 21.—I ’phoned to Royal Literary Fund. Marshall 
said he had posted cheque to administrator and was waiting 
for his acknowledgment, but still no statement as to amount 
of grant, name of administrator, or when we might expect to 
receive a bit.” 


It transpired that the person who had been asked to admini- 
ster the grant was a Scotsman, the late Mr. George H. Mair. 
Mrs. Powell telephoned to his house on May 22, and was 
told that he had gone to Paris for a week. A letter in 
acknowledgment of the cheque was duly sent from Mr. Mair 
to the Royal Literary Fund by air, but several days went past 
without. Crosland hearing any news from the Royal Literary 
Fund. On May 26, however, Mrs. Powell heard that Mr. 
Mair had returned to London, and would be at the New Oxford 
Theatre. ‘‘I accordingly went there,’ says Mrs. Powell, 
‘‘and was told at the box office that he would come out during 
the interval, but I waited over two hours, and on making 
further inquiries, was told he had left an hour earlier by another 
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door. I returned to Mitcham Street and told Mr. Crosland 
about this, and he then wrote to Lord Beaverbrook about the 
matter. Next day I went on Mr. Crosland’s behalf to the 
Royal Literary Fund, and told Marshall all the facts, and how 
ill Mr. C. was. He was terribly angry, and said he would 
see what he could do.” The cheque, thanks to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s action, was eventually returned to the Fund, and it 
was decided that Mr. Marshall should administer it in monthly 
instalments of £20, the grant being {100. ‘The unnecessary 
delay in administering the grant, and the extraordinary conduct 
of the person who was appointed, in the first place, to administer 
the money, upset Crosland greatly, and during the first fort- 
night of June he was very ill with heart attacks. On the rgth, 
however, he was sufficiently well to be taken by Mrs. Powell 
to see Mrs. Crosland at St. Peter’s Home, and he was delighted 
to find her health was much improved. Mrs. Powell made 
a further effort to try to get the Royal Literary Fund to give 
the remainder of the grant in a lump sum, so that Crosland 
could be taken away to sea, but this could not be managed. 
Mrs. Powell, however, raised some money by the sale of 
Crosland’s books, and with this she took the invalid over to 
Calais on June 20th. The weather was lovely, and Crosland 
sat in the sun every day, kept very quiet, and on July 3 returned 
to London greatly improved. 

Among the few devoted friends who visited the poet about 
this period were Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Bettany, who were very 
kind. Mr. Bettany, in the course of a letter to me, says: 


“It is true that my wife and I were among the last to visit 
Crosland at his flat in Marylebone, and I need hardly say that 
we both remember him with genuine affection and admiration. 
A few months before he died he gave me an autographed copy 
of Pop Goes the Weasel, inscribed to ‘G. K. Bettany from 
T. W. H. Crosland—Two of the best!’ The inscription, 
short as it was, cost him a great effort, for he could scarcely 
hold a pen at this time. He said, grimly, as he handed me 
the book—‘ Well, there you are—it’s the last book I shall ever 
autograph for anyone. I ought to be dead now, but it seems 
I cannot die!’ My wife and I frequently sat at his bedside. 
He loved to talk over the old days in Literary London— 
indeed, he said that these were the only times he forgot that 
depression which haunted him, for the man was dying slowly 
and in tragic circumstances. I told him stories of Stephen 
Phillips, my step-father, Coulson Kernahan; William Watson, 
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and others I had known as a boy, and he in turn told me much 
of Bernard Shaw, Richard Le Gallienne, and a host of others, 
for his memory, once roused, was as good as ever. Browning’s 
poems were always at his bedside, or in his hand, whenever 
I saw him. Although he made no attempt to disguise his 
poverty, he was exceedingly sensitive, wincing at the least 
hint of a desire to help him, anyway so far as we were con- 
cerned, and was almost rude in forbidding my wife to bring 
him any more fruit and eggs. Though he loved flowers, he 
refused to allow us to bring him any more, but when, I think 
on our last visit to him in August, she cut a tall hollyhock 
from the garden and gave it to him still wet from a summer 
shower his delight was touching. ‘Towards the end my wife 
was not well enough to go with me to see him, and my own 
visits had to become rarer in consequence. We did not tell 
him this lest it distressed him. He was unable to write himself, 
but he wrote through a very faithful and devoted friend [Mrs. 
Powell], who remained with him to the end, saying that if we 
would only come and cheer him up we could bring all the 
fruit, flowers, jellies and eggs we liked. We had moved, how- 
ever, from Regent’s Park to Purley, and I wrote, explaining 
our absence and telling him of the birth of our baby daughter. 
He replied characteristically, urging us to come, and bring 
the baby at the earliest possible moment, but to our great grief 
he died before that became possible. In many ways Crosland 
reminded me of Stephen Phillips, of whose work he often 
expressed admiration. He told me that when he was editing 
the Outlook, Phillips, ill and half starved, brought him a poem. 
‘The poem,’ said Crosland, ‘was a bad one. He was too ill 
and worried, poor chap, to do good work at that time. I 
bought the poem and sent him to the cashier for ten guineas, 
after asking him to bring me some more. I never published 
that poem—it would have done him harm—and he never offered 
me another, for poor Phillips was a gentleman.’ 

“Crosland was often bitter towards the end, brooding over 
wrongs, real and imagined, until he believed the whole world 
of journalism was against him. He needed money urgently, 
but could not hold a pen. When I offered to write at his 
dictation, type the copy and read it to him afterwards, he 
refused, saying — My very initials would stop any editor from 
publishing my stuff now,’ which, of course, was untrue. ‘And 
if I used a nom de plume it would never disguise my identity,’ 
which was true enough. It was particularly tragic to see the 
unconquerable spirit of the man at perpetual war with his 
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diseased body. He longed to re-enter the lists when he could 
barely stagger about his room, and was impatient of the least 
restraint. I remember him getting up, dressing, and insisting 
that I accompanied him to the Café Royal. It was his whim 
at the moment that he should sit there again before he died, 
and sit there he did, unshaven, grim, aggressive, bullying the 
waiter and chuckling at the fellow’s consternation. He was 
so ill that I was half afraid I should never get him back to his 
flat. 

‘* At times he was sullen, morose, and even savage, and yet 
he possessed letters from my mother (Mrs. Coulson Kernahan) 
which he told me were the most beautiful letters he had ever 
read, (They referred, I believe, to Crosland’s son, killed in 
the war.) ‘These letters he kept beneath his pillow, and he 
told me that they would be buried with him. Once, when 
my wife | eft theroom for a moment, he said—‘I love to watch 
May. She reminds me of Little Red Riding Hood with her 
basket of eggs and jellies and flowers for a sick old man, and 
she has the eyes of an angel, it does me good to look at her.’ 
This from a man I have heard described as a brilliant but 
heartless cynic! But when his antagonism was roused he was 
merciless. He hated hypocrisy, and attacked it with the 
ferocity of a tiger even when he was dying, but I have seen 
tears in his eyes at the sight of a rain-drenched hollyhock. 

**A man who was kind to Crosland at the end was Sir Henry 
Lunn. I don’t think they ever met, but Lunn knew of his 
work. When Crosland needed a holiday abroad at the time 
we visited him in his last illness I suggested to my stepfather 
that the Royal Literary Fund might be induced to grant the 
expenses. C. K. knew they wouldn’t—as I learnt afterwards 
from Crosland himself, who was exceedingly bitter about this 
—but C. K. wrote to Lunn, who immediately offered first 
class tickets and hotels in Switzerland for Crosland. But 
T. W. H. C. became rapidly worse, and was thought to be 
too ill to travel. Lunn then sent {10 to C. K. for Crosland 
(which I had very great trouble in inducing Crosland to accept). 
What enemies the man had! It is almost incredible! Ithought, 
when he told me of the hatred the Wilde set had for him, that 
he was exaggerating as a sick man will. But it has proved 
only too true.” 


On the night of July 18th Crosland had a bad hemorrhage, 
and two days later Mrs. Powell wrote to Mrs. Fluck, Leeds, 
telling her how ill her brother was. Mrs. Fluck came on to 
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London at once, and stayed for five days at Mitcham Street, 
being unable to stay longer owing to the fact that her husband 
was also very ill. 

Crosland got so ill with his chest now that, on July 2gth, 
Mrs. Powell persuaded him to see a doctor at the Western 
Hospital, Marylebone. ‘‘The doctor,” says Mrs. Powell, 
*“was amazed that Mr. Crosland should be out of bed, and said 
he should go into a sanatorium at once. This aroused Mr. 
Crosland’s suspicions, and he remarked to the doctor—‘Surely 
you do not think I have consumption?’ The doctor said— 
‘Well, I will not go as far as saying that, except that there is 
a large hole in one of the lungs.’ We returned home, and 
Mr. Crosland said to me—‘I suppose this is the end now, and 
I’m not sorry, as I am so tired, but anyhow you must start 
feeding me with all you can get, as I must get my remaining 
strength together to make some sort of provision for those 
I shall be leaving behind.’” 

During the next fortnight, Crosland was confined to bed 
and had two more bad hemorrhages, but on August 14th 
Mrs. Casson (Sybil Thorndike) and her husband called by 
appointment to see the invalid. ‘“‘Mr. Crosland,” says Mrs. 
Powell, ‘‘insisted on getting out of bed and dressing for the 
purpose of receiving his visitors, with whom he had tea. It 
was a most affectionate meeting, because Mr. Crosland 
had such a great admiration for Miss Thorndike’s genius, 
and he greatly enjoyed his talk with her, but after they 
had gone he was very exhausted and had another bad 
hemorrhage.” 

On August 19th the Incorporated Society of Authors, Play- 
wrights and Composers very generously sent Crosland a cheque 
for £20, and with this money and the money that came from 
the Royal Literary Fund outstanding debts were met, and 
with the balance Mrs. Powell was able, with great difficulty, 
to take Crosland to Calais once more. Here he again improved 
greatly, but they were only able to remain a week, and the 
invalid was no sooner back in London again than he became 
worse. ‘‘By this time,” says Mrs. Powell, ‘‘news got to Shoe 
Lane about things in general, and a Daily Sketch reporter 
called on me to ask about Mr. Crosland on Sir Edward Hulton’s 
behalf. The reporter then went to T. W. H. C.’s doctor to 
make inquiries, and, after hearing the doctor’s report, Sir 
Edward sent 10.” Crosland forwarded the following 
letter to Sir Edward Hulton in acknowledgment of the 
money: 
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‘Flat 7, 30 Mitcham Street, 
“Marylebone, N.W.1., 
“Sept. 14, 1924. 
““DEAR SIR EDwARD HULTON, 

“You are as inscrutable to me as God, and nearly 
as kind. In other words, I can’t understand you, but your 
tenner speaks. 

“Yours truly, 


‘TW. Hs CROsLAND. - 


A few days later a further cheque for £5 came from Sir 
Edward Hulton, and one evening Mr. Philip Page called at 
the flat and said that Sir Edward would see to it that Crosland 
was sent to the South of France almost at once, but, says Mrs. 
Powell, ‘‘we heard no more from that quarter.” However, 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer, who was then editor of The People, with 
noble generosity, did what was required on behalf of the dying 
genius. On September 21st there appeared in The People an 
article (written by Hannen Swaffer’s brother, Geoffrey) entitled 
‘““A Great Poet Dying in London,” and a fund was opened 
for Crosland. In order that there should be no delay, Hannen 
Swaffer at once put {200 at Crosland’s disposal, trusting to 
get most of it back from the subscriptions sent to The People 
Fund, and with this money Mrs. Powell was able to pay certain 
bills and take Crosland to the South of France for two months. 
The article in The People aroused a lot of sympathetic interest 
among the poet’s friends, many of whom paid him a visit just 
before he left for Monaco and brought him flowers and 
grapes. 

“This room is getting like a cemetery—flowers all over the 
place,” he said between his coughs to Hannen Swaffer, who 
had called to see him, adding—‘‘ They also bring me port, which 
I can’t abide, and are so upset at the spectacle of dear Crosland 
in extremis that they forget their gloves when they leave.” He 
pointed to a heap of leather and suéde on the chair. ‘‘ And why 
do they always send grapes to invalids?” he asked. ‘‘Grapes 
for the dying poet! Look at this place—like a blinking vine- 
yard.” 

He also received this letter from Sybil Thorndike, enclosing 
a cheque: 
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**DeaR Mr. CROSLAND, 


“Don’t be cross about this! Lewis and I wanted 
to send you a little present because we are so sorry you are 
ill. We thought this might mean two extra weeks good air. 
Don’t bother to acknowledge—it’s because you’ve given us 
so much pleasure by your beautiful poems. Good luck! 

“*Very sincerely yours, 


‘SYBIL THORNDIKE CASsON.”’ 


Having given Crosland some ‘‘moving practice’ round the 


bedroom and sitting-room, Mrs. Powell, on September 24th, got 
Crosland down to a cab, and they started for the South of France. 

‘I’m writing one more sonnet,” he said to Hannen Swaffer 
just before he left. ‘‘I’ll send it back to you from Nice.” 

The start was not auspicious, as on arrival at Victoria Station 
they found that the train by which they intended to travel had 
left one hour earlier, owing to the change in French Summer- 
time. ‘To quote Mrs. Powell’s words: ‘‘ Missing our train caused 
Mr. Crosland to get very excited, and he said that on no 
account would he return to bed. I proposed trying Charing 
Cross. We were lucky there, and just caught the 4.15 p.m. train 
to Folkestone. On our arrival at Folkestone he was terribly 
exhausted, and two porters had to carry him to a cab. He 
was very ill on arrival at Dover and went straight to bed, passing 
a very restless night with pain and a great deal of coughing. 
In the forenoon he got up with help, and we went for a drive 
round the town. He could not eat any lunch, and had to be 
carried to the boat ina chair. He was also carried off on arrival 
at Calais, where we stayed at the Central Hotel until the 27th 
when we went by the 1.15 p.m. train to Paris. The invalid 
stood the journey very well, but was very exhausted on arrival, 
and was carried by porters to the Hétel du Nord. He passed 
a fairly good night, and next morning we went across to the 
Gare de Lyon and entered a train—the wrong one—which took 
us right through to Marseilles. On arriving there we put up at 
the Hétel Moderne, and next day we arrived at Nice. On 
the 30th we went to Mentone, but every place was closed, and 
after we had had some lunch we went on to Monaco, where we 
got rooms at the Hétel de Nice.” 

For several days Crosland was so ill that he was confined to 
bed with a doctor and a nurse in attendance. On October 2, 
the nurse ‘‘cupped the invalid, which made him much worse,” 
and from day to day thereafter the following entries appear 
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in Mrs. Powell’s diary: ‘‘ Coughing a great deal,” ‘‘pulse very 
rapid,” ‘“‘keeps going off to sleep,” “restless night with high 
temperature,” ‘‘no appetite,” ‘‘heart very troublesome,” “rather 
a bad hemorrhage,” “‘ passed a fair night,” “‘so bad a hemorrhage 
that he thought it was the end,” “‘ will not be left alone,” “plenty 
of sleep,” ‘‘heart attack lasting twelve hours.”” Whenever he 
was sufficiently well Crosland got out of bed and either sat in 
the sun by the harbour or went for drives to Mentone, Beaulieu, 
La Turbie, Beausoliel, Nice, and elsewhere, Mrs. Powell 
always accompanying him. It was while sitting in the sun 
one day that he composed his last sonnet—the sonnet he had 
promised Hannen Swaffer. Words fail to describe the tragic 
figure that Crosland presented at this time. ‘‘He’ll go to Monte 
Carlo and spend all your money in the Rooms,” Hannen 
Swaffer was told by his friends, but they were wrong—com- 
pletely wrong. I have already referred to the sole occasion on 
which Crosland, during his last stay at Monaco, visited the 
place that had such a peculiar attraction for him—the Casino 
at Monte Carlo—but he only went there on that occasion out of 
sentimental reasons, and, as I have indicated, most of his time 
was spent sitting quietly by the sea. He sat there for hours 
at a stretch, and when the sun was very bright and warm would 
bare his chest to its rays. 

One day when Crosland was taking a drive with Mrs. Powell, 
the latter heard a pedestrian, whom they had passed, shout 
to the driver to stop. The pedestrian was Mr. Cecil Hayes, 
who came up and said to Crosland, “‘I thought I recognised 
you,” inquired after the invalid’s health, and exchanged some 
cheery words with his old friend. 

On another occasion, towards the end of their visit, Crosland 
was recognised one day in a café by Lord Sholto Douglas, who 
came up to the dying poet, took him by the hand, and said— 
“Don’t you know me? . . . I’m only Sholto.” 

Crosland was not anxious to be seen by English people, as he 
presented such a physical wreck, but Mrs. Powell says that he 
was much touched by Lord Sholto Douglas’s greeting and kind 
sympathy. ‘The latter wanted Mrs. Powell and Crosland to 
come and stay at a quiet, inexpensive and better place some 
miles away, where he himself was going, but owing to money 
running short Mrs. Powell decided to take Crosland back to 
London. Before leaving Monaco, Lord Sholto Douglas called 
at the Hétel de Nice to say good-bye to Mrs. Powell and Crosland 
eh not finding them there, left his card and a lovely bouquet of 

owers. 
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During his stay at Monaco, Crosland wrote every week 
to his wife, and his last letter, sent on November 11, was in 
the following terms: 


“From T. W. H. Crosland, 
‘Hotel de Nice, 
‘Monaco. 
*“My DARLING LOVE, 


*‘ Naturally I shall come home as soon as it is possible. 
At present, however, I am much too ill to move. I enclose 
£2, one for your week’s money and the other for incidental 
expenses. On the whole, I think I have improved since I 
came here. Anyway, I am escaping the English weather, 
which undoubtedly would have killed me. Trusting you are 
keeping fairly well, and hoping very soon to have better news 
for you, I remain, with my very dearest and fondest love and 
kisses, always your affectionate husband, 

WILLIE es 


Crosland, says Mrs. Powell, was terribly low-spirited at the 
thought of returning to London, as he wanted to die in Monaco, 
but on November 26th Mrs. Powell settled everything at the 
hotel, and they left Monaco for Paris, which was reached about 
nine o’clock the following morning. At 2 p.m. they left for 
Boulogne, and, after a very rough crossing, they got back to 
the flat at Marylebone just before midnight. The diary says: 
‘After being put to bed T. W. H. C. had a heart attack, and 
I sat up all night with him, feeling very depressed.” 

On the 2gth Crosland, who had been eating practically 
nothing for weeks, amazed Mrs. Powell by stating that he had 
a great longing for a lunch at Simpson’s in the Strand, and 
demanded to be taken there. He was by this time in a most 
feeble condition, but with help managed to dress, and about 
one o’clock Mrs. Powell got him with difficulty into a cab. 
They drove to Simpson’s and went into the grill room, where 
the waiter brought his favourite dish of roast pork. On the 
way to the restaurant he had kept up an animated conversation 
about the fine lunch he had conjured up for himself, but when 
the pork was brought to him he could not eat it or anything 
else. He was utterly dejected. Mrs. Powell took him back 
to the flat, and he was never out of bed again. That night 
his cough became worse, and he had another bad hemorrhage. 

On December 1 he sent his last sonnet to Hannen Swaffer, 
and in a letter which accompanied it said: ‘‘So that there can 
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be no doubt as to the authenticity of the work, I have written 
it out in my own hand, which has taken me fifteen hours to 
do.” 
‘‘ The People, 
‘49 Wellington Street, 
“*Strand, W.C.2. 
“and December, 1924. 
““DEAR CROSLAND, 
‘Thank you so much for the sonnet. Will you get 
Mrs. Powell to send me a complete copy, as, unfortunately, 
you have been guilty of the one crime you blamed Horde for. 
You have only sent me thirteen lines. You have sent me 
indeed the enclosed, so write in the one that is missing. 
“Yours sincerely, 
““SWarrF.” 


Crosland replied on December 3: “‘It was quite an oversight, 
I can assure you. I haven’t another line, but will find one. 
It might be as well if you or your brother could call to see 
me. I am pretty far gone.” 

Now, the truth is that Crosland lied when he said he hadn’t 
another line to make the sonnet complete, for the line (the 
ninth)— 

‘So are we served, triumphant and elate,”’ 


had already been written and given by the poet to Mrs. Powell, 
who was told to hide it in a safe place, as “‘if they are so keen 
on getting it they’ll probably pay for it,” said Crosland, who 
realised that Mrs. Powell was being left very badly off finan- 
- cially. Crosland was once rather proud of selling a sonnet 
with a line missing to an editor who professed to know every- 
thing about poetry, and he may have intended to play the same 
trick on Hannen Swaffer, but the editor of The People knew 
his business. ‘The missing line was furnished by Mrs. Powell 
after Crosland’s death, and the complete sonnet, which was 
printed originally in The People, is one that has passed into 
our literary heritage: 


THE LAST SONNET 


All these bright shapes and visions of delight, 
This turret of gold, this chair of amethyst 
Put thou away; the cheek that Judas kiss’d, 

The body of death worn in the unending fight, 
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One to the worm, the other to the kite. 
Put thou away the sharp steel and the fist, 
And let the foolish wanton as they list. 
Another thief hath entered in the night. 


So are we served, triumphant and elate. 
What of the darkened Kingdom then remains 
That the grooms mark our passing with such state? 
This is the perfume of our ice-cold veins: 
We made considerable mirth of fate, 
And on the stair of Hell we break our chains. 


During the last three weeks of his life Crosland suffered 
terribly. He was unable to lie down, and was propped up 
in bed by numerous pillows. Mrs. Powell was constant in 
her attention to him, and her sister also assisted whenever 
she was wanted. Despite his unspeakable sufferings, Crosland, 
remained amazingly cheerful, but dreaded the coming of the 
long nights, and repeatedly prayed on the Lord to take him, 
for he was thoroughly prepared for death. Various people 
called to ask for him, but few were admitted, because ‘“‘he 
always has a hemorrhage now after visitors.” Reporters kept 
calling every day—in the morning, before the first editions 
of the evening papers, and late at night. ‘This amused Crosland 
who chuckled and said he was going to cheat the reporters 
by dying when they had got tired of calling. 

By the second week of December Mrs. Powell was so short 
of money that she was obliged to go out one day and sell some 
more of Crosland’s books. On the same day she went up 
to the head-quarters of the National Union of Journalists in 
Fleet Street, and put the facts before them. They acted 
promptly, agreeing to give a sum of £6, payable in weekly 
instalments of {2. ‘They know I won’t live to get it all,” 
said Crosland, and he was right. 

On the 16th he expressed a desire not to be left alone, and 
prayed hard for death to come before another night. ‘He 
cannot stand the light now in the evenings; I have even to 
shade the glow from the fire. Sometimes he does not speak 
for hours. He takes very little nourishment, and is losing 
practically all flesh and strength.” 

December 18th.—‘‘I do not think he can last much longer, 
and told him I would go to St. Peter’s Home and get Mrs. 
Crosland to come to see him. He demurred at first, but I 
insisted. I told the sister how matters stood, and she let me 
bring Mrs. C. away for two hours. I got a cab and took her 
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to the flat. She was pleased to see him, but did not seem 
to realise how ill her husband was. I took her back to the 
hospital, and said I would go and let her know later how 
Mr. Crosland was going on, but after that he could not 
be left.” 

Among the last persons to converse with Crosland were an 
actress—Miss Jacobs, a Yorkshire girl, who was also a consump- 
tive, and who at that time stayed in Mitcham Street—and 
Randal Charlton and Henry Savage. With Miss Jacobs he 
had a talk on religion and death. ‘‘'The conversation,” says 
Mrs. Powell, “‘took place at night in the darkened room, lit 
only by a candle, and I was so affected by what was said that 
I broke down.” With Mr. Charlton he also had a talk on the 
subject of religion. It was suggested that he might care to 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith, but, according to Mr. 
Savage, Crosland said: ‘‘I thank you, but I was born a Methodist 
and shall die a Methodist. I am unassailable in my peace and 
my refuge.” 

Next day Sir Edward Hulton kindly sent £5, and this enabled 
Mrs. Powell to call in a specialist, whom Crosland expressed a 
desire to see. 

December 21st: “‘ The specialist (Dr. Hawthorn) and another 
doctor visited the invalid, and, after they had made an examina- 
tion and had had a consultation, Dr. Hawthorn remarked to 
Mr. Crosland: ‘Why, you are rather thinner than you were 
when I last saw you.’ Mr. Crosland replied: ‘Yes, doctor, I 
have gone through it since then. But is there any chance of 
my pulling through this time round?’ Dr. Hawthorn replied: 
‘While there’s life there’s hope; you must not give in.’ Mr. 
Crosland and the specialist then had a few jokes together. The 
doctors were both amazed to find how cheerful the invalid was, 
but, like other people, they do not know what agony of mind 
and body he has to suffer, or what awful nights these are. . . . 
On leaving, Dr. Hawthorn said to me that it was only a matter 
of a short time now and that I must not let him talk.” 

In the evening Crosland insisted on seeing Henry Savage 
and another friend who had called. Despite Mrs. Powell’s 
protestations, he kept up a most animated conversation with 
them for about two hours, and directly they had gone he 
collapsed and had a hemorrhage. He passed a very restless 
night—the worst so far—but on the following morning was 
very quiet and appeared to be sinking. Later in the day he 
talked about Christmas and read his sonnet on Conrad, which 
had been printed in The First Edition, a copy of which Henry 
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Savage had brought him. But the character of the periodical 
did not evidently appeal to him, because he said to Mrs. 
Powell, who observed a great change come over him—‘‘I do 
not want to live after seeing my sonnet printed side by 
side with blasphemy.” He then calmed down and remained in 
a comatose state until night, when he roused himself, and 
Mrs. Powell heard him say: “‘O Lord, take me; I am so 
weary of waiting.” 


December 23: Crosland passed a fairly good night and in 
the morning he said to Mrs. Powell in a voice that was 
reduced almost to a whisper: ‘‘Do not leave me on any account 
to-day. Just sit with me, and never mind about food, as I have 
not much longer here.’ All forenoon he was very drowsy, 
and at one o’clock Mrs. Powell gave him some tapioca pudding 
and some bottled strawberries. After the meal he said: ‘‘'That’s 
simply lovely.” It was a very cold winter day, and Christmas 
was at hand. Crosland was not wholly forgotten. At least 
one hamper was on the way to him, and in the afternoon Mrs. 
Powell’s only son brought him a fowl for his Christmas dinner. 
The dying man—a mere skeleton—was more composed than 
he had been at any time for months past. Whilst going quietly 
about her duties in another room, Mrs. Powell thought she 
heard Crosland’s voice, and going towards his room on tip-toe 
she stopped and listened. She had not been mistaken, for 
the poet was humming softly to himself some lines from his 
favourite hymn: 


‘‘Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide. 


° e e 


“Thou on my head in early youth didst smile; 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee: 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me. 


**T fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness: 
Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still if Thou abide with me.” 


A little later Mrs. Powell asked her son to remain with Crosland 
for a few minutes while she went on an errand, and on her 
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return, about five o’clock, Crosland roused himself and asked 
for a large cup of tea and some sponge cakes and strawberry 
jam. He drank the tea and ate the cakes with hearty relish, and 
said: “‘I feel better now.” Mrs. Powell’s son then came into 
his room to wish him good-bye. Crosland gave the lad some 
good advice and wished him well, adding: “‘I will not be here 
to see you after Christmas.” The lad, in tears, had turned to 
go, when Crosland said to his faithful woman companion: 
‘Please shut the window. I’m chilly, and if you let me get 
bronchitis it will be the end of me. Cannot you hear this 
wheeziness ?” 

Mrs. Powell went to the open window, and was in the act 
of closing it when Crosland called out—‘‘ Quick, quick! I’m 
choking.” 

‘**T turned round,” says Mrs. Powell, “‘saw the blood pouring 
from the lung, and knew then that it had burst. I went to 
him, held him up, and helped him all I could, but knew the 
end had come. I sent my son for help, and a black doctor 
from a few doors away and a kindly woman from a flat upstairs 
came to my aid, but just as they arrived he passed away quite 
peacefully at a quarter to six, and I folded his arms .. . 
How he lived and lingered on so long must remain one of the 
mysteries of this world; but I treasure the memory of a wonder- 
ful and lasting friendship. We have lost a great man.” 


% % * * * 


Only one of Crosland’s literary friends was present at the flat 
at the time of his death—Mr. Frederic Irving Taylor, a member 
of the Evening Standard staff, whose long blank verse poem, 
‘‘ Azal and Edras,” Crosland praises so highly in an introduction 
which he-contributed to the first volume of the poem, which was 
issued in 1923. Writing to me shortly after the death of ‘‘our 
dear old mutual friend, Crosland,” Mr. Taylor said: ‘Not 
having seen him for a couple of weeks, I felt a strong impulse 
to call upon him. As I was about to leave the office I was 
detained for another twenty minutes, and just as I entered his 
flat a woman friend came out of his bedroom and told me the 
sad news that Mr. Crosland had just passed away. It was my 
melancholy duty to announce his death to the world by a tele- 
phone message to the Press Association, who notified the news- 
papers, while the news was later broadcast by wireless.” 

The arrangements for the funeral, which took place from 
Mitcham Street to the Finchley and Marylebone Cemetery 
on the afternoon of Monday, December 29, were made by Mrs. 
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Powell. Henry Savage says of the dead poet that ‘‘as he lay in 
his coffin there was about him a fragile, ethereal beauty, a 
ghostly luminous peace.” 

Very few people, and not a single literary man of eminence, 
conceived it their duty to pay their last respects to Joseph Conrad 
when he was laid to rest, and Crosland’s funeral also was not a 
very large one. Among those who followed the cortége to the 
grave were Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Pryce Jenkins, Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
Mr. St. John Adcock, Mr. Ernest J. Oldmeadow, Mr. C.G. L. Du 
Cann, Mr. F. Irving Taylor, Mr. G. H. Mair, Mr. Philip Page, 
Mr. W. R. Titterton, Mr. “Matt” Sandford, Mr. Henry 
Savage, and Mr. Townley Searle. ‘The family were represented 
by Mr. John Crosland (the only surviving son) and his wife; 
Mrs. Fluck (sister), and Miss Fluck. Mrs. Crosland, the 
poet’s widow, was too ill to be present. 

Crosland, as we have seen, “‘put up no bar to flowers,” and 
wreaths to the number of over thirty covered the hearse and 
coffin. ‘T'wo of the floral tributes were sent from the staffs of 
the Evening Standard and the Daily Sketch, and a very beautiful 
one came from the residents in Mitcham Street, while another 
from Mr. and Mrs. Irving Taylor, bore the inscription—‘‘In 
loving remembrance of a great poet-friend.” 

The Finchley and Marylebone Cemetery (which should not 
be confused with the other Marylebone Cemetery at St. Pancras, 
to which a number of mourners went by mistake) is a long 
distance from Mitcham Street, and but for this fact the funeral 
would have been very largely attended by the residents in the 
Edgware Road and Marylebone districts, hundreds of whom— 
many visibly affected—watched the cortége pass and bared their 
heads as a tribute of respect to the dead poet, who was a familiar 
and very highly respected figure in the district. 

It was a simple but impressive funeral, the burial being 
preceded by a service in the cemetery chapel. The poet’s 
coffin was placed upon a trestle, while upon another trestle lay 
a similar coloured light-oak coffin containing the body of a young 
woman, who had also her company of mourners present to share 
the service jointly, a Church of England minister officiating. 
The bodies of the girl and the poet were thereafter lowered into 
their respective graves, and a large white rose was dropped upon 
Crosland’s coffin. It fell from the hand of his devoted sister. 

After the mourners had dispersed a number of poorly-clad 
men and women were seen to go towards the poet’s grave and 
stand there silently for some minutes—not out of curiosity, but 
out of respect for an essentially kind-hearted, brave and great 
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man, And to the wreaths that were already there was added one 
—‘‘From a Flower Girl: In Remembrance of Mr. Crosland.” 

And now, to quote Hayter Preston’s fine memorial tribute to the 
dead poet, which appeared in The Referee : 


The rose of day fades in the dimming light: 
All black and gaunt the naked winter trees 
Like strange and sorrowful anatomies 
Fling agonising arms in to the night: 
For he is gone—a man who gave men sight 
For love and war and England’s emperies, 
A man whose gaze, piercing the lying frieze, 
Searched where man’s glory burns intensest white. 


Whether the hillside flames with yellow gorse, 
Or silver stars lie in the midnight pools, 

Or the blue dawn be garmented with snows, 
He will be silent, choked by senseless force, 

Hid far away from dubious knaves and fools, 
Down in the earth that bears the English rose. 


FINIS 


APPENDIX 


Memoriacs To T. W. H. CrosLanp 


THE site of the house in Dewsbury Road, Leeds, in which 
the late T. W. H. Crosland was born, is now occupied by a 
branch of the Yorkshire Penny Bank and a tablet, designed 
by Mr. H. H. Holden, director of the Leeds College of Art, 
commemorating Crosland’s birthplace, has been placed on 
the facade of the Bank buildings in question. The memorial, 
subscribed for by a number of friends and admirers of the 
poet, and of which a photograph appears in this book, was 
unveiled in the presence of a large and representative gathering 
on September ist, 1927. The ceremony was presided over 
by Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, M.Inst.E.E., London, who is a 
native of Leeds, and the tablet, shrouded by the Union Jack, 
was unveiled by the Rev. H. J. Barker, pastor of the Dewsbury 
Road United Methodist Church, where the Crosland family 
worshipped fifty years ago, and where the poet’s father used 
to preach. A memorial oration was given by Mr. W. Sorley 
Brown, Galashiels, and one of Crosland’s poems was recited 
by Miss Annie Ashworth, a member of the Beeston Hill Council 
School, where T. W. H. Crosland was for a time a teacher. 
In unveiling the tablet the Rev. Mr. Barker said: ‘‘To the 
lasting memory of Thomas William Hodgson Crosland, Poet 
and Englishman, this tablet has been wrought and placed 
and is now unveiled, In the words of Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 
‘Crosland was a man great of heart, great of head, and greatly 
honest . . . in his heart he hated sin and loved righteous- 
ness.’ Because of his greatness of head he was a man of genius ; 
because of the greatness of his heart he was a man of generosity ; 
and because of the grandeur of a spirit early illumined with 
the light of God’s Truth and Love he had a passion for right- 
eousness. ‘These are the things that live when all evil things 
pass away; therefore, these are the things we desire to remember 
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and seek to perpetuate in connection with the memory of 
Thomas William Hodgson Crosland.” 

A number of first editions of Crosland’s books was presented 
to the City of Leeds Public Library and received and acknow- 
ledged by Councillor (Mrs.) Simpson, Chairman of the Library 
Committee. Members of the Dewsbury Road United 
Methodist Church led the company present in the singing 
of Crosland’s favourite hymn, ‘‘Abide with Me,” and an 
impressive service was concluded with prayer and the bene- 
diction. Among those present were the poet’s only surviving 
son, Mr. John Jordan Crosland, and Mrs. Fluck (sister of the 
poet) who, I regret to record, died at her residence, 161 Street 
Lane, Leeds, on November 13th, 1927. 

All that was mortal of Crosland—and there is much more 
that is immortal—lies in the Finchley and Marylebone 
Cemetery, London, and over his grave there has been erected 
by a number of friends a modest tombstone bearing the 
following inscription: 


HERE LIES 

BY THE Mercy oF Gop 
T. W. H. CROSLAND 
POET AND ENGLISHMAN. 
Born 1865. Diep 1924. 


With the exception of the dates, the inscription was written 
by Crosland himself on his deathbed. 
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